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Tue last of the Centennial Anniversaries connected with 
our struggle for liberty and independence is now about to 
be commemorated. The anniversaries of battles fought, 
of victories won and defeats patiently sustained, have been 
celebrated ; the grand and official triumph now claims its 
centennial memory. This is the Treaty of Paris, by which 


Great Britain, which had already suspended hostilities, 
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and by a preliminary treaty paved the way for a general 
peace, finally announced, by a definitive act, her recog- 
nition of the United States as one of the powers of the 
world, to mold her future destinies for weal or woe, as 
wise statesmen or rash experimenters should be permitted 
to control her affairs. 


One hundred years ago, on September 3d, 1783, articles 
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of peace, amity and friendship were signed by John Jay, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and Henry Laurens, on 
the part of the United States, and David Hartley on the 
part of Great Britain. The American plenipotentiaries 
had been chosen by ballot as Commissioners of Peace. 

Lord Shelburne, of England, appointed Prime Minister 
in 1781, accepted the office only on the condition that 
America should be declared independent. The majority 
of the Commons were clamoring for the war on the colo- 
nies to cease, and Lord Shelburne favored peace, and 
was an active participant in «ll the movements toward 
such an end. On the 22d of February, 1782, a motion 
was carried, in the House of Commons, to put an end to 
the American war. It was supported by Fox, Pitt, Barré, 
Wilberforce, Burke and Cavendish. 

It has been well remarked that the selection of the com- 
missioners might have been more judicious. As to Frank- 
lin, no choice could have been wiser. He was esteemed in 
France and England, and exercised an influence that no 
other could acquire. Adams, as Franklin characterized 
him, was ‘always an honest man, often a wise one, but 


sometimes and in some things absolutely out of his | 


senses.” He came with little liking for France, and soon 
shared Jay’s prejudices, and began to see danger to 
America in everything that any European power pro- 


posed. But the French ministers flattered him by styling | 


him the Washington of the negotiation. 

As to Jay, “it was unfortunate that a gentleman who 
detested Frenchmen should have been selected to nego- 
tiate a difficult treaty in conjunction with Frenchmen.” 
He was full of suspicion, and trusted England rather than 


France to such an extent that he once dispatched a secret | 


messenger to England to set his mind at rest on some 
point. 


Yet the judicions Jared Sparks, with the diplomatic | 


correspondence of England and France before him, 
came to the decided conclusion that Jay was the victim 
of groundless suspicion, ‘After examining the subject 
with all the care and accuracy, which full means of inform- 
ation have enabled me to give to it, I am prepared to 


express my belief that Mr. Jay was mistaken both in re- | 


gard to the aims of the French court and the plans pur- 
sued by them to gain their supposed end.” 

Great Britain appointed Richard Oswald as her repre- 
sentative to meet and confer with the American commis- 
sioners. There is a story that the English credentials 
mentioned George ITT. as King of Great Britain, and that 
lvanklin at onee asked whether he had any credentigls 
from Ireland, which as a separate kingdom would not be 
bound unless named ! 

The commissioners met frequently at Mr. Jay’s rooms 
at the Hotel d’Orleans in the rue des Petits Augustins. 
But there was little harmony at first, and several times 
the negotiations seemed on the point of being suspended, 
owing to the opposition of Jay. 

John Jay had been the means of great delay and appre- 
hension, on account of the distrust he seemed to have of 
every nation. The negotiations were from time to time 
almost brought to an end, through his distrust of France. 
“They will make no concessions to us,’’ said he to Frank- 
lin, ‘‘ until they have made use of us.” And Franklin 
wrote: ‘‘One of my colleagues distrusts all nations, and 
especially France. He gives expression to his opinions 
publicly. I sometimes think him out of his senses.” 
Jay, however, was sustained in his opinions by Adams 
who, practical enough in his dealings with nations 
showed his antipathy to the French. 

At last, however, the debated questions were adjusted, 
aul the preliminary treaty was signed at Mr, Oswald's 


, 


rooms, after which they all went to dine at Passy with 
Dr. Franklin. 
When the signing of the provisional treaty became 
known, the French Minister, who had been kept in the 
| dark, was deeply offended, but Dr. Franklin’s friends 
gathered around him, and the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
with genuine French effusion, kissed him for joy. 

It virtually settled all questions, and, says Bancroft, 
‘was not a compromise nor a compact imposed by force, 
but a free and perfect solution and perpetual settlement 
of all that had been called in question.” 

Questions between England and the other countries en- 
gaged in the war were, however, to be settled before the 
Definitive Treaty could be signed. 

America, on receiving the intelligence, began to breathe 
freely. Independence was acknowledged, and peace was 
dawning. 

The articles of the preliminary treaty were detailed and 
explicit. They embodied nine different demands. The 
| first, and most imperative, was independence ; then the 
boundaries were to be adjusted. The next question con- 
cerned the fisheries, and the right to cure fish on the 
shores of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. Another de- 
bated question was the settlement of ante-war indebted- 
néss, and it was agreed that private debts must be paid on 
both sides. The restoration of long-lost property, which 
had been confiscated in the several States, presented great 
difficulty ; but it was readily conceded that no prosecu- 
tions should take place in the future. The withdrawal of 
| the British troops was, of course, insisted upon, and on 
their side the United States were willing that navigation 
on the Mississippi must be free for all nations. 

Such were the embodiments of the preliminary treaty, 
as signed and corrected by the British representatives and 
the Commissioners of Peace. This was done without the 
knowledge of Count de Vergennes, the French Minister, 
who was offended at the Americans for practicing deceit, 
as he termed it. Franklin had yielded to his associates in 
concealing the transactions from De Vergennes, but ex- 
cused himself on the plea that ‘‘they had to strike while 
the iron was hot.” The condition attached to the signing 
of the preliminary treaty was, ‘‘ if the treaty between Eng- 
land and France was settled.’’ Count de Vergennes wrote 
| that he considered the plans of the commissioners “ ad- 
mirable but irregular.” . 

The general peace between Great Britain, France, Spain 
and the United States was gradually drawing nearer, 
though Spain was the apple of discord, she being unwill- 
| ing to make the concessions asked for by the commission- 
ers. Count Aranda, the Spanish plenipotentiary, commu- 
nicated to John Jay the demands of the Spanish King in 
regard to the cession of territory east of the Mississippi, 
which had been conquered, as was alleged, by Spanish 
arms, but Jay’s reply was decisive, ‘‘ We will not stop 
short « f the Mississippi.” 

As w: look back it excites some wonder that the United 
States did not insist on England’s giving up all her pos- 
sessions in North America to the new republic. But on 
the south, Spain, which had acted in the war independ- 
ently, and not as our ally, had retaken J orida, and Eng- 
land gave up all claim to it. 

As for Cunada, the possession of which by England wou) 
be a constant menace to the future of America, a base ot 
military operations against her, at any moment, several 
causes combined to prevent the United States from acqui:- 
ing it. They had failed disastrously in their attempt to 
wrest it from England by force. Adams had the old New 
England antipathy to the Canadians; in Jay's bosom 
burned still fiercer fires of repugnance. Neither of them 
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earnestly wished Canada as part of the country. On the 
other hand France still nurtured hopes of regaining her lost 
domain, over which her flag had been floating for a cen- 
tury and a half, and preferred to see it in the hands of 
England rather than behold it pass under the control of 
her ally, England naturally held on grimly to her last 
colony on the American Continent. 

Yet Franklin, who had early in the war gone to Canada 
as a commissioner from the Continental Congress, was 
fully alive to its importance. At an early period of the 
negotiations he had through Oswald in a letter to Shel- 
burne suggested the cession of Canada to the United 
States, in order to bring about.a thorough reconciliation 
and prevent future quarrels. 

He even proposed to offer to sell the public lands in 
Canada, in order to indemnify all who had lost by the war 
on either side, and to allow the loyalists to take lands 
there. But his associates were strongly opposed to any 
such step. We failed to secure Canada, and barely 
escaped losing Maine, which would have gone had not 
Mr. Adams, from previous study of the question, come 
fully armed to meet the English envoy at every point, and 
though they claimed to the Kennebec, he resolutely 
fought the matter till they retired to the St. Croix. 

And as the three countries, Great Britain, France and 
Spain, were pledged to each other not to conclude a peace 
without common consent, the United States was compelled 
to wait for a final treaty of peace, until the more difficult 
adjustment of the differences between Great Britain, Spain 
and France had been attained. The staid old philoso- 
pher, Franklin, was wary enough in his proceedings. 
John Jay’s persistent refusal to accede to the demands of 
Spain, aided and abetted by Adams, led to more delays. 
Count de Vergennes, in a letter to the French King, 
alluded to Adams as being ‘‘a most embarrassing naviga- 
tor.” The unhappy King of England, feeling at last the 
uselessness and folly of prolonging the controversy, had 
said, in despair, ‘‘Go on, we must pay the dreadful price 
of peace, American Independence.” Shelburne was 
growing anxious, and the struggle was no longer one of 
arms, but of party, and something had to be decided 
upon. Count Aranda had declared to Franklin ‘ Spain 
must have Gibraltar.” Franklin in answer, said: ‘‘ We 
don’t care who has Gibraltar, we want ow? rights.” 

The preliminary treaty, as signed, was a perfect solution 
of all questions, and the perpetuity of it would be proved 
by the final agreement of the three great powers, Great 
Britain, France and Spain. From day to day, first at 
Versailles and then at Paris, meetings were held, each 
minister striving in vain for some loophole of escape from 
the intricate questions which Spain would bring into the 
movement. John Jay and Adams opposed strenuously 
any further concessions on the part of the United States. 
England and France were harmonious in nearly every re- 
spect, and finally matters were arranged, through the stren- 
uous efforts of Rayneval, the French plenipotentiary, 
Franklin and Count Aranda. When the time came for the 
conclusion of the final treaty, the English Government ap- 
pointed as its representative David Hartley, who, on May 
25th, 1783, wrote to Franklin at Paris that all American 
prisoners had been set free, and that he was commissioned 
by his sovereign to meet the American commissioners 
and sign a definitive treaty of peace, Franklin was over- 
joyed, and requested his immediate presence. Mr. Hart- 
ley came to Paris on the 26th of August, and arrange- 
ments were immediately made to sign the final treaty. 
On Wednesday the 3d day of September, 1783, the Defini- 
tive Treaty was signed at Mr. Hartley's apartments in the 
Hotel d’York, Paris. It was signed in duplicate for each 


power, and two copies were sent to the United States by 
different conveyances. Both arrived safely, and are still 
among the archives in fhe Department of State at Wash- 
ington. 

When the Definitive Treaty was at last signed, Franklin 
wrote to his friend Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Con- 
tinental Congress : ‘‘Thus the great and hazardous enter- 
prise we have been engaged in is, (tod be praised, hap- 
pily.completed ; an event I scarcely expected I should 
live to see. A few years of peace well improved will re- 
store and increase our strength ; but our future safety will 
depend on our union and our virtue. Britain will be long 
watching for advantages to recover what she has lost. If 
we do not convince the world that we are a nation to be 
depended on for fidelity in treaty ; if we appear negligent 
in paying our debts and ungrateful to those who have 
served and befriended us, our reputation and all the 
strength it is capable of procuring will be lost, and fresh 
attacks on us be encouraged and promoted by better pros- 
pects of success. Let us, therefore, beware of being 
lulled into.a dangerous security, and of being both ener- 
vated‘and impoverished by luxury.” 

The American negotiators felt that the great work was 
done ; but none could feel assured that peace would be 
lasting, or that the United States would long be left to work 
unchecked the mighty destiny before it. Most men be- 
lieved that England would ere long endeavor to retrieve 
the past, and attempt to reduce the United States to sub- 
jection. What kind of government the Republic would 
build up; what harmony could be produced among 
States so diverse in origin, character, and interest, was a 
secret in the womb of the future. Few could be sanguine 
enough to predict the coming greatness. 

But the Treaty was signed, and the Treaty gave the 
needed rest, a season for recuperation, and for building 
up & new empire. 

The ‘* Treaty of Paris” gave to the United States all and 
more than they sought for at first. The struggle which 
began by a skirmish at Lexington, ended with their inde- 
pendence, and the possession of a vast territory, from the 
St. Croix River to the southwestern Mississippi, from the 
Lake of the Woods to the St. Mary’s. Up to the time 
before this, Republics had been in small boundaries, but 
the United States declared its ability to govern this large 
amount of land, and fill it with free and independent 
States. By their Constifutions, their solemn pledge of 
mutual aid and citizenship, a perpetual union was formed, 
and the chaos of government was molded and made 
into shape, governable by minds vigorous in action, 
though untried in this new form of organization. Frank- 
lin’s actions throughout the whole proceedings for peace 
and harmony were governed by his Quaker sense of 
honesty and fair dealing. His success was marvelous, 
and was received with the enthusiasm characteristic of the 
hardy spirits of the Revolution. John Jay, whose evident 
enmity and distrust of France led to so many and vexa- 
tious delays, nevertheless was, even as Franklin himself 
said, ‘“‘the cause of the great concessions that were made, 
and all honor was due to him.” His eloquence in defend- 
ing the word “right,” when Fitzherbert wished to sub- 
stitute the word “‘liberty,”’ in speaking-of the right of 
fishing off the coast of Newfoundland, cannot but prove 
his willingness to make all points in favor of his country. 
Sturdy John Adams, the most practical and stubborn of 
all the commissioners, came armed with maps and docu- 
ments, and was fully alive to the interests and dangers of 
the New England States. The limits of the provinces 
were familiar to him, and he was ready to prove his case. 
The value of the fisheries to New England made him 
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strenuous for establishing by treaty the right to fish off the 
coasts of colonies which were left in the hands of England. 

His dry wit and the old feeling against France show out 
in his Diary, which he begins at Paris by saying, ‘‘ The 
first thing one must do in Paris is to send for a peruke, a 
tailor, and a shoemaker.” His vigorous intellect and 
strong will accomplished the task of ridding the young 
Republic of many of its harassments. 

Henry Laurens, the fourth commissioner, was the 
nervous temperament of the Commission. Everything 
was impulse, and needed only the check which such solid 
minds as Franklin, Jay and Adams had, to keep hitm in 
bounds, 

Rumors of the signing of the Treaty reached America 
in July, but proved to be premature. The first tidings of 
the actual signing of the Treaty reached Boston, as we 
learn by this paragraph : 

“ PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 1.—In last night's New York stage came 
as passengor the Rey. Mr. Rogers, from that city, which he left on 
Tuesday afternoon (Oct. 30). He brings us the very agreeable and 
important intelligence of the Definitive Treaty of Peace being 
signed at Paris on the 3d of September last. The account was 
brought to New York from Boston, where it was received the 23rd 
ult., by the ship Robin Hood, in thirty-six days from London,” 


On the 12th of November the Pennsylvania Gazette in- 
formed its readers, as an item of foreign news: 


“Spr. 2.—This day the Definitive Treaty between Great Britain, 
France, Spain and the United States is to be signed at Paris .... 
On the part of Great Britain it is a day of humiliation... . She 
confirms the independence of her own subjects, and treats with 
them as sovereign States.” 


And lower down adds: 


“Lonpon, Sept. 12.—Tuesday night David Hartley, Esq., ar- 
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rived in town from Paris, with the Defini- 
tive Treaty of Peace with America,” 


The news of the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris was received with 
marked pleasure and enthusiasm in 
the United States. Congress passed 
resolutions of thanks, and, on the 
return of the commissioners, orations 
and praises for their success were 
given to them. 

A proclamation, issued by Elias 
Boudinot, President of the Conti- 
nental Congress, had already set apart 
the second Thursday in December as 
a day of public thanksgiving for the 
peace. 

The Treaty itself came more slowly, 
and it was not till the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1783, that the Philadelphia Ga- 
zette could announce to its readers : 
‘* By the Lord Hyde packet, arrived at 
New York from Falmouth, we have 
the following advices : London, Sep- 
tember 30th—The Definitive Treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 
States ef America, signed at Paris on 
the 3d day of September, 1783,” and 
the important document is then given 
in full. 

Philadelphia was the capital of the 
Republic, and a formal celebration of 
the Treaty was announced for the 
22d of January ; our ancestors taking 
things slowly and sedately in those 
days, when steam and electricity were 
comparatively untried forces. In fact, we must confess 
that when the 22d day of January came they were not 
ready, and a postponement took place, The celebration 
did, however, come off at last. 

Under the date of May 3d, 1784, we find the following 
entry in a Philadelphia paper : 

“Tho sheriff, attended by the proper officers, made proclama- 
tion of the Definitive Treaty of Peace, concluded between America 
and Great Britain, At the same time the State Flag was hoisted on 
Market-street wharf, and in the evening the transparent paintings, 
which were designed in celebration of the general peace, and were 
to have been shown on the evening of the 22d of January last, but 
prevented by an unfortunate accident, being revived by subscrip- 
tion, and executed by the ingenious Mr, Peale, were exhibited, and 
afforded great satisfaction to many thousands of spectators,” 


So too, Boston, on receiving the intelligence, prepared 
to honor the occasion : ‘‘ Public rejoicings were to have 
been at Boston on the 24th, but bad weather prevented 
them.” 

The papers of the day do not abound in details, and it 
was left for our imagination to supply the cheers that 
welcomed the first tidings of the Treaty of Paris, when 
the vessel from France entered the harbor of Boston, and 
as the news was spread by courier and newspaper through- 
out the States. 


THE STORY OF AN OLD FRENCH CHATEAU. 


In the Autumn of the year 1867 I happened to be paying 
a visit to my friend M. Moreau, at his chateau, in the de- 
partment of The Second Empire was then at the 
height of its prosperity. During that year all the civil- 
ized world had flocked to Paris for the Exposition, and 
had admired the splendors of the most sumptuous capital 
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since the days of Imperial Rome. A swecession of 
crowned heads had been received during the Summer 
with the magnificent hospitality of the third Napoleon, in 
the now blackened pile of ruins which was then the Tui- 
leries. France still ranked as the first military power in 
the world—the legions which obeyed Crsar were sup- 
posed, to be invincible. Foreign envoys hung on every 
word which fell from his lips, and Sedan was only known 
as the name of an obscure town at the northeast extremity 
of France—albeit within less than three years it was 
destined to become the scene of a disaster which over- 


his principles into practice, for the chef at the chateau 
was a veritable Cordon Bleu. Whatever may have been 
the theories which M. Moreau held, they in no way in- 
terfered with the actions dictated by a kindly heart and 
an excellent disposition, and the poor of all the country 
round had learned to regard him as their friend. 

Madame Moreau, my friend’s wife, was a rather pretty 
and very vivacious little woman. A thorough Parisienne, 
she loved society as only a pretty and agreeable French- 
woman can love it. She endured her eight or nine 
months’ life in the country with commendable resigna- 


threw a powerful dynasty, broke up the strength of a | tion, regarding it asa period of exile which was cheered 


| only by the prospect of the annual three months’ sojourn 


great military empire, and changed the map of Europe. 

I had been, like everybody else, at the great World’s 
Show in Paris, and having chanced to meet my friend, 
M. Moreau, he had claimed the fulfillment of my old 
promise to pay him a visit. Hence, it was at the end of 
October I found myself in my friend’s hospitable home— 
a large, old-fashioned house in the familiar but unpictur- 
esque style of the French chateau of the 18th century, 
having a large garden behind, walled in with broad, box- 
bordered walks, and beyond the garden an orchard, 
planted with apple and pear-trees. The chateau stands 
on the borders of the forest, at the time of my visit already 
clothed in its Autumn dress, to which every day added 
some fresh tints of golden or crimson or russet brown. 

A pleasant sojourn it was at the chateau in those fine 
Autumn days, and the contrast between the life there and 
the ordinary country-house life of an English Autumn 
added all the charm of novelty. M. Moreau, the proprie- 
tor of the chateau, was a young man of some thirty-two or 
thirty-three years of age, sprung from an old family, of 
strong Legitimist principles, which had cost them their 
estates under the first Revolution, to be regained at the 
Restoration. The family of my host, true to the prin- 
ciples of his house, had lived in strict retire- 
ment during the whole of the July Monarchy 
and the subsequent years. My friend, MY. 
Moreau, who had come in for his property, 
together with a very comfortable income, by 
the death of his father, when he was only 
twenty years of age, was by no means in- 
clined to be forced into seclusion by too 
strict an adherence to the principles of his 
ancestors. For some years he had mado 
Paris his headquarters, had mixed with the 
jeunesse dorée of the day, but had not con- 
fined himself within the limits of his income, 
and some three or four years before the date 
of my visit had married, subsequently living 
for the greater part of the year in the coun- 
try, and spending only two or three months 
in Paris. During his bachelor life in Paris, 
M. Moreau had imbibed many of the liberal 
ideas of the epoch. Not being gifted with 
much originality of character, he had taken 
up at second-hand, and without considera- 
tion, some of the views in vogue at the pe- 
riod. He boasted that he was a freethinker, 
affected to be indifferent to all forms of gov- 
ernment and religion, and would occasionally 
startle his friends by some expression of dis- 
belief in everything. But if there was some 
affectation in all this, on another point M. 
Moreau’s professions were entirely genuine. 
Alike by taste and by habit, he was a good 
liver. 

“The greatest of all chiefs,” he was wont 
to say, “is a chef de cuisine”; and he carried‘ 


in her beloved Paris. M. and Madame Moreau had no 
children, but another member of the family was staying 
in the house at the time of my visit. The Abbé Moreau, 
% younger brother of my friend’s father, had entered the 
Church late in life. Report said that he had passed a 
somewhat stormy youth, and after taking orders had en- 
deavored to atone for the past by an austere simplicity of 
life, and a punctilious discharge of his duties. 

At the time when I made his acquaintance, the Abbé 
Moreau produced on me the impression of being a gentle- 
man and a man of the world, alike by breeding, by taste, 
and by cultivation ; and a dévol in religion—a combination 
rarer now among French ecclesiastics than it was for- 
merly. The abbé was devotedly attached to M. Moreau 
and his wife, whom he regarded almost as his own chil- 
dren ; and M. Moreau on his part stood in no small awe of 
his saintly uncle ; an awe which, however, did not prevent 
his occasionally exciting the abbé’s horror by some sally 
in the direction of ‘‘ free thought.” 

Freethinking in religion and Liberalism in politics were 
the two things which the Abbé Moreau held to be ac- 
cursed both in the sight of God and man. 
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I had already been ten days in the chateau, and my stay 
was drawing to a close. Dinner was just over, at which 
meal M. Moreau’s chef had fully sustained his reputation, 
and we had withdrawn into the parlor, all rising from the 
table together, according to the French custom. It was 
usual, on those evenings, for us to sit and talk by fire- 
light, before the candles were brought in. A pleasant, 
sociable habit it was; conversation always seems to be 
more unrestrained by firelight than in the glare of lamps. 

On this particular evening the air outside was chilly 
enough to make us enjoy the bright wood-fire which 
blazed on the hearth, as we gathered round it. We 
chatted about the latest Paris gossip, how the Emperor's 
health was reported to be—how the Empress looked, and 
what was her latest toile-—what would be said at the ap- 
proaching opening of the Corps Législatif. It was during 
a momentary pause in some such talk as this that I turned 
toward the abbé and claimed the fulfillment of a pro- 
mise. 

“M. lAbbé, I hope you have not forgotten that you 
are to tell me the history of the portrait which I saw yes- 
terday.” 

It had chanced that, on the day before, as the abbé was 
showing me over a part of the chateau to which I had not 
previously penetrated, we had come to a small room, 
without any furniture but a single portrait which hung 
over the fireplace. 

“This is a room which we do not occupy,” was all the 
abbé said ; but I caught sight of the picture, and stepped 
into the reom to look at it. 

It was the portrait of a very young man, not more than 
five or six-and-twenty—of singularly prepossessing ap- 
pearance, 

“*Who is this ?” I asked, and the abbé replied, hastily : 

“Tt is Robert La Sarque. I will tell you his history 
another time.” 

But the portrait interested me ; moreover, [had noticed 


that, #ithough the room was entirely bare, there was on | Brutus—le scélérat ! 


the mantelpiece, immediately underneath the portrait, an 
ivory crucifix, and on each side of this a small china vase 
containing a few fresh flowers. This seemed strange in a 
room always kept unoccupied. 

There was an air of mystery about the portrait and the 
room, and I determined not to excuse the abbé his story. 
The present *seemed to me a favorable opportunity for 
satisfying my curiosity, and I seized it accordingly. 

“The abbé, thus appealed to, replied with his usual 
grave courtesy : ' 

“Certainly not. It is the portrait of Robert La Sarque, 
a member of the family who once lived here ; I will tell 
vou his history willingly, if you desire it, but it is a sad 
one.” 

This expression surprised me, and made me more curi- 
ous than ever, as I had always understood that the La 
Sarque family were the incarnation of all that was vilest in 
the abbé’s eyes—not only as having for a time unjustly 
possessed the estates of the Moreau family, but also having 
notoriously been the reddest of Red Republicans. 

I had never heard him mention any of the family 
before, except to allude to them disdainfully as cette 
canaille, 

** You are aware,” proceeded the abbé, “that our house 
and lands were alienated from us for several years during 
the godless times of the Revolution. I can just recollect, 
in my earliest childhood, that this house of ours was still 
in the possession of the La Sarque family, who had not a 
right to a single acre of our property. They received it 
as a reward from the regicides and atheists who then ruled 
the country, for the infamous part they had played in 
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aiding the Revolution. But there was one exception. 
Robert, the youngest of three sons of M. La Sarque, had 
barely attained to manhood when the Revolution broke 
out; but the politics of his family were always hateful 
to him. A royalist at heart, his convictions were still 
further strengthened by an attachment which he had 
formed for the daughter of an old Legitimist house, while 
his chivalrous nature was disgusted by the excesses of 
the revolutionary party. Very shortly he severed him- 
self from his family and openly espoused the cause of the 
King. 

“The day that he declared in favor of the good cause 
his father solemnly disowned him, and swore that he 
would never acknowledge him as a son again. Robert La 
Sarque threw himself heart and soul into the cause which 
he had adopted ; fought bravely on behalf of his King, 
and narrowly escaped with life on more than one occasion. 
At length came the crowning sin ofall. The few royal- 
ists who remained faithful to the cause, routed, disbanded 
and dispersed over the country, were pursued and hunted 
down like wild animals. 

**One Winter's night, in that same year, the La Sarque 
family were assembled in this very room in which we are 
sitting now, when a loud knocking was heard at the outer 
door, and in a few minutes Robert La Sarque stood before 
them. Broken, weary and half-starved, he had made his 


| way with difficulty, by unfrequented routes, across the 


country, and now came to claim an asylum in his father’s 
house. In a moment he was locked in his mother’s em- 
brace, but the old man, rising from his seat and sternly 
regarding Robert, said: ‘He is no son of mine; I de- 
nounce him!’ He then left the room, and in anether 
minute they heard the house-door close behind him, It 
was the fashion among these republicans to affect some of 
the stern inflexibility of the ancients without knewing 
anything of the virtues which adorned them. This father 
wished to earn for himself the reputation of a modern 
Alone in the dead of the Winter 
night, he walked on foot to a town three leagues off, and 
denounced his son to the revolutionary authorities. I 
do not know whether the family suspected his purpese, or 
whether Robert was too weary and disheartened to make 
any further effort to save himself, or whether he was para- 
lyzed by horror at the deed of his unnatural parent, but 
there was no attempt at concealment or flight. 

“In the middle of the night the father returned, ac- 
companied by the agents of the revolutionary pelice. 
His son, worn out by fatigue, had gone to rest im the 
chamber where we saw his portrait yesterday, but, at 
their bidding, he.arose immediately, and without a word, 
without a single reproach or remonstrance, submitted to 
be led away. He was taken to Paris, and put threngh 
the empty mockery which was called a trial in those times, 
and in three days afterward his head fell beneath fhe 
guillotine.” 

“Unfortunate youth !” cried Madame Moreau. 

‘Pity him not, my daughter ; pity him not,” said the 
abbé ; ‘it was a noble death to die. Whether one falls 
by the blade of the executioner or by the bullet of the foe, 
it matters little, so that the cause be the right one.” 

“* Mais c’était affreux !” persisted madame, to whem the 
abbé’s reasoning was not altogether convincing. 

“He died,” continued the abbé, in a somewhat sterner 
tone, ‘“‘as a Christian and a Frenchman should with to 
die, for his God and his King.” 

** And the father—what became of him ?” 

“The curse of God fell upon that family, as well it 
might,” proceeded the abbé, solemnly. ‘‘ The two other 
sons both came to untimely ends. The eldest fell from 
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his horse and was killed within a year, and the second 
died of an attack of smallpox not long after. The old 
man himself lived to know the curse of existence. Imme- 
diately on the restoration, he was expelled from the pro- 
perty which had never been his, Childless and homeless, 
a prey to the tortures of remorse, he wandered about in 
extreme old age, longing for the death which would not 
come—I never heard how or when he ended his days. 
When my father regained possession of his property, not 
an article which had been in the house during the posses- 
sion of that accursed family was allowed to remain in it, 
with the single exception of the portrait of the young 
martyr, Robert La Sarque. It had been secretly hung by 
his mother in the room from which he was roused on that 
fatal night. It has remained there ever since, and the 
room itself has never been occupied by another.” 

This, then, was the history of the portrait. I had no 
need to ask whose thought it was to place the crucifix be- 
neath it, whose hands supplied the vases with fresh 
flowers ; the memory of one who died a martyr’s death 
for Church and King, whatever the name he had borne, 
would be treasured as sacred by the Abbé Moreau. My 
host had not once spoken during the abbé’s recital, and it 
was soseldom that a retort failed to raise to his ready lips 
that I was surprised at his silence. He was apparently 
following out some train of thought of his own, for, after 
a moment, he simply asked : 

“What age was Robert La Sarque when he died, mon 
uncle ?” 

‘He was just thirty.’’ As the abbé paused, I glanced 
toward him. Quickly and reverently, I saw him raise his 
hand to his forehead and make the sign of the cross, as he 
added : ‘‘ He has been seventy years in Purgatory. Pray, 
my children, pray for his soul !” 


—_—— 


SCENES FROM LONDON LIFE. 
‘‘GLIMPSES OF HOME.,’’ 
By Janet E, Ruvutz Rees, 

Tue homes of England are proverbial. Whether we 
consider the stately mansions where every appliance that 
wealth can command is called to minister to well-being, 
or the more modest cottage homes in which love plays a 
more prominent part than money, we find the same 
element of ‘‘ comfort” which we seek in vain in any but 
English-speaking countries. No one can define comfort, 
but every one knows what it is, and mourns its absence. 
The traveler in Europe looks for it vainly in the artisti¢ 
palaces of Italy, the wsthetic receptions of Germany, or 
the decorated salons of France. The polished floors, the 
tapestried walls, the frescoed ceilings, impress him in 
their turn; the courteous welcome of the Italian, the 
sturdy hand-clasp of the German, the ‘‘ politesse” of the 
French, are each and all acceptable - and in the homes of 
every nation he may find a welcome, but not the comfort 
that he vainly seeks. Often, indeed, he meets in such 
foreign lands an easier, warmer greeting than he will ob- 
tain when he has crossed the worst bit of sea in the world, 
and landed upon the shores of Britain. There he will 
find his need of introduction ; he will realize that, if he 
intends to know the people they must first know him, 
who he is, why he comes, what his pretensions are; but 
once that difficulty is overcome, once he has passed the 
barrier, in whatever circle he may move, he will meet that 
which he has vainly sought elsewhere—he will clasp 
hands with comfort. 

We will imagine, for the moment, that leaving any one 
of the larger cities of the United States, where the ele- 
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ments of life are all more or less of English extraction ; 
then, in addition to the old-established notions of a warm 
fireside and cheerful family gatherings, he has been 
accustomed to a lavish enjoyment of creature comforts, 
he finds himself safe in London, accredited to one of the 
best and oldest houses of the city. The busy merchant 
upon whom he calls gives him a warm hand-grasp, and 
scarcely discontinuing his business conversation, declares 
himself : 

‘Glad to see you; look forward to a chat with you. 
What sort of passage did you make? Oh! been across 
Europe? Ha, well ; tell you what, my dear fellow, come 
and take pot luck with us to-night ; dinner at six, no for- 
mality. Stay, you’re a stranger here. Well, I'll call for 
you at five ; we'll take the ’bus out to Clapham together.” 
With these words the traveler is dismissed for the time, 
and delivering himself of sundry other letters, awaits 
with some curiosity the hour named by his new acquaint- 
ance, 

It is Autumn, the air of London is gloomy and depress- 
ing, the mist which heralds later fogs hangs over the 
streets. Early in the afternoon the street lamps are lit, 
and the dreary aspect of outdoor life is rather increased 
than diminished by their flickering glow. His hotel is in 
a side street ; it has been recommended as thoroughly 
English, quiet and essentially comfortable. And so he 
deems it. He has taken up an Englishman’s posture 
upon the hearthrug, and begins to appreciate the mean- 
ing of it, as the kindly warmth of the fire enters his 
system, and he feels his heart expand with satisfaction. 
For the first time since he left his own land is he comfort- 
able. He glances round the room. It is unpretentious 
but neat. Tho long, heavy curtains before the windows 
are closely drawn, shutting out the gloom of the misty 
night, the easy chairs by either side of the fire, the heavy 
drapery of the crimson damask table-cloth, the heavy 
weight of the mahogany-framed sofa, add this sense of 
comfort. He recognizes the cry of the milkman as his 
unmelodious call reminds him of the many joking allu- 
sions he has heard to London street cries ; and when 
the muffin man approaches with his bell, and rings it 
spasmodically as he passes through to the open thorough- 
fare beyond, he fairly chuckles at his recognition. He is so 
amused that he scarcely heeds the lapse of time, and 
starts when, as the old-fashioned clock on the mantelshelf 
strikes out five, the door opens, and his English friend is 
announced, 

He scarcely recognizes him for the same man, as with 
beaming face he comes foward with outstretched hand. 

“Better able to welcome you to my country now,” he 
says. ‘‘ You got rather a hurried reception at my office this 
morning, but we'll make amends when we get you home. 
Come along. I telegraphed the wife to expect you. Hope 
you don’t mind the omnibus ride.” 

And so they start, and as the Englishman talks on, and 
pauses as they approach his home, his American cousin 
wonders where the stiffness and reserve of English people 
has gone to. 

The Clapham ’bus starts some ten minutes’ walk from 
the hotel. As they hurry along, the stranger looks about 
him on either side of the street. Everywhere he catches 
glimpses of the home-life within. Here a parlor lighted 
and the curtains yet undrawn shows him asin a panorama 
ascene from English life. He catches sight of the ma- 
hogany table, the large tea-tray, with its load of cups ; the 
urn, steaming behind it. He sees the cheerful mother of 
the family take her seat ; he lingers as he catches sight of 
it, regardless of his friend’s impatience—it is so like home! 
The children gathering round the table, an elder sister at 
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the side cutting such grum slices of household bread and 
butter, a plate high piled with which she places on the 
table; the neat maid-servant, with her white, starched 
apron, and the cap with cherry-colored ribbons, who 
brings in the hot toast and places it over the basin of 
boiling water. He thinks he even hears the jokes, the 
worn-out repartees which he feels certain are being freely 
bandied ; but in a moment the blinds are down ; his com- 
panion impatiently urges him on, and the vision has faded 
away ; but it has carried him back, far, far back to the old, 
childish days when the grandmother in his home would 
describe the English tea-table of her own girlhood. 

Here is another glimpse ; this time of a poorer home. 
He catches sight,as they hurry along of the back parlor 
of a shop in the leading thoroughfare to which they are 
hastening. There are 
no curtains to ob- 
scure the view; he 
ean look right 
through into the 
passage and the shop 
beyond. He sees a 
homely woman busy 
with her needle, 
while one foot keeps 
a cradle swaying. 
He is sure she sings. 
The room is lighted 
brightly, not only by 
a gas jet, but by the 
sparkling fire. Here, 
too, the meal is set. 
The teapot is of 
metal, burnished 
bright ; the cups and 
saucers (how familiar 
he will be with that 
pattern if he pro- 
longs his stay!) are 
white, with a raised 
blue spot; the tray 
on which they stand 
is so gay that, even 
covered as it is with 
china, it adds to the 
cheerfulness of the 
little room ; the cloth 
that covers the table 
has a chequered pat- 
tern, pink and black. 
On the bar of the 
little grate isa 
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can be, but only, he soon learns, with a regulated num- 
ber ; for as they jolt and shake along, he sees many who 
would fain join them ; but the conductor shakes his head, 
or holds up both hands as a suggestive explanation of a 
‘full inside,” and on they go. 

Very little opportunity for conversation is afforded as 
they rattle over the stones. The only talker is a very deaf 
old gentleman in the corner, who never hears a word by 
any chance when he has forced a reply from his neighbor, 
and whose exit is welcomed by an appreciative nod all 
round from those who are left. They almost all know 
each other, for they come down by the same ’bus every 
evening, and they are all city men, in various lines, but 
there is no cordiality between them. 

When they meet in the commercial salesrooms, or meet 
at lunch, or take a 
glass of sherry to- 
gether, or go on 
*change, that is quite 
a different matter. 
Home reserve falls 
when they enter the 
*bus. On they rattle, 
till the worst city 
stones are left, and 
they enter the inter- 
minable road which 
will lead them 
through one of the 
most densely popu- 
lated suburbs, Ken- 
nington, to the most 
respectable, Clap- 
ham. Now they run 
cheek by jowl with 
the tram -cars, they 
sway from side to 
side, they race with 
other "buses of a like 
enterprising charac- 
ter, they stop for 3 
change of horses, 
and the interchange 
of sundry strong re- 
marks between the 
hostler and coach- 
man ; perhaps, as the 
evening is damp, the 
latter takes a drop of 
something hot, while 
the conductor claps 
his gloved hands 


trivet, and on that a kettle, boiling at such a rate that it | and remonstrates : ‘‘ Now, Bill, when are yer going on ?” 


sends out puffs of steam and sings its homely song of com- 
fort. Down the narrow passage toddles a little child, its 
face beaming with some word or message. Ah! easy to 
guess what the message was, for from the shop comes 
“‘dadda,” and the woman rises, lifts the kettle, and 
quickly makes the tea ; and the last glimpse the stranger 
catches is of the child clambering up into a high chair, 
and the father stooping over the cradle to look at the 
younger one asleep. 

And now the omnibus is reached. 

“Just in time, by Jove!” says the Englishman ; “and 
two seats vacant.” j 

Only two! and so, as the complement of passengers is 
complete, there will be no delay. The American notices, 
as he sees the omnibus reflected in the gas-lighted shop- 
windows, that the outside is crowded too, as full as it 


But at last they are at Clapham. They skirt the 
common and pass the numberless mansions, inclosed in 
their own grounds, and finally the conveyance stops, and 
the American guest is by no means sorry to find that he 
may alight and stretch his legs. His host passes his arm 
through his, and says, in his jolly way : 

** We're just there, old fellow. You'll find us homely 
people, but comfortable, my boy ! comfortable !” 

They turn down, and in the uncertain evening light the 
stranger dimly perceives a villa, from which the welcome 
ray streams on the gravel path by which they approach 
it. Up a flight of steps, and then the Englishman gives a 
peculiar rap-tap with the knocker. 

‘* That’s my knock,” he says, and the words are scarcely 
uttered when the tread of many little feet is heard, and one 
voice, distinguishable above others, cries : ‘‘ It’s papa !” 
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Instantly the door is opened, 
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ger guest ; then the youngest, 


and the flood of light and 
warmth that meets the arrival 
“at home” is quite overwhelm- 
ing. 

Four or five children are in 
the brightly lighted hall ; the 
younger chirps that ‘father’s 
here,” while an elder one re- 
ceives his hat, and the voice of 
a little maiden in the back- 
ground announces, as she raises 
the articles in question aloft : 

‘‘T’se got his slippers !” 

‘Gently, gently,” says the 
father, laughing. ‘‘ Look whom 
I have brought to see you.” 
And the stranger stands dis- 
closed. 

There is a sudden hush ; the 
younger ones slink back against 
the open door of the sitting- 


room, but the elder, a boy and 


with a sudden smile of confi- 
dence, makes a dart at his hand 
and says : 

‘*T'll give 00 the soap.” 

He soon finds out the mean- 
ing of the cabalistic utterance, 
for the four small people assist 
every evening at their father’s 
dinner-toilet, and stand admir- 
ingly while he combs his thick 
hair, and makes himself res- 
pectable, amid much laughing 
assistance from the juniors. 

Finally they escort him to 
the drawing-room, and there 
another formality is gone 
through. Papa says, ‘‘ Now for 
our good-night song, Mamie,” 
and, still standing in the open 
doorway, the two babies lisp 
out a verse of their evening 


girl, come forward, offering 
their hands with a pretty shy- 
ness, but without hesitation, 
and say, ‘‘ How do you do ?” 

‘‘Mamma in the drawing- 
room ?” asks papa, and with 
a hasty stride he opens an op- 
posite door and introduces his 
guest into his castle. How bright it all is. In a low, 
easy chair, drawn up near the burnished grate, sits a 
lady, with some light work upon her knee, and a round 
work-table in front of her, while on the other side of the 
bright fireplace an invalid reclines upon a couch. 

The lady rises from her low chair, and as the words of 
introduction fall from her husband’s lips, extends her 
hand in welcome, and says, with a smile: 

You will find us alone; my husband’s message did 
not arrive in time for me to make a stranger of you.” 

This suits her guest better than anything else could 
have done. He has a chance to see his English friend in 
the bosom of his family, with no extraneous element. He 
is introduced to the invalid sister, and is about to take his 
seat, when his host interposes : 

“Going up to wash my hands. my dear fellow ; come 
with me. This 
is a ceremony 
at which you 
may assist.” 

It is‘a cere- 
mony. The 
little ones are 
waiting at the 
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hymn, concluding with a look 
of expectation, which is ex- 
plained by the production of a 
biscuit-tin from some recess. 

Putting in their chubby 
hands, they each take two, 
then rush to their mother for 
a kiss, and in a trice are tod- 
dling up the broad staircase, 
with a laughing challenge to their father to catch them. 

‘* Now for a little peace,” he says, as he takes a seat 
near his wife. ‘‘Those big folks (nodding to the other 
two) know children have to behave,” and so they do, it 
seems—for the elder boy and girl find books at the side- 
table, and their voices are heard no more. 

Ten minutes of pleasant chat pass quickly, then the 
door opens, and a man-servant announces dinner. 

There is a momentary confusion as he enters the room 
and wheels the invalid chair across the hall, while the 
hostess, with a passing apology for the informality of the 
proceeding, accepts her guest’s arm, and follows the chair 
on its way.to the dining-room, which, with its massive 
furniture, its deep-colored curtains, its Turkey carpet, 
and the paintings on the walls, is the epitome of comfort. 

The dinner-table, clad in its snow-white drapery, with 
glistening 
glass and sil- 
ver, stands 
invitingly 
ready, and the 
guests once 
seated, the 
meal proceeds 
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tart and custard. The wine is good, but there is no dis- 
play even in that matter. With the fruit come the two 
elder children, who quietly subside into the chairs placed 
for them—the girl next her father, the boy close to the 
mother. 

Conversation throughout the meal has not flagged. 
The easy, well-bred courtesy of the hostess and her sister 
has made the guest so thoroughly one with the family, 
that he enters into the spirit of the house. He finds 
them liberal in mind, cultivated (and he gathers as they 
talk), accomplished. Both ladies had traveled and ob- 
served ; have many anecdotes of happy experiences to 
relate, and an occasional reference by the wife to her 
husband, with a “do you remember,” wakes up in him, 
too, the pleasant reminiscence of the travels undertaken 
together. When the children come they listen, but do 
not attempt to join in the conversation, until something 
especially relating to them brings them for a moment for- 
ward. Then the little girl answers readily but modestly, 
and nestles a little nearer to papa. 

After a pleasant chat the hostess rises, and saying that 
she will leave the gentlemen to their wine, follows the 
invalid back to the drawing-room, taking the children 
with her. Then the father of the family bids his guest 
draw near the fire, and in its pleasant warmth, and under 
the genial influence of the wine, talks pleasantly of his 
home, his wife, the little ones. Then subsiding into busi- 
ness topics, the conversation becomes animated, and time 
slips away until a gentle tap at the door is followed by the 
entrance of the children to say ‘‘ good-night,” and the host 
rising, suggests joining the ladies. Now ensues the pleasant 
relaxation of this charming home life. Coffee is brought in, 
not handed round by a servant, as on a more formal occa- 
sion it would have been, but poured out by the lady of the 
house, and by her served to her guests. The conversation 
turns on music. The wife plays, and when the coffee has 
been duly appreciated she takes her place at the piano, and 
then, at her husband’s request, the invalid sister prepared 
to accompany her on a concertina. As the sweet strains 
fill the room the guest’s eye wanders round and takes in 
the many evidences of refinement that meet him every- 
where. The handsome engravings on the wall he knows 
are priceless, the bric-a-brac on the what-not he justly 
values highly. There is sufficient evidence of wealth, 
but that is not the preponderating effect produced upon 
his mind. The subtle air of refinement, the flowers on 
the stand, the conservatory, which opens out at the ,ex- 
treme end of the room, and which he learns, is cared for 
by his hostess entirely, without assistance ; although she 
admitted, laughingly, that she does not mind accepting 
her husband's help in buying rare specimens ; the delicate 
china painting which he recognizes on a side-table as her 
handiwork, all combine to make up a whole which is fas- 
cinating and delightful. 

The music over, the host, rubbing his hands, says : 
‘*Now then, we can have the rubber.” And cards are 
produced, and a friendly discussion as to partners ensues, 
and is followed by much laughter and banter. The game 
is purely sociable ; not strict by any means. It lasts till 
some time after ten, and at its close the lady of the house, 
with hospitable wishes for her guest’s good rest, takes her 
leave with her sister, and the gentlemen adjourn to the 
smoking-den, where presently glasses with hot and cold 
water appear. 

The pleasant evening leaves an undying impression 
of comfort and refinement on the stranger’s mind—an 
impression which the night’s rest in the “spare” room, 
with its bright, open fire and comfortable hangings 
strengthens and confirms, The hurried breakfast and the 


hasty leave-taking in the morning, when the little ones, in 
all their early freshness, come to speed the father on his 
way, complete a glimpse of an English home, which wil] 
long dwell in the.stranger’s memory. 

As he continues his English experience many such 
pleasant hours are his. Several of his introductions are 
to wealthier people ; some of them to persons of distinc- 
tion, through whose influence he gains an insight into 
the homes of fashion. He is at last on terms of intimacy 
with families whose afternoon “ teas” are almost matters 
of history. Four o'clock finds him in the pleasant bou- 
doir of some fashionable friend, where, all ceremony and 
state set aside, he revels in the simple pleasures of the 
home life. In the midst of social excitement those 
byway hours are charming. Gossip, chat, and bright, 
sparkling, witty talk, all find a place. Here familifir 
guests drop in sans ceremonie. The children of the house 
know that it is mamma’s hour, and they venture down 
from the nurseries, and seat themselves on the hassocks 
near the mother’s chair. Especially on Sunday, this is a 
chosen time for talk. The decorations of the room gain 
added beauty from the softened light of many wax tapers. 
The children, tired with afternoon church, are resting on 
the low, deep lounge. The mother, with her air of aris- 
tocratic refinement, rejoices in this idle hour ; and as the 
informal tea proceeds, her thoughts wing their way back 
to the sabbaths of her childhood, and she recounts to the 
little ones, who are never tired of listening, the stories she 
first learned by her father’s knee. In a recess stands the 
harmonium, and presently the faltering fingers of the 
elder girl will be heard picking out the tunes which have 
been heard at church. Its sound brings in the father, and 
the faniily, under the softening influence of the hour and 
its associations, forget the stranger guest, who has indeed 
become almost one’ with them, and fall into low-toned 
conversation. 

Again, it is his lot to visit at a country house. It is 
stern Winter now, and the fields are deep in snow. What 
pleasant recollections he brings away of tie chatty morn- 
ings in the breakfast-room, the merry rolling of the balls 
in the billiard-room, when the weather forbade all outdoor 
amusement ; the skating-parties, the hunting, the more 
unpretending gathering for parish festivities—how de- 
lightful each and all! Then the hospitalities of Christ- 
mas in the great baronial hall, with its huge fire - place 
and blazing logs ; the Christmas-gifts laid out in expecta- 
tion of eager recipients ; the jollity in the servants’ quar- 
ters ; the merriment, fast and furious, of every soul in the 
vast mansion ! 

But time speeds away. Spring, with her manifold 
glories, is at hand. Our traveler extends his visit, and is 
a participator in the search for the first Spring flowers ; 
enjoys the village celebration of the old-fashioned May 
Day. He is far enough from London when it comes, to 
witness the dancing on the village-green, and to watch 
the coquetry of many rustic maidens. 

May deepens into June, and outdoor amusements put 
forth their claim. He visits a family in one of the more 
distant London suburbs, and before he leaves is inclined 
to assert that now he has found the perfection of an Eng- 
lish home. 

The family is large, there are sons and daughters of 
every age, and the widowed mother, as she moves amongst 
them, looks scarcely older than her eldest child. The 
deep peace of conquered pain is on her brow, and as the 
guest first saw her, seated amid her children in the 
garden, he, varied as his experiences had become, was 
touched with the perfect homeliness of the scene. He 
had been conducted by a servant through a spacious hall, 
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and down a flight of wrought-iron steps to the garden, 


where he was to find his hostess. A sloping lawn, shaded 
with many trees, hid the group, whose merry voices he 
could hear, from his view ; but as he followed his guide a 
sudden turn brought him face to face with what seemed 
to him a multitude, but which, after the first few moments, 
resolved itself into a family circle of ten. Every age had 
its representative, from the stalwart captain, who leaned 
against the trees, hands deep in his pockets and pipe in 
mouth, to a three years’ old darling busily plucking dai- 
sies onthe sunnylawn. Ata slight distance a noisy game 
of croquet was proceeding, the players referring every 
stroke to the judgment of the captain, who, in his turn, 
was bantering his juniors upon their want of skill. But 
the afternoon was warm, temptations to relaxation strong, 
and soon the mallets were thrown down, and a sullen 
raid upon the fruit-garden followed. The guest was 
drawn in, and found himself, with almost boyish glee, 
seeking the ripe red strawberries, or caught in the insinu- 
ating clutches of the raspberry-bed ; whilst the younger 
children, picking and eating, found time to gather the 
finest of the berries and carry them in a huge green leaf to 
mamma. 

The afternoon is far, far too lovely for them to think of 
going into the house. Tea out of doors is proposed and 
carried by general acclamation. Every one will help; 
the table is brought out of the basement breakfast-room ; 
the little ones hurry to and fro, bent on rendering assist- 
ance ; the neat maid-servants lend a helping hand. Bread 
and butter and home-made cakes play their part with the 
freshly gathered strawberries and raspberries ; the fresh 
country milk and butter brought in from an outlying 
farm, are appetizing to the last degree. 

The pleasant, informal meal proceeds amid much laugh- 
ing and many family jokes, which are quite beyond the 
guest’s understanding in their reference to the domestic 
affairs of his friends. But he enjoys all, and his interest 
increases, as, after the last drop of tea has been extracted, 
and the last famished schoolboy, whose capacity for bread- 
and-butter has no limit, is satisfied, the servants clear the 
table away, and the evening amusements proceed. Now 
it is lawn-tennis in which he-must participate, while the 
boys in vain try to persuade him that a cricket-match in 
an adjoining field has greater charms ; he will not yield to 
such a persuasion ; he is too anxious to cultivate the girls, 
whose modesty and refinement have not rendered them 
tame or uninteresting. 

As he joins them, and the pleasant twilight steals on 
creepingly, the sun lingers, loath to look his last upon 
the charming scenes he has helped to create, and the last 
rays stealing through the over-shadowing branches of the 
great chestnut trees, light up the widow’s snowy hair, and 
lend a charming influence to the scene. 

Soon the younger ones are reminded that it is bed-time, 
and the scattered members of the flock come sauntering 
in; the children from a romp in the hay-field, their hair 
and clothes still bristling with little specks, their hands 
full of great meadow-daisies, the brown hats hang- 
ing down their backs in such charming disorder that their 
new friend is quite sorry when the picturesque morsels 
depart in obedience to nurse’s summons. He is to stay all 
night, and the hour grows late before the family thinks of 
retiring to rest. The conversation, at first animated, has 
become graver, and more serious matters are enlarged 
upon, when the song of the nightingale trills upon the air, 
and all hold their breath to listen. The song continues as 
if to end in eternity, and under its influence they linger- 
ingly retire to the house, pausing once more on the steps 
before they enter the house to listen once again. They 
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find their way into the dining-room, where the gas burns 
low on account of the heat, and the ringing of a bell 
brings in the three trim maids of the household. Then 
the great family Bible is produced ; the mother, in her 
gentle voice, reads a short psalm, all join in simple prayer, 
and, rising from their knees, bid one another a quiet good- 
night, and disperse to their rooms. 


THE HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 


By C. BATTERSBY. 


Ir I should die before you, love, 
I pray you do not keep 
Your woe beyond the first few tears 
The world will have you weep; 
But say: “‘I make his heaven less 
By moaning thus in dreariness.” 


And plant my violets white and blue 
Above my place of rest, 
And tend them with those dear, kind hands 
T have so oft carest. 
And say: “These flowers were his last will, 
And for his sake I watch them still.” 


And when the Spring that I so loved 
Shall flush the land with life, 
I pray you seek my quiet grave, 
But not with tears, sweet wife; 
And, if the flowers in bloom shall be, 
Say: “Lo! he sends his love to me.” 


TORRE DEL GRECO. 


Tue pleasant town of Torre del Greco, now numbering 
nearly 5,000 inhabitants, was once celebrated for its fertile 
fields and vineyards. But repeated eruptions of fiery 
lava from the neighboring volcano gradually changed the 
district into an arid desert of scoria and sand, repeatedly 
destroying the town, which, however, as repeatedly rose 
again from its ashes. After the celebrated eruption of 
1631, it had been rebuilt in little more than a century by 
the 3,000 remaining inhabitants and their descendants, 
when, in the year 1737, another fiery torrent destroyed 
its eastern part. In 1749 the western quarter was over- 
whelmed by a stream of lava which overtopped the roofs. 
The last time that the town suffered from this terrible 
scourge was in 1861, when, on the opening of several new 
craters not far off, the houses which had been built on 
the old lava-beds of 1784, suddenly crumbled like the 
walls of Jericho at the blast of the trumpet. 

The inhabitants, prevented by swch disasters from gain- 
ing riches from the earth, sought for them in the sea It 
is now about a century since the prows of the Torre cerai- 
boats first made their way into Tunisian waters, and we 
may yet recall to mind the struggle which took place be- 
tween the African company and the fishermen of Torre 
del Greco, when, in less than seven years, the latter, ap- 
proaching the coasts of Barbary, made themselves masters 
of more than sixty miles of sea. 

At the present time a large proportion of the inhabit- 
ants of Torre derive their subsistence from the coral trade. 
The number of coral-boats belonging fo the town is frem 
500 to 600. The vessels are generally about eight tons 
burden, and when new are worth from 300 to 500 franca, 
according to size. When a bank of coral is discovered, 
it is fished by boats from all parts, the laws as to right of 
property in a newly-discovered bank not having yet been 
fixed. The coral merchants of Torre del Greco trade 
almost exclusively with foreign countries, very little busi- 
ness being done with Naples or other parts of Italy. 
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We visited the largest coral merchant and manufacturer 
in Torre del Greco, who may be taken as the representa- 
tive of his class. He alone possesses a fleet of boats, con- 
sisting of five schooners, two martinganes, and thirty- 
seven corallinas. The other merchants of the town have 
ene, two or three boats. The above-mentioned merchant 
has gradually accumulated a fortune of 10,000,000 francs, 
beginning life as a common coral-fisher. 

Every year, toward the end of January, his little fleet 
leaves Torre del Greco for an eight months’ cruise. Each 
boat carries a captain—commander—and nine men, who 
live during the time of their absence on dried peas and 
beans, macaroni and wine. They carry provisions for 
about a fort- 
night, and 
when _ these 
are finished 
run into the 
nearest port 
for more. 
They sleep in 
the small 
eabins below 
the level deck, 
the captain 
alone under 
the prow, the 
men at the 


stern. In Oc- 
tober they 
return home, 
and rest 
during the 
four Winter 


months. Very 
rarely one or 
the other un- 
dertakes a 
Winter voy- 
age in some 
ship, in the 
interest of his 
employer. 
The men are 
paid for the 
whole season ; 
the com- 
mander earns 
from 600 to 
1,000 francs, 
the men from 
300 to 400, — 
according to — 
their age and 
ability. 

The manner of fishing the coral is as follows: Every 
boat is provided with one or two chests in which to put the 
coral, and with a set of nets which are fixed to an appa- 
ratus. This consists of a large cross of wood, weighted 
where the two pieces join with a round piece of iron, to 
which is fixed a rope, and another to each of the four ends 
ef the cross ; and to each of these long ropes are fastened 
® quantity of nets. When the fishermen seck for the coral 
they let down and raise the apparatus several times until a 
bank is found, when the nets are allowed to rest on‘the 
eoral for an hour or two, in order to settle and gain a good 
hold. Then the apparatus is drawn up—very hard work, 
as the strong meshes are intertwined among the thousand 
branches of the coral, and tear it from the rocks by main 
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force. All the long, hot Summer day, eight men and 
boys—for they commence their career at the age of thir- 
teen—turn the capstan which drags up the net, while one 
man remains at the rudder, and the captain at the prow. 
When the chests are filled with the broken coral they are 
taken to the nearest port, and the coral deposited in a 
magazine, the boats returning to the fishing-ground for 
more. The work of turning the capstan often induces 
consumption, from the pressure of the bars against the 
breast. 

Last year a Sicilian found a large bank of coral at Sci- 
acca, off the coast of Sicily. This Summer the fleet of 
Torre del Greco went thither, and the take of coral was so 
enormous 
that the share 
of the above- 
named __ pro- 
prietor alone 
amounted to 
1,000,000 
francs’ worth 
of raw coral, 
8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 
francs being 
the total value 
of the coral 
taken by the 
united fisher- 
men of Torre 
del Greco; 
and yet the 
bank is not 
exhausted, 
and the boats 
will return 
there next 
year. 

Usually the 
quantitytaken 
in one season 
is manu fac- 
tured into 
beads and 
other orna- 
ments in the 
course of one 
year; this 
time the 
quantity is so 
extraordinary 
that it will 
take twenty 
years to use 
it up. The 
coral found on this bank is of very small size. 

On arriving at the principal manufactory in Torre, which 
belongs to the owner of the fleet we have mentioned, we 
were first taken into the upper rooms of his house, and in 
one of them were shown a stack of raw coral about twelve 
cubic feet in bulk. It looked exactly like a stack of 
small, dried branches and twigs of a light-brown color. 
Every single branch and twig is sorted by the proprietor 
or his sons. 

We then descended to the workshop, where 150 girls, 
women, and men are employed, and others work at their 
own houses, in all numbering about 600 persons. The 
women and girls are the wives and daughters of the fish- 
ermen. The women earn from one to three francs a day; 
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TORRE DEL GRECO. 


the men, from six to seven. ‘They com- 
mence work at about seven o’clock in 
the morning, and work till dark, no gas 
or other light being used. 

On entering the large double room, 
or rather cellar, with vaulted ceiling, on 
the ground-floor of the proprietor’s 
house, our ears were assailed with the 
shrill noise of twenty files working at 
once. One-half of the room was filled 
with women seated at a long table, the 
top of which was partitioned off into 
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small troughs. Here the coral undergoes the first pro-; Then comes the perforation of the beads. The girls 
cess of manufacture into beads. Each woman has a large | employed in this work have each a small, rough table, on 
file and a gigantic pair of sugar-nippers. With the file which is a basin of water with a tin spout attached. coe 
she notches a branch of coral at small intervals, with the | rough bead is fixed at the edge of the spout in a sort “ 
nippers she cuts it into pieces, which fall into a large wooden clippers, and the water a cote oa 
apron suspended from her waist to the edge of the table. | bead through a bit of rag stuck into the spout. 
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of the holes is done in the following primitive manner : 
The operator holds in her left hand a fine borer, the point 
of which she places on the stationary bead, then with her 
right hand she draws the string of a tiny bow of wood 
rapidly along the stick of the borer, thus causing it to 
revolve, when the hole is drilled in a few seconds, 

The bead is then passed on to another woman, who 
roughly rounds it in a groove on a whetstone. These are 
the common oblong beads, not carefully worked. The 
perfectly round ones, after being cut and bored, are 
finished by men. The bead is stuck on a fine needle or 
point fastened to a little stick ; this the workman holds 
in his left hand, the thumb of which is protected by a 
piece of leather. The bead is then rounded with a file, 
the workman with his protected thumb turning it round 
and round, and supporting it against the edge of his table, 
while he uses the file with his right hand, The fine dust 
caused in this way must be injurious to the lungs. There 
were about twenty men at work, crowded together at a 
table in one corner of the room. 

The beads are lastly washed in sacks in large stone 
troughs of water, built against the wall near the door ; 
the women roll and press the sacks, thus turning the 
beads round and round, by which process they are partly 
polished by friction against each other. The final and 
high polish is done by hand with little sticks (stecchetti) 
and pumice-stone. There is no possible control against 
petty theft during the manufacture of the beads, as no- 
thing is easier than to slip a few into the pocket or other 
portion of the dress, but only one man out of the 600 per- 
sons employed was in prison for theft. 

Several designers are engaged for the artistic work, 
which is done in the upper rooms by skilled workmen. 
But the bulk of the trade is in beads. The chief export 
is to Caleutta and Madras, then follow Japan and the 
United States. The value of the raw coral is about 
doubled when manufactured, 

Before leaving we were shown a number of curiosities, 
one of which was a large piece of Japanese coral, about 
eight inches high and three thick, which has been cut 
into a little pyramid formed of the tiny busts of the late 
King Victor Emmanuel, King Humbert, Queen Marga- 
rita, and their little son. The likeness of the latter is 
really good, and the trophies, flowers, ete., which sur- 
round and support the little heads are very finely worked, 
though the effect of the whole is more curious than art- 
istic, ; 

On passing through the town on our way home, we 
stopped to speak to several coral-fishers who were saunter- 
ing about, enjoying their holiday. They were all well 
and comfortably dressed in clean jerseys and pilot cloth, 
and looked robust and healthy, with sunburnt and 
weather-beaten faces. Like all Italians, they had easy, 
gentlemanly manners. They spoke with pride of the large 
fleet possessed by Torre del Greco, and, while shaking 
hands at parting, invited us to come and see the corallinas 
next January, when fitted ont and ready to start once 
more to ransack the sea for its rosy treasure. 


HOW ARTIFICIAL GEMS ARE MADE. 


Great was the excitement among the famous jewelers 
of Paris when it was first announced that a method had 
been discovered of making rubies, sapphires and Oriental 
emeralds in fabulous quantities. Fora while they consoled 
themselves with the reflection that the real stones would 
always have the advantage over the artificial ; but the ex- 
eitement increased when it became known that the manu- 


| factured gems were no imitations, but were absolutely 


| of the misery of the world would cease. 


identical with the productions of Nature. 

Some people thought that Government ought to inter- 
fere and forbid the manufacture, while others indulged in 
fond expectations that now, at last, the dreams of the 


| alchemist would be realized, and that when gold and dia- 


monds could be made wholesale, all the poverty and most 
With regard to 
the diamond, we shall have a word to say presently ; but 
as for gold and other metals, the majority of modern 
chemists consider them as simple elements, which, though 
changing their form and capable of various combinations, 
are still intrinsically the same, and cannot, therefore, be 
produced from any other substances. It is quite a differ- 
ent matter with precious stones, most of which—even 
those which we prize most highly—are, in the eyes of the 
chemist, of very humble origin. The ruby, sapphire and 
emerald, and many others, are simple clay : or, rather, alu- 
mina, crystallized ; while the diamond is closely related 
to the soot which collects in our chimneys. Others 
again—such as the common emerald, aquamarine, chryso- 
beryl and jacinth—contain earth nearly related to alu- 
mina, as ‘‘ beryl-earth,” or glucina, and ‘‘zircon-earth,”’ 
which are, in themselves, so little rare or valuable, that in 
some places the poor relations of the emerald are used to 
pave the streets. 

In fact, all precious gems, diamonds and pearls in- 
cluded, are for the most part composed of very common 
material—such as alumina, silica, carbon, lime, magnesia, 
ete.—which we are accustomed constantly to see in other 
forms. The only advantage possessed by the precious 
stone is that the common material of which it is composed 
has crystallized in an uncommon way, its rarity as well as 
beauty constituting its value. Having, therefore, asver- 
tained the chemical composition of a sapphire or ruby, if 
we can induce the various elements to combine and erys- 
tallize, we shall have, not imitation stones, but real ones 
artificially produced, They are as real as the ice made by 
an artificially lowered temperature, or the chickens p.o- 
duced by an incubator ; but, after all, we cannot be said 
to make them, for we but give them the opportunity and 
necessary conditions for making themselves. 

Chemical combinations and simple substances crystal- 
lize when they pass from the liquid or gaseous into the 
solid state. The most familiar example of crystallization 
is that of water, which becomes ice at a certain tempera- 
ture. Water impregnated with salt and allowed to evap- 
orate will deposit salt-crystals ; and if a sufficient quan- 
tity of alum be dissolved in hot water and left to cool, it 
will be deposited in small, transparent, eight-sided crys- 
tals, which will continue to grow until they attain a large 
size, if left perfectly quiet, where the water can evaporate 
slowly. Any impurities or admixture the alum may have 
contained will remain behind in the vessel as sediment, 
for crystallization is generally accompanied by purifica- 
tion. Many precious stones have apparently been formed 
in this sort of way, as well as most of the less valuable 
ones, such as rock crystal, agate, jasper, opal, chalcedony, 
chrysoprase, carnelian, blood-stone, amethyst, cairngorm 
and onyx, which consist mainly of silica, of which the 
common flint is an impure variety. 

At the same sitting of the Paris Academy in which MM. 
Fremy and Feil announced their discoveries, M. Monnier 
said that he had obtained opals by pouring a weak solu- 
tion of oxalic acid on a strong solution of silica and soda, 
by which the silica was made slowly to crystallize. The 
introduction of sulphuric acid and protoxide of nickel 
gave a green crystal like the chrysoprase. Another 
method of crystallization is that of the slow cooling of 
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melted minerals. Take a crucible containing melted sul- 
phur or bismuth; let it cool slowly, until a crust is 
formed on the top ; make a hole in this and pour out part 
of the liquid, and the sides of the hollow thus formed will 
generally be covered with very fine crystals ; the whole 
looking like a crystal druse, such as amethysts and other 
half-precious stones often form. 

At some time or other in its history, this earth seems to 
have been in a state of fiery fusion, when all its elements 
were mingled together in chaotic confusion, and formed 
the most wonderful combinations. The whole earth, in 
fact, was a gigantic laboratory, and the metals played the 
part of pigments, now sustained by the aniline combina- 
tions. But for them the precious stones would have been 
all alike, and for the most part as colorless as water ; it is 
to the metals they owe their brilliant hues. Rubies and 
emeralds are both apparently tinted with chromium, the 
sapphire with cobalt, lapis lazuli with a combination of 
iron, others with copper, nickel and manganese. 

The really beautiful imi/ation stones made in Paris con- 
sist of a very pure, transparent and lustrous glass, called 
Strass, after its inventor, which is frequently colored with 
the same metallic oxides as real precious stones. Thus 
the color of the topaz is obtained from antimony and 
gold; that of tlie ruby from pearl of cassius (a stannate 
of tin, with stannate of oxide of gold), or from a solution 
of gold in aqua regia (nitro-muriatic acid), The well- 
known Bohemian ruby-glass is colored with gold, while 
the ordinary red glass is produced by copper, and a com- 
moner kind by iron. Some of the finest yellow glass is 
colored by silver. The first precious stone to be success- 
fully produced by artificial means was the lapis lazuli, 
the sapphire of classical times, but by no means to be 
confounded with the sapphire of the modern jeweler, 
though closely related to it. Lapis lazuli is an opaque 
stone, of an exquisite, cornflower blue, and was highly 
prized by the ancient Indians, Assyrians, Persians, Jews, 
Egyptians and Greeks: Freed from impurities and 
rubbed down, it gives the ultramarine used by medizval 
artists for the robes of their Madonnas ; and in their day 
it was worth its weight in gold, the purchaser of a picture 
having always to pay extra for its use, Its rarity and the 
cost of preparation make the true ultramarine still worth 
from $3 to $15 the ounce. 

The ruby and sapphire were the next to attract atten- 
tion. Several decades ago, a chemist named Gaudin suc- 
ceeded in obtaining little balls of a ruby-red by melting 
together pure clay and a solution of chromate of lime, 
the color being more or less intense, according to the 
quanity of chromium used. There balls were so hard as 
to seratch glass, topaz and garnet with ease, but they were 
not crystals, and they were not as transparent as might 
be wished. Many other chemists made similar attempts, 
with more or less suecess. The great thing to be aimed 
at was, evidently, the crystallization of the alumina or 
beryl-earth ; and for this purpose it was necessary that it 
should be melted, mixed with the coloring metals, and 
allowed to cool very slowly. The best medium for melt- 
ing the clay appeared to be boracie acid, which was heated 
with it in a platinum crucible for a considerable time. As 
it evaporated, small rubies, sapphires or emeralds were 
formed ; but their size was too insignificant to make the 
process remunerative. 

M. Fremy’s new attempts have been, however, much 
more successful, and proceed on a rather different plan. 
All clay, even the purest, is a silicate of alumina, this 
earth being nowhere found pure in a natural state. 
Taking kaolin, or china clay, the purest of all, which con- 
tains from 42 to 48 per cent. of alumina, M. Fremy mixes 
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with it an equal quantity of red lead, and then exposes it 
to an intense heat for several weeks, The lead not only 
attracts to itself the silicic acid contained in the clay, but 
even that of the earthenware crucible, into which it eats 
its way to such an extent that, in order to prevent loss, it 
is necessary to place the first vessel in a second. When 
at last it is allowed to cool, the crucible is broken, and 
its contents are found in two layers, the upper one glassy, 
and consisting mainly of silicate of lead, while the lower 
is crystalline, and contains most perfect crystals of alu- 
mina. If nothing but clay and red lead have been used, 
they are perfectly colorless, but will scratch glass, rock- 
crystal and topaz, and are in fact specimens of the precious 
corundum called diamond spar, because it is next in 
hardness to the diamond itself. By the addition of two 
or three per cent. of chromate of lime, the corundum 
acquires a lovely rose-color, and becomes a ruby, while a 
trace of the chromate and 2. small quantity of oxide of co- 
balt convert it into the sapphire. 

Until quite recently it seemed that, though other gems 
might be conquered, the diamond would still vindicate 
her claim to her ancient title of Adamas, the Invincible or 
Untamable, but it is so no longer. Everybody has 
known for some time that the transparent diamond was 
only a peculiar form of crystallized carbon, but the great 
difficulty which has hitherto baffled all the chemists, has 
been that of finding some means of dissolving or vaporiz- 
ing this intractable substance, which refuses to melt in 
the hottest flame, and resists the action of acids, alkalies, 
alcohol and ether ; and though it dissolves in molten cast- 
iron, is so perverse as to crystallize in the form, not of 
diamond, but of plumbago or biacklead. 

It has hitherto been supposed that liquids were the 
only solvents, but Mr. Hannay and Mr. Hogarth, of Glas- 
gow, the successful diamond-makers, found that when 
alcohol in which potassic iodide had been dissolved was 
heated above the ‘ critical point” at which it ceases to be 
a liquid and becomes gaseous, the iodide, instead of being 
precipitated in the solid form, as they expected, remained 
in a state of solution or diffusion in the gas. Moreover, a 
fragment of iodide was dissolved by the gas alone, with- 
out coming in contact with the liquid at all. When the 
gas was suddenly released from pressure, the iodide was 
deposited in the form of a cloud of snow-white crystals 
like hoar-frost, which were re-dissolved when the pressure 
was increased ; and as Mr.* Hannay found that a solid 
when freed from its gaseous solvent was invariably de- 
posited in a crystalline form, he considered that carbon 
might be induced to dissolve and crystallize in a similar 
way. On making the attempt, however, he found that 
plumbago, charcoal and blacklead still réfused to yield to 
the most probable solvents, even when these were brought 
to their critical points. Next he bethought him that sub- 
stances which refuse to combine under ordinary circum- 
stances, will do so readily in the ‘ nascent ” state—i.e., 
at the moment when they are liberated from some other 
combination ; and he found that when a gas containing 
both carbon and hydrogen is subjected to heat under 
great pressure, and in the presence of certain metals, the 
two part .company, the hydrogen being attracted to the 
metal, and the carbon left free. After attacking this 
nascent carbon with various gaseous solvents, Mr. Hannay 
succeeded in dissolving it ; and, when the pressure was 
reduced, he had the triumphant satisfaction of seeing the 
carbon deposited in the form of minute transparent 
crystals, having all the characteristics of the true diamond. 
At present the cost of producing them is twenty times 
that of their market value. 

Whether Nature’s diamonds haye been formed in a way 
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similar to Mr. 
Hannay’s is 
doubtful; it 
may be that 
she, with her 
unlimited  re- 
sources, docs 
not always 
confine herself 
to one method ; 
but an eminent 
‘chemist has re- 
cently said: 
“We are en- 
tirely ignorant 
of the mode of 
the diamond’s 
formation in 
Nature. The 
only thing 
which may be 
regarded as 
certain is that 
it has not been 
formed at a 
high tempera- 
ture.” 


A TREE THAT 
Strinos.— The 
“stinging-tree” 
of Queensland, 
Australia, is a 
luxurious 
shrub, pleasing 
to the eye, but 
dangerous to 
the touch. It 
grows from 
two to three 
inches to ten 
or fifteen feet 
in height, and 
emits a dis- 
agreeable odor. 
A traveler 
says: ‘* Some- 
times, while 
shooting tur- 
keys in the 
shrubs, I have 
entirely for- 
gotten the 
stinging - tree 
till I was 
warned of its 
close proximity 
by its smell, 
and have often 
found myself 
in a little for- 
est of them. I 
was only once 
bJung, and that 
very lightly. 
Its effects are 
eurious. It 
leaves no mark, 
but the pain is 
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maddening, 
and for months 
afterward the 
part, when 
touched, is 
tender in rainy 
weather, or 
when it gets 
wet in washing, 
etc. I have 
seen &@ man 
who treats or- 
dinary pain 
lightly, roll on 
the ground in 
agony after 
being stung, 
and I have 
known a horse 
so completely 
mad after get- 
ting into a 
grove of the 
trees, that he 
rushed open- 
mouthed at 
every one who 
approached 
him, and had 
to be shot. 
Dogs," when 
stung will rush 
about whining 
piteously, and 
biting pieces 
from the affect- 
ed part, in vain 
effort to escape 
pain. 


Tue first step 
toward great- 
ness is to be 
honest, says 
the proverb ; 
but the proverb 
fails to state the 
case strongly 
enough. Hon- 
esty is not only 
the first step 
toward great- 
ness, it is great- 
ness itself. 


Ler every 
person so live 
that he can go 
to bed in peace 
with himself at 
night. No mat- 
ter who else 
fights with him, 
don’t let that 
little grumbler 
called con- 
science have 
good grounds 
for putting in 
his oar, 
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By AMANDA M. Douctas, 


Sue came in from a breezy ramble over the hills, and 
brought the breath of the woods with her. The light and 
shade was in her eyes, the bloom on her cheek, and that 
wonderful freshness in air and step, the elasticity of moun- 
tain-tops. 

Knowing that it was late, she hung her hat in the hall 
and walked into the breakfast-room. This was not a hotel 
exactly, but a large, roomy country house, with sundry 
additions, since fashion’s tide had, in some degree, 
turned toward Wantage Cliffs. And the Mounts were de- 
lightful, old-fashioned hosts. 

Cliff House, lower down, was the greaé place. Hops 
were frequent, and flirtations numerous and spicy. But 
Celia Halford had passed that dangerous time ; indeed, 
she had come for the mountain air and Mrs. Mount’s 
motherly affection, and did not mind if most of the gen- 
tlemen in the house were old fogies. 

No doubt you will think her too old for a heroine ; she 
had pased thirty by a month when the romance of her life 
began in this out-of-the-way place, and in an unexpected 
manner. 

But I think some of the best and noblest impulses, 
faiths and realizations come after the first flush of impa- 
tient, unreasoning youth. 

Mrs. Mount still sat there, and a new-comer by her 
side. 

“Mr. Murray, this is my friend Miss Halford; Mr. 
Murray, Celia. How bright and fresh you look! Sit 
down and have some breakfast.” 

Mr. Murray glanced up and nodded. A man about of 
her own age, not especially handsome, but strong, whole- 
some, earnest, with no weak or morbid lines about the 
face, though it was rather thin just now. His chestnut 
hair was cropped cluse, and showed a finely shaped head ; 
his eyes were hazel, his mouth firm, yet pleasant, and a 
broad, dimpled chin. Perhaps he was no better than 
dozens of men who did not appear to have half his stamina 


or truth ; but he did carry with him a something that im- | 


pressed people strongly. 

He had met many girls anu women in his day, but as he 
looked at this one, an odd bit of poetry floated through 
his mind : 

“A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 


To warn, to counsel, and command ;” : 


and it was so seldom one found these qualities in a woman 
—at least, in the women of the day. Then he thought of 
an evening—almost a year ago, when he had fancied him- 
self almost in a heaven of love, and in some way drifted 
Lack into commonplace. She was a bright, pretty, clever 
girl, just as fond of dancing, gayety and finery as before— 
in fact, in no whit changed. 

He fancied that in some mysterious way the love was to 
ennoble and render sacred all his future life ; instead, 
Nellie Darrell planned out the kind of house she wanted, 
the horses she hoped to be able to keep, and the dainty 
parties and dinners she meant to give. It would take a 
good deal of money, and he went to work manfully. 

He wanted to be married about the holidays. Nellie’s 
aunt had suggested as much. So he was straining every 
nerve, growing into a sharp, shrewd business man, wink- 
ing at transactions that he had held himself immeasurably 
above. Other men did them, and were lauded for the re- 
sult. It was a hot, eager, unscrupulous race, where you 
pushed aside the weak, and overturned the strong, if you 


could. Every man for gain, not honor, honesty or fidel- 
ity ; these were obsolete virtues. 

Business being dull, and he rather worn with the strife, 
he bethought himself of this nook among the mountains, 
where he had spent some months half-a-dozen years ago. 
It had changed much, but here were Mr. and Mrs. Mount. 
At the Cliff House four or five friends were staying, and 
some very attractive girls. 

‘‘But, I forgot,” said Curtis, laughingly ; ‘‘ Ned is 
already caged. It would be better for you at Mount’s, 
old fellow. There are two fat old widows and some prosy 
married people. Nothing like keeping out of danger.” 

So he had arrived the evening before, slept late in the 
morning, and was here, taking breakfast with Miss Hal- 
ford, and discussing Nature with the zest and interest of 
two-and-twenty, when the world and he were new. 

Society nothings are no doubt safer. When two people 
bring out their souls and compare them, talk over the 
kind of lives that are best and truest, the stray bits in 
books that have lingered when plot and people were half 
forgotten, a poem that stirred and roused one to new en- 
deavor—unless they have very strong safeguards there is 
a subtle danger. 

I do not mean to say that they discovered over the 
breakfast-table how many thoughts and tastes they had in 
common, fancies they neither would be likely to share 
with the world in general—yet it did not take them many 
days to find it out. 

And Celia Halford had that great, exceeding charm in 
woman—simple friendliness. She fancied herself past the 
time of love and lovers. Three girls and their mother 
there had been, living on a scanty income in a country 
village. Clara, the eldest, was a handsome, showy girl, 
and before twenty married a widower—wealthy, of course, 
and old enough to have been her father, but kind of heart 
and well bred, and quite infatuated with his young wife, 
whose interest soon centred in her own family. 

Celia was a born housekeeper. She could make over 
old dresses equal to new, furnish up a room out of most 
unpromising fragments, and make two or three different 
dishes out of a cold joint. Besides this, she was an ad- 
mirable nurse, as her poor mother had occasion to 
know. 

Juliette, the younger sister, had a beautiful voice, and 
spending a Winter in the city, sung herself into matri- 
mony. 

Celia looked at her own quiet, uneventful life with a 
little regret but no actual pain. She gave her youth to 
her mother cheerfully. She had some friends, but no 
lovers. Was it some fatal lack, some want of attractive- 
ness ? 

Mrs. Halford died quite suddenly at the last. The 
small farm was bought up by a railroad company, and 
Mr. Grove, Juliette’s husband, invested the money so 
well that Celia found herself mistress of twenty thousand 
dollars at the time she was thirty. She looked still 
young, and Juliette was fain to make a belle of her ; but 
this Summer she had refused all gayeties and come to her 
mother’s old friend, Mrs. Mount, little dreaming that her 
life was to cross another’s at an unexpected angle, and 
open to her a world she scarcely thought of entering. 
‘But somehow the threads of tragedy always meet. 

Murray paid her no especial attention, yet there was 
never a day in which they did not have a little talk ora 


| little stroll to themselves. He learned her habits and 
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haunts ; he joined her in morning rambles ; and in a fort- 
night he showed the improvement simple, natural living 
made with him. 

One moonlight night they were wandering about, dis- 
cussing the old subjects of love and sorrow, of lives tragic 
and commonplace. . 

‘*Yet how few histories have anything in them worth 
remembering, or living over again,” he said. ‘‘I believe 
of all times I envy the era of the Crusades. Don’t laugh, 
Miss Halford. That sounds very young, I will admit, 
yet occasionally I find myself going back to twenty.” 

** And you regret that we live in such prosaic times ?” 

A half-sad expression crossed her face at the moment. 

‘Even the war, you see, with all its deeds of hervism, 
has scarcely roused us. We have gone back to our 
money-getting. Friend and foe serve us alike.” 

**T should be sorry to think so,” she interrupted, 
quickly. 

**Tt amounts to that. We would not put our worldly 
possessions in jeopardy for any friend, and the man who 
betrayed and cheated last week is our invited guest to- 
morrow. No, I am not cynical, merely given to a stray 
bit of philosophy. And yetI can’t help thinking it would 
be worth half of ‘one’s life to have a magnificent friend- 
ship or an overwhelming love in it. But that went out 
with Arthur’s Knights.” 

With that, Celia paused to think of her sisters. Neither 
had been rapturously, enthusiastically in love ; yet they 
were going through life comfortably. 

‘*Perhaps a reasonable, tranquil happiness is better,” 
she said ; yet her tone was not quite assured. 

** And those old people of the ballads—what a business 
they made of it! Modern love stands very little test or 
strain. Why, I can count up a host of broken engage- 
ments !” 

‘Perhaps a little heart-break then is better than a 
great deal of heart-break afterward.” 

‘‘T am not sure thatI believe in broken hearts, even, 
Miss Halford.” 

‘‘Now you are cynical, surely, Let us keep a little 
faith.” 

It came into his mind at that moment that if anything 
should happen between him and Nellie, the changeful 
tide would soon wash away the sign of what had been. 
Would not a man who could supply all her material wants 
be the same to her ; and as for him—— 

He was ashamed of himself that he could think of re- 
linquishing her so easily. Why, she ought to be as dear 
to him as his very life. Was his nature, his soul, so much 
at fault ? He wondered if it was wise to spend so much 
time with Miss Halford. She was not the sort of woman 
to make him untrue ; she had no pretty, coquettish ways 
to lead a man on ; perhaps she was a little too strong, too 
self-poised. And yet she suggested possibilities that he 
had once dreamed of, but never found. 

He almost made up his mind to go down to Cliff House 
and have a plunge in the gayeties. There was a fascinat- 
ing widow and a divorcee who were flirting desperately, 
the more so as neither of them were inclined for matri- 
mony a second time. 

Half a dozen of his friends badgered him, and wondered 
what he could find so absorbing at the Mounts’! And 
then came some bad news. The venture on which he had 
staked so much, the bubble that had looked so fair, was 
swept away in an instant. He was almost a poor man 
again ! 

Nay, worse than that! He had been risking some 
money that he had no right to use. He ought to go to 
New York, and borrow enough to replace it in case of an 


emergency. His two best friends were away. To whom 
could he turn in this terrible strait ? 

Failure had never occurred to him before—indeed, he 
had been uniformly successful. This venture would have 
put him above the danger of ill-fortune, if it had ended 
as he supposed. He had money in other matters, but 
it would be suicidal to take it out now at so great a 
sacrifice. 

Suppose he went to Nellie and her aunt, and said : 

‘Tam in a great difficulty. I must have ten thousand 
dollars in a week’s time, or go to ruin, possibly. Do you 
love me well enough to befriend me ?” 

Thereat he smiled scornfully. Truly, he should do no 
such thing. But what a tender, loyal love it would be to 
which one could go in doubt or sorrow, or even sin ! 
Was there any such in this world! Just now he longed 


for the friendship and the love unto death, through evil. 


as well as good report. 

Out on the broad porch he came face to face with Celia 
Halford. She looked so simply, purely noble standing 
there, the impersonation of a better and finer womanhood 
than the common society type, that he could have gone 
down on his knees and kissed the hem of her garment. 
If he were quite free—— 

He turned scarlet at the thought. At heart he was a 
loyal man ; he had made his choice and would abide by 
it, unless fate intervened and pushed him down to social 
perdition, where he would not be worthy of any woman’s 
love. 

She colored too, delicately, like some pale-tinted rose, 
and struggled through a self-consciousness that was quite 
new to her. 

‘*Oh,” she began, ‘‘are you engaged this morning ? 
It would be a fine day for Eagle’s Nest!” Then she 
paused, suddenly, and a strange tremor ran through her 
pulses. 

He had asked her to go with him sometimes ; why not 
take this opportunity—have one long, sweet, delightful 
day with her? Was he strong enough to dare such peril ? 
Alone with her in the mysterious, whispering woods, lis- 
tening to the cool, sweet voice, watching the slow-moving 
eyes that had come to have a wondrous fascination for 
him, and imagining how the tender red lips might breathe 
some dearer confessions ! Then, with asudden wrench, 
he tore himself away from the vision. 

“T half promised the day to some of the fellows at the 
Cliff House,” he replied, rather confusedly. 

She felt a little disappointed, but making an effort, said, 
with some gayety : 

“T am not going to persuade yoy to break your 
promise.” 

He turned and glanced at her with something in his 
eyes that she could never forget. 

**You could do it easily, but it would not be well for 
either. Miss Halford, I have no right to stand in a false 
position, especially toward so noble and truthful a woman 
as you. I am engaged——” 

Her face was scarlet. Had she done or said aught that 
would make him think that— she—had designs ? 

‘Forgive me—it was my only safeguard !” 

Then he left her, stunned and surprised, ready to blame 
and torture herself after the manner of sensitive, honor- 
able women. How could she have been so frank, so 
friendly and foolish? Up here, in this out-of-the-way 
place, she had fallen into a blunder that she never would 
have committed in society. Would it not be best to pack 
her trunks and rejoin Juliette at Newport ? 

She went to her room and sewed industriously all the 
morning. It was an unusually quiet day, but she was 
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restless in the extreme ; the effort she made to keep her 
thoughts in one direction tired and confused her ; every 
step roused her nerves to an electric state, with some 
sense of sudden and vital change, and she seemed to | 
shrink from an unseen ordeal that she knew she must face 
presently. 

Are there presentiments ? She fancied she ran away to 
escape what was coming ; she would take a long walk and 
have tea in her own room, and to-morrow she would 
surely go. Soshe put on her wide leghorn hat, with its 
drooping plume, and walked rapidly to one of her favor- 
ite haunts, a little nook formed by a great craggy rock | 
and a group of gnarled trees. The wood - robins 
haunted it, but now they seemed strangely silent. 
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glanced at the signature, and 
again at the envelope, ‘‘ Edward 
Murray, Esq.” 

A fiush of scarlet stained her 
proud face. The letter had 
been brought in carelessly, and 
in a calmer mood she could not 
have made the mistake. But 
she had learned enough to know 
‘hat this was important to him ; 
that it concerned his reputation. 
Oh, was it true that he had 
made an attempt to go out of 
life rather than face anything 
so bitter ? 

And how was she to get it to 
him without cruel mortification ? 
She had torn the envelope in 
opening it carelessly. No, there 
was nothing but the truth, so 
she inclosed the letter anew, 
with a slip of paper, on which 
was written her apology. 

The news was quite encour- 
aging the next morning. The 
wound was severe, bnt Murray 
had a fine constitution, and the 
doctor felt sure that he would pull through. 

Celia sent in the letter by a servant, and wondered if 
she had not better begin her packing ! 

Mrs. Mount came to her presently. 

‘*Mr. Murray insists upon seeing you,” she began. 
‘‘The doctor said he must be kept very quiet, but he wor- 
ries about this. Don’t excite him, Celia. He knows you 
saved his life, but I would not let him talk about it.” 

‘‘ Did I save his life ?” she asked, wonderingly. 

‘‘Why, of course. There, you had better go, and not 
keep him waiting.” 

She said to herself that her sympathy was but natural 


What was this? Something flung in a heap, a 
human form—a familiar garb—a face ghastly with 
pallor and blood, a face so well known that she 
reeled and uttered a wild shriek. Then her senses 

» seemed to return. She felt for the pulse and found 
none. Help must be had—oh, Heaven, grant that 
it might not be too late! E 

She flew back to the house and frightened them 
with her pale face and startling story. Mr. Mount 
and two men started for the body, while a servant 
was dispatched for Dr. Jaynes. 

‘“‘He is not dead,” Mrs. Mount said, coming to 
her room, hours afterward, it appeared. It is an 
ugly wound, and he must have bled a good deal. 
What a mercy you found him! He had been off 
hunting with some of the Cliff people. Harry 
Conlan said he seemed dumpish and out of spirits, 
but I can’t think he did it purposely, though they 
do say he lost dreadfully by some stocks. Will 
you come down, or shall I send you up some hot 


tea? You look deathly yourself.” 
“Send up something,” she answered, tremu- 
lously. 


But she wanted no supper. Later her mail was 
brought in. She had one gentleman correspondent, 
her brother-in-law, and she opened this business- 
looking letter carelessly, and puzzled herself over 
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for a friend she liked and admired, and who was in mis- 
fortune. Yet she would have shunned the interview had 
it been possible. But when she saw him so white and 
wan, and noted the deprecating expression of the sweet, 
sad eyes, her whole heart went out in pity. 

‘‘T wanted to see you”— and he fumbled a little with 
the fatal letter, his features sharpening with a struggle 
like that of death. 

“You did not mean to take your life yesterday ?” she 
cried, in accents of distress. 

“No. Don’t think that meanly of me, Miss Halford. 
As God bears me 
witness, that was 
an accident. And 
I ought to be 
grateful that you 
found me, yet I 
am not sure but 
death would have 
been the best 
thing that could 
have happened to 
me. Nay, do not 
shudder ; I shall 
not pain you by 
dying here before 
your eyes.” 

**Can I not do 
something for 
you ?” she asked, 
tremulously. 

“IT want to 
make a little ex- 
planation. A 
good and hono- 
rable woman will 
no doubt be 
shocked by such 
a story, and yet 
it is no uncom- 
mon one. Miss 
Halford, let me 
confess the sum 
of my villainies. 
Tam engaged to 
a girl whom I 
have every reason 
to believe loves 
me. For her sake 
{ was making 
haste to be rich. 
I have used some 
money confided 
to my care and 
lost it. I have 
met a woman who 
could be the 
ideal of a noble and true-hearted man. She has given 
me no encouragement by word or deed, but through her 
I have learned what love, pure and sacred, might do for 
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a man—help him to reach the high estate God meant for | 


him. So here I tell her the truth, that she may despise 
meas I deserve. All this, you see, is the bitter sting in 
the knowledge that she has saved my life—it should have 
been the life of a nobler man.” 

‘*Can Ido nothing for you ?” and the tone, piercing 
sweet, called a smile to his pallid face. 

‘*T am not sure but the most sensible thing would be to 
tear off these bandages and drift out of the world. Yor if 
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I live, there are ruin and disgrace. And yet, if I could 
have seen with the clear eyes that I see to-day! But we 
must pay our penalties and learn wisdom too late. Will 
you forgive me the pain I have caused you ? will you let 
me say that it has been a great pleasure to know you this 
brief while ?” 

He raised himself a little, put out his hand—then, over- 
come by exhaustion, fainted quite away. 

She summoned Mrs. Mount, who said, crossly : 

**How could you, Celia? And when I told you to be 
so careful, too!’ Then she sent her out of the room. 

The fact that 
Mr. Murray did 
or could have 
loved her had 
very little weight 
with Celia Hal- 
ford then. She 
was shocked. He 
had fallen far 
below her ideal. 
And yet, only two 
days ago, she be- 
lieved him the 
embodiment of 
honorable man- 
hood. 

After all, what 
was it to her? 
They were the 
simplest of Sum- 
mer friends. And 
yet, if she were a 
man, she would 
not hesitate to 
save him. She 
had begun to ex- 
perience the nar- 
rowness and the 
loneliness of her 
own life, and was 
longing to do 
something that 
would take her 
beyond the every- 
day round, give 
her warm and 
vital interest in 
her fellow - crea- 
tures. 

Could she res- 
cue this soul from 
its moral danger 
and death? It 
might be strong 
for all the years 
to come. The 
| desire grew upon her. But for another woman’s pleasure 
| and happiness! ‘To see other lips quaffing the delicious 
| draught, and basking in the sunshine of prosperity ! 

Then she thrust aside the jealou: pain. If there was 
any grace or virtue or nobleness intl deed, why should a 
petty resentment stand in her way? ([f she could add one 
to the list of worthier men, would it not be a sweet solace 
to herself ? 

The place was full of excitement. Friends from Cliff 
House came over and watched with him, for fever set in, 
and for ten days Murray hovered between life and death. 

Meanwhile Miss Halford decided to act. She went to 
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New York and gathered up her available assets, and de- 
posited them in one bank, subject to Murray’s order. 
What would happen if he died, she neverthought. There 
was twelve thousand for present emergencies. She was 
thankful that her sharp and careful brother-in-law was out 
of the city, and could ask no questions. 

When she returned, Mrs. Mount had forgotten her vex- 
ation, or perhaps Celia’s cooler nerves commanded admi- 
ration. One of Murray’s friends, Philip Archer, had sent 
for Nellie Darrell and her aunt. Conlan had gone to New 
York to answer an important telegram, and came back 
with an anxious face. 

“Can you help me to find all his papers, Miss Halford ? 
There’s some trouble in his money affairs. You see, he 
lost dreadfully by the Pacific, and there ought to be a 
large sum of money somewhere. I'd stake my very life on 
Murray’s honesty. He couldn’t do a mean or questiona- 
ble thing. Hang it! if I had ten thousand of my own TI’d 
use itina moment. But little irregularities travel so fast 
in business circles, and he, poor fellow! lying there on 
his back, with no more sense than a kitten. It’s too 
bad !” 

She had much ado to keep her face clear and her voice 
steady. 

** Have you looked everywhere ?” 

**Yes, I ransacked his office-safe thoroughly, and ran 
round to several of the banks.” 

*““No; but here I mean.” 

“I looked over everything last night. I can’t ima- 
gine ‘¢ 

Why should that troublesome scarlet rise to her face ? 

‘**T laid some papers in that small drawer. Mrs. Mount 
has the key.” 

But Mrs. Mount had mislaid it, and there was a great 
search. How Celia’s heart beat! Had she saved him ? 

Coulan turned over several things—two of Miss Dar- 
rell’s letters, business memorandums, and the receipt- 
book of the deposit. 

“Good! I knew he had everything all right!” cried 
the delighted fellow. ‘The sum in question is ten thou- 
sand, and here is twelve. I shall take it upon myself to 
go straight to New York and stop this abominable suspi- 
cion. Miss Halford, that poor chap is as true as steel. 
We must all help him to get well.” 

She gave a long, relieved breath. Her work had not 
been in vain, 

Nellie Darrell soon made her appearance. A lovely, 
slender blonde, with the grace of a sylph, and a voice like 
a bird. Her whole soul seemed to be centred in Murray, 
and every one was interested in her immediately. Flow- 
ers and fruit were showered upon her, and her nod or wish 
was potent. These were the kind of women who carried 
men captive. 

Celia Halford did not take cordially to her rival. Per- 
haps this was not in woman’s nature. Her presence was 
still needed in the sick-room ; for, though Nellie could 
bend in speechless grief over her lover, she had no taste 
for the small, tiresome details. She fanned him for ten 
minutes, Celia by the hour ; she grew tired of the enforced 
quiet, and accepted numerous invitations to ride, for 
every one was infatuat.-d about her. 

Celia was alone wit: Murray one afternoon. He had 
been reading letters f: »m the city, and, between these and 


ye : Broke 
his friends’ confused account, he was beginning to sus- | 


pect the truth. He had been miraculously saved. 

He watched her furtively. How thin and pale the brave 
face had grown ! 

‘* Miss Halford ””—his voice was weak and quavering— 
“I do not know how to thank you for your friendship. 
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Such things look possible in books, but scarcely do to 
think of as reality.” 

‘Tf you are satisfied to live and make the best of life, I 
shall be amply rewarded,” she answered, gravely, not 
turning her eyes, as he hoped. 

‘**T need scarcely say that there is no temptation strong 
enough to make me swerve from the strict path of in- 
tegrity again. I am not worthy to worship you in 
silence, and yet I am proud to accept my honorable name 
and my salvation at your hands. And now, while I can, I 
want to give you a note for the amount. I cannot rest 
until the matter is properly arranged. For the rest, 
nothing can ever repay you. Will you bring me that 
desk yonder ?” 

“The kindness comes down to a very commonplace 
business basis,” she said, though there was a little 
tremble in her voice. ‘It is merely an exchange of se- 
curities,”’ 

‘But, remember—I might have died.” 

“‘T had faith in you.” 

“Thank you.” 

Then he folded the note and gave it to her, and a tear 
dropped on her hand beside. He leaned back on the 
pillow, buried his face in it, and there was a long silence. 

Some time after there was a general dispersion from the 
Cliff. Celia went to join her sister for a tour through the 
Canadas, and so they did not meet until October, when she 
was settled with Mrs. Grove for the Winter. 

Murray called upon her one morning, judging rightly 
that he would be more likely tv fiad her alore. 

How strange it appeared to her now that she should 
have gone to that out-of-the-way place to save her next- 
door neighbor, as it were, 

He still looked pale and thin, but there was an expres- 
sion of honor and resolution in his face that promised well 
for the future. 

“‘T have been settling up my business,” he explained, 
‘‘and find that something was saved from the wreck. So 
Ihave brought you a check for five thousand dollars. The 
remainder I shall pay by installments as speedily as pos- 
sible.” 

“But if it would be of any service,” and she held the 
check irresolutely in her hand. 

‘*No,” he said ; ‘‘ you are kindness itself; but I have 
resolved never again to risk money that is not absolutely 
mine. I think we business men have come to be too lax 
in principle and practice, too ready to appropriate our 
neighbors’ property, hoping for the next turn in Fortune’s 
wheel to make it good. I have accepted a temporary po- 
sition at the West, and shall be absent the best part of a 
year ; but this restitution shall be my first work,” 

‘** And your marriage ?” 

She uttered it suddenly, without thought. 

“It is put off at present. Nellie was sweetness itself, 
and bore the disappointment bravely. I must get out of 
debt before I think of that.” 

‘Oh !” she cried ; ‘‘and this will be a burden hanging 
around your neck.” 

He took her hand. There was no bridging over the 
gulf between them. Both knew it. 

“Tt was salvation as well, Miss Halford. But for your 


generous aid I must have gone down to disgrace, infamy,” 


and he shivered. ‘Even if I had not been hurt, I 
scarcely know a friend who could have helped me at that 
crisis. And I mean that you shall never be ashamed of 
having saved me.” 

That evening, in the solitude of her own room, Celia 
Halford admitted to herself that it would not be a difficult 
thing to love this man, It was strange, but she felt that 
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she could trust his simplest word implicitly. And she 
must strive against any warmer sentiment. What non- 
sense, indeed !—was she not past thirty ! 

At midwinter Miss Darrell and her aunt settled them- 
selves at a hotel, and made a little dazzle in society. 
Nellie sought out Celia, and they became friends after a 
fashion. Mrs. Norton rather bewailed her niece’s unfor- 
tunate engagement. 

“T did think Mr. Murray an “unusually promising bus- 
iness man,” she said, one evening, at Mrs. Groves’s ; ‘‘and 
he might just as well have gone on here and recovered 
himself, as to throw up society and everything just for 
a salaried position. Now is the time for him to be making 
his mark and his fortune, too. Business never offered 
such superior advantages. Why, people make half a mil- 
lion now where they only made a few thousands years 
ago !” 

And yet the golden wheel turned out something worse 
than blanks. On this hand there was a defalcation, here 
some bank officer speculated and lost private funds, there 
a man stretched his capital and his credit to the last 
verge, and brought ruin and starvation to innocent people 
who had trusted him. 

Some time afterward they were discussing one of these 
cases, where a wife had interposed her private fortune to 
sive her husband from disgrace. 

“It is the one thing I could not forgive !” Nellie de- 
clared, with energy. ‘‘To think of a person for whom 
you had cared being a thief !—for it is-just that !” 

‘*But it was noble in Mrs. Lambert to do what she 
could for him, her husband,” said Celia, with a quick 
heart-beat. 

‘‘I think it very foolish to beggar yourself and your 
children! No; if he was weak enough to sin, he should 
pay the penalty. I should show the world that I had no 
sympathy whatever with dishonesty ;” and the pretty face 
settled into decisive lines. 

Murray would have lad no lenient judge in her. And 
yet it was for her sake that he was striving to get rich, to 
foster pretty vanities and useless, selfish luxuries. Oh, 
what cruel tempters women were ! 

In May Murray sent Celia a check for another thousand 
dollars, and a little later she heard that his engagement 
was broken. 

‘He has grown very queer in some things,” Nellie con- 
fessed; ‘‘and he has given up his ambitions. He never 
expects to be rich, he wrote, and auntic said it was just 
throwing away my time. Ihave not ‘ne firse qualification 
for a poor man’s wife, and it would be folly to keep on 
with him.” 

Murray received back his ring. ‘The end of a 
woman’s love,” he said, with a little sigh. For her sake 
he had been mad enough tosin. She would never know— 
there was only one woman in the world grand enough to 
forgive such a thing. 

Celia was a little disappointed that Murray never wrote. 
Then Mrs. Grove insisted upon taking her abroad, and it 
seemed as if she grew younger and prettier. She even 
refused two good offers of marriage, much to Juliette’s 
chagrin. 

“You are as foolish as any girl of sixteen,” declared the 
vexed matron. 

“But I have money of my own, and can be an inde- 
pendent woman,”’ retttrned Celia, with a smile. 

They returned in September. 

While Mrs. Grove was refurnishing and resettling, Celia 
indulged in an old longing for Wantage Cliffs. Mrs. 
Mount was alone, and glad enough to see her. They 
talked of the old time more than two years ago. Murray 


had been up for a fortnight that Summer. He had less- 
ened his debt to her until there was but four thousand re- 
maining. But, oh, how she wished it did not stand be- 
tween, such a grim phantom, wringing his very life, as it 
were, 

But a little good fortune befell him. An uncle died 
and left him ten thousand dollars. He went to New York, 
and then followed her. 

It was October, and all the afternoon she had been 
rambling over the hills. Now she sat in the dusky, 
drowsy light of the cheerful fire, the blaze of the pine 
logs making the room aglow with warmth and brightness. 
A quick step through the hall started her, there was a 
slight tap, and the door opened. 

**Oh, Mr. Murray !” 

She sprang up, her face crimson with the remembrance 
of her foolish dreams. 

How well and. handsome he looked! And how full and 
joyous his voice seemed, as they exchanged their first sur- 
prised greeting ! 

‘*You can almost guess what brought me. I havé had 
a little good fortune——” 

“Oh !” she cried, vehemently ; ‘‘ I hate the thought of 
that money! It seems like coining your heart’s blood 
into gold, as if I was some merciless vampire——” and 
she paused in confusion, 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

**You are not repenting your good deed, surely ?”’ he 
said, 

‘*Repenting ? Idid not mean that! Only—it seems 
as if there ought to be something better in the world in 
one’s thoughts than money.” 

‘*Have you the note with you?” he asked, gravely. 
‘* We can soon finish the unpleasant part.” 

She always carried it with her, for some foolish reason. 
She went for it and came back—her heart in a strange 
flutter. Mr. Grove had added largely to her fortune in 
these two years, and she should never miss this if she 
only dared 

Celia Halford walked straight past him, standtng there 
with his head bent a little, lost in deep thought. She 
tore the note ‘across and threw it into the blaze. 

‘“*Oh! what have you done ?” and he glanced at her in 
amaze. 

“Given you your freedom. As the years go on, you 
would come to hate me for being a black, officious 
shadow, a gnawing bond— 

‘*Hate you! Oh, Miss Halford, if I dared, I should 
go down on my knees in this very place and worship you 
as an angel! Heaven knows, if you never looked upon 
me again, I should be honest and upright to my latest 
moment! And—if I dared ”’—then, suddenly checking 
himself and trying to steady his voice—‘‘ it is not quite as 
you think ; a legacy from my uncle enables me to pay it 
all. And yet I am not sure but it would have been 
sweeter to work for every penny.” 

She had done nothing, then, by her useless little effort 
to free him; and she stood silent, abashed, her face 
scarlet, her lip quivering. She felt that she loved this 
man—that he loved her. To come so near to happiness 
and find this hateful bar between ! 

He had no right to sentiment, then or ever. If he 
could have met her long ago—but she would always re- 
member the weak spot in his armor, his honor as well. 
And she was so purely, simply noble! the one thing in 
the world that he coveted ! 

‘* We can soon right it,” he said ; but there was a husky 
tremor in his voice. ‘‘I brought the check——” 

The fire seemed to flicker before her, and the room was 
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in a purple mist. She stretched out her hands. Murray 
seized them and covered them with kisses, caught her 
in his arms, and, without a word, they felt as if they had 
belonged to one arfother from the beginning ; that their 
secret would be one of the tenderest and most sacred 
bonds between them. 

Mrs. Grove was greatly surprised when, somewhere 
about midwinter, the engagement was announced, and, 
after much serious deliberation, Mr. Grove made him a 
generous offer of partnership. 

‘** For I do believe Murray is that rara avis—an honest 
man,” he said, privately and aside, to his wife. 

Nellie Darrell had long since 
found a man to her fancy and 
requirements —a_ rich railroad 
magnate more than twice her age. 
She smiled complacently when 
she heard of the marriage, and 
pronounced it a very good family 
arrangement. 

‘She is not young, but then she 
has influence and some money of 
her own ; and he has made a wise 
choice,” said this little queen of 
fashion. 

But to 
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the husband and wife 
something higher 
nobler than money-getting or dis- 
play. Now and then some man is 
made Murray’s debtor for counsel 
and assistance, that mayhap saves 
him from rain and disgrace. And 
so Celia Halford’s reward is a 
never-failing one. 
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THE FRENCH STAGE.—A REPRESENTATION OF “‘MIRAME,” A TRAGEDY BY CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 


LEKAIN In “MPROPE.”— AFTER THE PICTURE 
BY HUGUIER, 


STAGE 


THE FRENCH STAGE. 


By H. BARTON BAKER. 


Tue poorer pilgrims, upon their return from the Holy 
Land, used to chant through the streets of Paris songs de- 
scriptive of their adventures, intermingled with Scriptural 
stories ; these chants were illustrated by appropriate ges- 
tures—in fine, acted. In the course of time these exhibi- 
tions came to be regarded as a regular institution; the 
citizens erected a building for their performance, and 
Charles VI. granted a patent to a certain number of per- 
sons who were enrolled under the title of ‘‘ Les Confréres 
de la Passion,” bestowing upon 
them the exclusive monopoly of 
the representation of mystery or 
miracle plays. Some time after- 
ward a number of young gentle- 
men, who took the name of *‘ Les 
Enfans sans Souci,” formed them- 
selves into a society for the repre 
sentation of broadly humorous 
pieces, which they called ‘‘ farces.” 
By-and-by the Confréres and the 
Enfans amalgamated. Then rose 
up another company, which as- 
sumed the quaint title of ‘‘Le 
Royaume de la Basoche et de 
Empire de Galilée,” and ad- 
vanced to a species of Aristo- 
phanic comedy in which the per- 
sons and events of the day were 
held up to ridicule. 

At length these exhibitions be- 
came so grossly immoral and 
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blasphemous that they were suppressed, and the use | rangement did not last long, for in 1680 these were amal- 


of Scriptural subjects and the appearance of men in Holy 
Orders upon the public stage were prohibited by royal 
edicts (1540-8). A new theatre was now erected in the old 
Hotel de Bourgogne, and there, in 1552, Jodelle produced 
the first regular play in the French language. Baif fol- 
lowed with translations from the Greek dramatists. In 
the year 1600 a second theatre was opened, in the Marais, 
to which the famous Hardy became the poet. This 
French Lope de Vega is said to have composed 600 plays, 
all in verse. Authors, however, were held in such little 
account that, until 
the time of Racan 
Théophile, and Ro- 
trou, the immediate 
predecessors of Cor- 
neille, their names 
were not even an- 
nounced, the bills 
simply stating that 
the poet of the 
theatre had worked 
upon an excellent 
subject ; if this did 
not suffice to bring 
an audience, the 
actors beat a drum 
at the door. 

The two theatres 
remained upon an 
equal footing until 
Louis XIII, in 
1634, commanded 
six of the best 
actors of the Marais 
to go over to the 
Hotel de  Bour- 
gogne. From that 
time the fortunes of 
the latter house “ 
rose rapidly, until 
it became the thea- 
tre of Paris. The 
above date may be 
taken as marking 
the advent of the 
regular French 
stage, which was 
thus nearly half a 
century behind the 
English. 

At this time, al- 
though Rotrou was 
in his maturity, 
and Corneille had 
written his earlier 
pieces, Hardy was 
still in the ascendant. Many of this author’s works were 
mere skeletons, filled in by the improvisation of the actors, 
more especially of the comic ones, who had unlimited 
license to ‘‘gag.”” Under Moliére the new theatre of the 
Palais Royal rose to supreme importance ; but it was a 
Parisian Haymarket; the rival house held the monopoly 
of Corneille, Racine, and the tragic drama. At Moliére’s 
death the fortunes of his house fell, as several of the best 
actors went over to the Bourgogne. 

In 1665 the number of theatres had risen to five, but 
eight years later the king reduced it to two—the Hotel de 
Bourgogne and a new one in the Rue Marazin. This ar- 
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gamated, by royal command, under the title of the ‘‘ So- 
ciétaires de la Comédie Frangaise.”” This was the origin 
of the most famous dramatic establishment in Europe, 
which has thus almost arrived at its two hundredth anni- 
versary. It has, however, shifted its quarters several 
times: from 1668 to 1770 it was fixed in the Rue des 
Fossés-St.-Germain-des-Prés ; then, for a short time, it 
was removed to the Tuileries, afterward to the Hétel de 
Condé—the site upon which the Odeon now stands— 
where it remained until the Revolution. 

The theatres of 
the seventeenth 
century, and even 
of the earlier part 
of the eighteenth, 
were of the rudest 
construction, being 
usually formed out 
of disused tennis 
courts. Their shape 
was oblong; 
benches one above 
another were fixed 
against the side 
walls for the more 
aristocratic specta- 
tors. The incon- 
venience of these 
seats, both for sight 
and sound, led to 
the élite of the 
audience being ac- 
commodated with 
chairs upon the 
stage. The centre 
of the floor was the 
parterre, and was 
without seats. <A 
ring of tallow can- 
dles, formed into a 
kind of rude chan- 
delier, such as a 
few years ago might 
have been seen in 
a village circus, sus- 
pended over the 
centre of the stage, 
was the sole illumi- 
nation. The stage 
was erected in an 
‘alcove at one end. 
Three or four 
wooden frames on 
each side formed 
the ‘‘ wings ” or en- 
trances, a painted 
curtain in the background the scenery, and some bands 
of blue paper hung from the ceiling represented sky and 
roof. The changes of scene were effected by movable 
curtains or rolling-cloths. The play began at two o’clock 
and terminated at half-past four. The price of admis- 
sion to the parterre was four sous. The great success 
of ‘‘Les Précieuses Ridicules” induced Moliére to raise 
it to ten sous, but at the end of the run it had receded 
to five. By 1667, however, the price had risen to fifteen 
sous. The audience, both great and humble, were as 
rude as the accommodation. 

Here is a picture of the parterre, drawn by an eye- 
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witness : ‘The parterre is very inconvenient on account 
of the press; there are to be found there a thousand 
knaves, mingled with the honest people whom they some- 
times wish to affront. They make quarrels out of nothing, 
draw their swords and interrupt the play. At their quiet- 
est they do not cease talking, crying, and hissing; and 
because they have paid nothing for their entrance, and 
that they come there only for lack of another occupation, 
they care little to hear what the actors say.” 

At that time the troops of the royal household, and 
many servitors of the great, had the free entrée to the par- 
terre. This troublesome and expensive privilege was 
abolished by Moliére, but only after a riot, in which sev- 
eral persons were killed. 

The behavior of the aristocratic portion of the audience 
was little better. The fops and people of fashion had 
their seats upon the stage. The theatre was what the 
opera is at the present day—a rendezvous—and coquet- 
ting, and chattering, and loud laughter interrupted the 
performance, to the indignation of the more respectable 
portion of the parterre, which frequently resented it. 
Sometimes the crowd upon the stage was so large that 
there was scarcely room for the actors, and sentinels had 
to be placed at the entrances to keep the people back. A 
ludicrous anecdote is told of the first representation of 
“Sémiramis.” Just in front of the tomb of Ninus the 
crush was so great that the ghost could not issue there- 
from until the sentinel had shouted out several times, 
‘Make way for the ghost, gentlemen ! make way for the 
ghost !” 

While stage and auditorium were so primitive, costume 
attained a magnificence which, perhaps, was scarcely 
equaled even under the Second Empire. The dresses of 
the actresses are said to have rarely cost less than eight 
hundred louis d’or, and exceeded in richness and ampli- 
tude of material and splendor of ornamentation those of 
the Court ladies. But the costliness was all; the appro- 
priateness was never for a moment considered. The cos- 
tume of the gentlemen was always the same, whether for 
tragedy or Gomedy, whether the scene was laid in Greece, 
Rome, France, or Constantinople ; it was the dress of a 
gentleman of the Court—a velvet, gold-embroidered, full- 
skirted coat, short breeches, silk stockings rolled over the 
knee, red-heeled shoes, three-cornered hat, trimmed with 
lace and feathers, and an enormous flowing periwig. A 
warrior was distinguished by wearing a cuirass over this 
dress, such as the fine gentlemen fought in at Blenheim or 
Ramillies ; a king or emperor, by a wreath of laurel upon 
his head. 

In the eighteenth century the wig was powdered and the 
cuirass was superseded by a simple scarf; the hips were 
padded with horsehair, to make the waist appear slender. 
The ladies were, of course, attired in the gigantic hoop 
and brocaded silk of the prevailing mode. Such was the 
appearance of Corneille’s and Racine’s heroes and heroines 
—of Horace, the Cid, Titus, Bajazet, of Camille, Chiméne, 
Andromaque, and Roxane. 

It was not until Voltaire’s time that any attempt was 
made to alter these absurdities. The great reformers of 
French theatrical costume were Lekain and Mademoiselle 
Clairon. It was a taste that encountered great opposition 
from the conservative Soci¢taires, and eould be putsted 
only with extreme caution and by sometimes ludicrous 
gradations. In ‘‘Tancréde ” Lekain cast aside for the first 
time the false hips; in ‘‘ Gengis-Khan” he wore & Teal 
tiger-skin ; but the silk stockings, red-heeled shoes, and 
powdered, flowing wig remained. The wig Was a kind of 
sacred institution that the bold innovator feared to’attack. 
A coup de thédtre by an obscure performer, however, 


achieved that before which the great actor had trembled. 
This personage, having to perform the part of Hercules, 
dared to don a wig of tangled blackness that would have 
been worthy of a brigand chief of the old Coburg days ; 
nevertheless, he did not present himself without provid- 
ing a shelter for his temerity, should it be resented by the 


audience. In one hand he carried the traditional club, in 
the other the powdered pernke. For a moment he stood 
uncertain of the result, until a, murmur of approbation 
reassured him ; then, and with a triumphant air, he cast 
the courtly headgear into the side scenes. It was a revo- 
lution, and from that time the work;of reform went on 
bravely, until Talma walked upon the stage in a Roman 
toga, and studied accuracy of costume with as much at- 
tention as a Kean or a Macready. 

What Lekain was doing for the male characters Made- 
moiselle Clairon was accomplishing for the. female, and 
hoops and brocades were giving place to the narrow and 
simple garments of the classicage. Marmontel tells us in 
his Memoirs that he had been continually urging upon 
this great actress to cast aside not only the artificial cos- 
tume, but the stilted declamation which was the fashion 
of the day, and to resort to a more natural style., ‘‘ But 
other counsels than mine prevailed,” he writes, ‘‘and, 
tired of being importunate without utility, I had given up 
the point, when I saw the actress suddenly and voluntar- 
ily come over to my opinion. She came to, play Roxane 
at the little theatre in Versailles. I went to see her at her 
toilet, and for the first time I found her dressed in the 
habit of a sultana, without hoop, her arms half bare, and 
in the truth of Oriental costume. I congratulated her. 
‘You will presently be delighted with me,’ she said. ‘I 
have just been on a journey to Bordeaux. I found there 
but a very small theatre, to which I was obliged to ac; 
commodate myself. The thought steuck me of suiting 
my action to its size, and of making trial ,of that simple 
declamation you have so often recommendedto mé.’’ It 
was there the greatest success ; I am going to try it again 
here, upon this little theatre.’ The event surpassed her 
expectations and mine. It was no longer, the actress, it 
was Roxane herself, whom the audience thoyght they:saw 
and heard, The astonishment, the illusion, the enchant- 
ment, were extreme. All inquired, ‘Where are we ? 
They had heard nothing like it. I saw her after the play, 
and was about to congratulate her on her success, ‘Ah,’ 
she said, ‘don’t you see that it ruins me? In all my 
characters the costume must now be observed ; the truth 
of declamation requires that of dress. All my rich stage 
wardrobe is from this moment rejected. But the sacrifice 
is made. You shall see me here within a week playing 
Electra after nature, as I have just played Roxane.’ ” 

While the mechanical part of the theatre was rude and 
inartistic, the intellectual portion was transcendent. Cor 
neille, Racine, Moliére, Voltaire, were interpreted by 
geniuses such as Champmeslé, Clairon, Lecouvreury 
Baron, Molé, Lekain, and others too‘numerous to men¢ 
tion, The training, however, to which these artistes subs 
mitted was most tediotis and laborious. The voiee Was 
educated to a perfection of flexibility that could produce 
the mostdelicate shades\of meaning, with as much care 
as would now be bestowed upon that of an aspirant for 
oper#, ‘i Gesture was cultivated with an attention to pro- 
priety equally minute. 

To go to a later périod than that: at which we have at 
present arrived, when Mademoiselle Mars was studying 
under Mademoiselle Contat, her gesticulation was so ex- 
cessive, afl frequently so inappropriate, that her instruct- 
ress had to bind her arms down to her sides ; but one 
day, carried away by the passion of the scene, she burst 
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the cord by an uncontrollable movement. That,” ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle Contat, ‘‘is true passion, which 
ever breaks through the barrier that decorum imposes.” 

The art of facial expression, of conveying without 
speech by the eye and lipand muscles of the face the feel- 
ing of the soul, was carried to the same perfection. While 
listening to the avowal of Atalide’s love for Bajazet, 
Champmeslé, as Roxane, could, without uttering a sylla- 
ble, bring down the house. 

Such minute attentions to detail were absolutely essen- 
tial to fix the interest of the spectators during the inter- 
minable declamations, descriptions, long stories, and 
frequently wearisome inaction of the French classical 
drama. The different conditions of the stage in the two 
sountries will go some way in accounting for the superior 
artistic excellence of French acting. The Shakespearian 
drama—and under that name we include not only the 
works of the great master, but those of his contemporaries 
and imitators—was so vigorous, so replete with interest 
and action, that, while the actors caught its spirit and 
presented it with boldness and fire, such tricks of art 
were needless to grasp the sympathies of the audience ; 
and being, as we are, by nature the least artistic of all the 
great nations of Europe, such tricks would be despised, 
at least, by performers of inferior merit. 

During the two centuries of its existence there are few 
institutions which can boast of so long and illustrious a 
roll of names as the Comédie Frangaise. Going back to 
its very first days, we are encountered by two most famous 
ones—Champmeslé and Baron. Champmeslé was the 
heroine of all Racine’s great plays, and was instructed in 
her art by the master himself. Madame de Sévigné, after 
seeing her as Roxane in ‘‘ Bajazet,”” pronounced her to be 
the most miraculously fine actress she had ever seen. 

It was the ambition of the age to reproduce as nearly as 
possible the dramatic and histrionic forms of the classic 
stage. It is supposed that the verses of Sophocles and 
Euripides weré delivered by the Greek actors in tones 
resembling the recitatives of the modern opera ; and to 
approximate to this form, the first representatives of Cor- 
neille’s and Racine’s tragedies affected a half musical 
style of recitation, which in the mouths of inferior per- 
formers became unnatural and monotonous in the extreme. 
Champmeslé was the first to modify—although she used 
it—this style of delivery by tones of real passion. 

‘She takes good care not to sing as the ethers do,” 
writes a contemporary, ‘‘ but she knows so well how to 
guide her voice, and gives such natural inflections to her 
speech, that she appears as though the sentiments were in 
her heart when they are only upon her lips.” 

The handsome Baron was the idol both of the Parisian 
public and of the fine ladies of the court. At thirty-seven 
he, quitted the stage in a fit of spleen, to return to it 
again at sixty-eight. He resumed the parts of his youth 
—Titus, Achille, Oreste—and is said to have sustained 
them with all his old fire and vivacity. Occasionally, 
however, the disparity between the man and the character 
became awkwardly apparent, as when, at the age of 
seventy-eight, he was playing Antiochus in ‘‘ Rodogune.” 
In one scene, Cleopatra, which was played by a young and 
beautiful woman, has to address Antiochus and Seleucus 
with ‘‘ Approchez, mes enfans.” The audience burst into 
a fit of laughter. Indeed, at the first indication of failing 
powers, they showed him but little indulgence. 

‘‘ Ungrateful parterre !” he exclaimed, one night, after 
he had been hissed, ‘if thou hast any taste, it is I who 
have bestowed it upon thee, and now thou hast turned it 
into a weapon against me.” The egotism of this speech 
is surpassed by another ascribed to him. ~* Every hun- 


dred years,” he said, one day, ‘‘ you may see a Cesar, 
but it has taken two thousand years to produce a Baron ; 
for since Roscius I know only myself.” 

He was the pupil of Moliére, and, like his great master, 
almost died upon the stage. His last appearance (1729) 
was in Rotrou’s tragedy of ‘‘ Venceslas.” He had long 
been suffering from confirmed asthma, When he came to 
the strangely prophetic line— 


“Si proche du cereueil oi je me vois descendre—” 


he was seized with a fit of coughing, which nearly choked 
him. He staggered, mumbled a few words, and was led 
off the stage, never to enter upon it again. He is said, 
upon his return to the profession, to have been the first 
actor who entirely cast aside the old sing-song delivery 
and to have spoken his words naturally. Dignity, sim- 
plicity, and the power of depicting the most delicate 
shades of emotion were the characteristics of his acting. 
Before his time there seems to have been a good deal of 
rant. Montdoré and Montfleury both died of over-exer- 
tion in their parts, and Brécourt burst a blood-vessel in a 
scene of great passion. 

Molé was so admirable in his impersonations of the ex- 
quisites of his age that all the young nobles took the mode 
from him. He was equally fine in tragedy. After seeing 
him play Béverly, in the tragedy of that name—a trans- 
lation of our ‘‘ Gamester ”—the celebrated Clairon threw 
herself upon her knees before him, exclaiming: ‘‘ My 
friend, I have never felt anything like it. I have never 


heard anything so beautifnl. You have carried the art to- 


its highest degree of perfection.” 

When he was ill a line of carriages, filled with anxious 
inquirers, filed all day before his door. Hearing that his 
physician had ordered him to drink the most generous 
wines, 2,000 bottles were deposited in his cellar in one 
day. He made his reappearance at the chateau of the 
Baron d@’Esclapon. Clairon, who had quitted the stage 
some years, reappeared on this occasion. Places had been. 
secured three months in advance. Every ticket was a louis 
d’or ; ministers, and even prelates, struggled for’ them, 
and the night’s receipts amounted to the magnificent sum 
of 24,000 francs. When he was sixty-five, Mademoiselle 

Yontat said of him, ‘‘ There is not one of our young lovers 
who can cast himself so beautifully at a woman’s feet.” 

There is a melancholy interest attached to the name of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. . The splendor of her talents ; her 
noble generosity to the great soldier, Maurice de Saxe, to 
pay whose debts she sold her plate and jewels for 40,000 
livres ; her early and mysterious death—by poison, it has 
been said, administered by a rival for the Maréchal’s love ; 
the bigotry of Bosstet, who, although*he learned decla- 
mation from the stage, yet refused Christian burial to one 
of its brightest lights—surround her with a halo of ro- 
mance. 

‘“*T have seen a queen among the players !” was the ex- 
clamation of a contemporary, after witnessing one of her 
great performances. Voltaire wrote a poem upon her 
death, in which he says with exquisite irony + 


“T/opinion était si forte 
Qu’elle devait toujours durer, 
Qu’aprés méme qu’elle fut morte 
On refusa de l’enterrer.” 


I have already mentioned Clairon and Lekain as the 
irst reformers of stage costume. Clairon was a tragedy 
queen of the most imposing majesty ; like Mrs. Siddons, 
she never laid aside the purple even in private life. 
‘“‘How,” she would say, ‘‘ could I be refined, exalted, 
imperial at night, if during the day I had stooped to 
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commonplace matters ?”’ The stage lost her in the very 
zenith of her powers, at the age of forty-two. An actor 
named Dubois had been expelled from the Société for very 
execrable conduct ; but having, through a pretty daughter, 
interest at court, the King commanded him to be again 
received until the matter could be sifted. On April 15th, 
1765, Dubois was to reappear in his original character in 
the *‘ Siege of Calais.”’ 
absented themselves from the theatre, which, amidst a 
great tumult, was obliged to be closed. All four were 
arrested. The gentlemen were imprisoned four-and-twenty 
days ; the lady was confined in the fort L’Evéque for five 
days. 

‘‘T submit to the orders of the King,” she said, with 
great dignity, upon being arrested. 


THE FRENCH STAGE. 


*‘All I have—my | taire’s ears, the great writer sent for him. 


‘**As long as Mademoiselle Dumesnil’s,” was the reply. 
Lekain was a contemporary of Garrick, with whom he 
was a correspondent upon terms of affectionate intimacy, 
and was to Paris what little David was to London. The 
power of genius and labor to overcome plhiysical defects, 
even in that profession wherein physical perfections are 


| almost all in all, was never so well exemplified as in the 
Lekain, Molé, Brizard and Clairon | 


career of this great artist. His figure was ungraceful— 
heavy, short, and even vulgar—his mouth was large and 
thick-lipped, his voice hard. He was the son of a gold- 
smith, but from boyhood the stage exercised an extraor- 
dinary fascination upon him. He and some other young 
men formed an amateur society, and the excellence of his 
acting soon began to make a noise, which, reaching Vol- 
Lekain, in his 
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goods, my person, my life—are at the disposition of his 
majesty ; but my honor remains untouched, and over that 
the King has no power.” 

“You are right,” replied the officer in command; 
** where there is nothing, the King loses his rights.” 

Indignant at such treatment, she vowed never again to 
set foot upon the stage. And she broke her word only on 
two occasions. Some officers, urging her to return to the 
theatre and play her part, she answered : “I fancy, gen- 
tlemen, that if an attempt was made to compel you to 
serve with a fellow-officer who had disgraced the pro- 
fession by an act of the utmost baseness, you would rather 
withdraw than do so.” Like all actresses, she was in- 
tensely jealous of her rivals. 

‘*Will you have the thunder long or short, made- 
moiselle ?” asked the property-man at the last rehearsal 
of ‘*$émiramis.” 


Memoirs, describes the interview. He told Voltaire that 
he knew no happiness on earth equal to acting ; that his 
father had left him an income of 750 livres, and that he 
was desirous of relinquishing trade for art. ‘‘Ah, my 
friend,” replied the poet, ‘‘never do that ; play for your 
pleasure, if you like, but never for a living. It is the 
finest, the rarest, the most difficult of talents, but it is 
abused by barbarians and proscribed by hypocrites. If 
you will renounce your project, I will lend you 10,000 
frances to begin your establishment, and you shall repay 
me when you are able. Think over what I have said. 
See me at the end of a week, and give me a positive 
answer.” 

**My second interview,” continues Lekain, ‘was more 
decisive, since he consented, after the most urgent en- 
treaties upon my part, to receive me as a pupil, and to 
have a small theatre constructed at the top of his house, 
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where he had the goodness to let me play with his nieces 
and friends. The expense this improvised establishment 
occasioned M. Voltaire, and the disinterested offer he had 
made me some days before, proved to me that he was as 
generous and noble in his proceedings as his enemies 
were unjust, in ascribing to him the vice of sordid econ- 
omy.” 

Lekain afterward played for some time at the Duchess 
de Maine’s theatre, at Sceaux, and Voltaire obtained for 
him a début at the Frangaise in 1750, he being then only 
twenty-one. When he appeared, everybody exclaimed 
‘How ugly he is!” But soon the spell of his genius en- 
thralled them, and the cry was changed to, ‘‘ How beauti- 
ful he is!” After seeing him act the first time, Louis 
XV. said, ‘‘ That man has made me weep—I, who never 
weep.” In time the hard voice was trained to such flexi- 
bility that the severest critics confessed they had never 
heard one more musical, more varied in its tones, more 
adapted for the expression of either passion or tenderness, 
while beneath the fire of his genius his face became more 
beautiful, his figure noble. ‘ 

Three times did study induce him to change his style 
of acting before he attained his ultimate perfection. He 
used to say that years of study were necessary to complete 
apart. ‘‘A character, a personage, can only be made to 
approach perfection by a succession of minute discove- 
ries, of imperceptible details, that we appropriate to our- 
selves, although we may have originally discovered them 
in another.” During his last illness the parterre de- 
manded each night a bulletin of his health before the per- 
formance commenced, When at last the fatal words were 
given out—‘“ He is dead ’’—a stupor seemed to fall upon 
the whole audience ; but the next moment all rose from 
their seats and slowly quitted the theatre, murmuring 
in subdued whispers to one another, ‘‘ He is dead!” ‘He 
is dead !” 

Humility was not a failing of the great French actors. 
Lekain was complaining to the Chevalier St.-Louis that, 
while a share among the Italian comedians amounted to 
25,000 livres, his own was only 10,000 or 12,000. ‘‘ Mor- 
bleu !” exclaimed St.-Louis, ‘‘a vile player is not content 
with an income of 10,000 or 12,000 louis ; while I, who am 
in the King’s service, who sleep upon a cannon, and lavish 
my blood for my country, am too happy to obtain 1,000 
livres a year!” ‘And do you count for nothing, mon- 


sieur, the liberty of speaking thus to me ?” exclaimed the | 


enraged actor. 

The histrionic art seems to have attained its highest 
perfection at this period. We now object to the redun- 
dancy of gesture in French acting ; this, however, on the 
authority of an English pamphlet published in the middle 
of the last century, entitled “Garrick and the English 
Actors,” would seem to be a modern fault, probably born 
of the romantic school. “A great French tragedian,” 
says the writer, “employs infinitely less action than any 
of our countrymen. He remains often upon the same 
spot, immovable and with his arms gracefully disposed ; 
without moving a finger, he occupies the whole stage ; he 
communicates, in a manner almost electrical, his own en- 
thusiasm to the audience; and in this almost statue-like 
position he gives vent to every various feeling capable of 
filling the breasts of his hearers with terror, astonishment 
or pity.” 

The Revolution brought troubles to the Thédtre Fran- 
gais, as it did to every other institution. All the Socié- 
taires, except Talma, took part with the Court. One 
night, in the year 1792, Marie Antoinette—it was almost 
her last visit to the Frangais—was present at the repre- 


sentation of “Les Evyénements Imprévus.” The cele- 
—~ 


brated Dugazon, who was playing Lisette, had, in the 
second act, to speak these lines : 


* J’aime mon maitre tendrement— 
Ah! combien j’aime ma maitresse |” 


Feeling intensely the applicability of the words, her eyes, 
filled with tears, glanced toward the royal box. The au- 
dience caught the look and shouted savagely : ‘‘ A prison ! 
i prison!” Instead of being intimidated by their brutal 
clamor, the noble actress advanced close to the box, and 
with yet deeper pathos and more marked expression re- 
peated the lines. 

Not until after the Terror was Dugazon permitted to 
appear upon the stage again. The next year all the So- 
ciétaires were cast into prison, some of them guillotined. 
Even Talma, a fierce revolutionist, was obliged to fly for 
his life. All other privileges being abolished, it was not 
to be supposed that those of the theatre would be re- 
spected ; free trade was declared in all things dramatic, 
and ThéAtres Sans Culottes, and ThéAtres des Victoires 
Nationales sprang up like mushrooms. 

In 1799 the remnant of the Frangais reunited, and was 
established by the Directory in the building it still occu- 
pies in the Rue de Richelieu, under the name of the 
Théftre dela République. Five years later it resumed its 
old title, and under the Empire its old importance. Even 
during the horrors of the Russian campaign Napoleon 
found time to enter into its affairs. A decree, dated 
Moscow, October 15th, 1812, fixed the number of Socié- 
taires at twenty-four, with the right to retire upon «® pen- 
sion after twenty years of membership. This constitution 
was modified in 1850-9. 

Talma was the great stage luminary of the Empire ; his 
fame was not only French but European. Upon his act- 
ing Chateaubriand has bequeathed us the following splen- 
did rhapsody : 

‘*What, then, was Talma? Himself—the century in 
which he lived—and the times of antiquity. He had the 
profound and concentrated passions of love and patriot- 
ism ; they burst forth from his breast with the force of an 
explosion. He had the inspiration, the derangement of 
genius, characteristic of the revolution through which he 
had passed. The terrible spectacles by which he was 
surrounded repeated themselves in ‘the outbursts of his 
genius with the lamentable and distant accents of the 
choir of Sophocles and Euripides. His grace—which was 
not by any means a conventional grace—seized hold of 
your mind almost like a misfortune. Remorse, gloomy 
ambition, jealousy, the melancholy of the soul, physical 
pain, the follies of the gods, adversity and human sorrow 
—these were the things he understood. His mere appear- 
ance upon the stage, the very sound of his voice, had in it 
something overpoweringly tragical. An expression of 
blended suffering and thought rested on his brow and 
breathed through his whole being—his repose, his move- 
ments, his gestures, his every step. A Greek, he would 
arrive panting and gloomy from the ruins of Argos, an 
immortal Orestes, tormented as he had been three thou- 
sand years by the Eumenides. A Frenchman, he would 
come from the solitudes of St. Denis, where the parques of 
1793 had cut the thread of the mortal existence of kings. 
Wearing an aspect of unmixed sorrow, awaiting something 
still unknown to him, but decreed by a Heaven which he 
deemed unjust, he walked onward like a galley slave of 
destiny, inexorably chained between fatality and terror.” 

Talma had been Napoleon’s friend when the latter’ was 
onlya poor lieutenant, and continued to be the friend of 
the great Emperor, by whom he was always received on the 
most intimate terms. He died in 1826. His funeral was 
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attended by an immense concourse of people of all grades ; 
nobles, artists, bourgeois, rich and poor assembled to pay 
a last token of respect to him whose art had so often de- 
lighted and instructed them. A marble statue was raised 
to his memory by public subscription, to which his 
brother comedians gave the handsome sum of twelve 
thousand francs. It is now the property of the ThéAtre 
Frangaise. 

Sempiternal youth is decidedly one of the characteristics 
of the actors and actresses of the French stage. We have 
seen Baron playing youthful lovers at seventy-five, Molé 
unapproachable in the same rdle at sixty-five. More won- 
derful still, we read of La Brie, Moliére’s mistress, the 
original Agnés of ‘‘L’Ecole des Maris,” sustaining that. 
part at the latter age by the universal demand of the 
audience, who refused to accept any other, even after she 
had voluntarily relinquished it. 


“Tl faut qu’elle ait été charmante, 
Puisqu’aujourd’hui, malgré les ans 
A peine des attraits naissans 
Egalent sa beauté mourante.” 


So wrote Voltaire. 

In more recent times Mademoiselle Mars was a remark- 
able instance of this:youth in age. At sixty her figure had 
lost none of its suppleness and youthful grace, and she 
still played the ingénues, At fifty-eight she was arranging 
a marriage for her granddaughter, but the bridegroom 
elect, a young, man, fell so desperately in love with the 
grandam that he, kroke off the match. Some years after- 
ward: Seyike read herjkis comedy of the “Grandmother.” 
* Yes, it ds yery good,” she said, when he had finished ; 
‘but Ihave been trying to think who can play the grand- 
mother.” ‘Ah, yes, that is the difficulty,” replied the 
author, not daring to say he had written it for her. She 
was a devoted admirer of Napoleon, who on his side had 
a great admiration for her talents. During the Hundred 
Days she appeared upon a stage in a dress covered 
with violets. Upon the; return of the King the fickle 
Parisians resented this mark of respect to the fallen Em- 
peror, and greeted her, entrance with cries of ‘A genopx ! 
i genoux!” But, advancing to the front, she addressed 
them in a bold, firm tone: ‘‘Gentlemen,” she said, ,‘‘I 
will not kneel; and if you will not have the kindness to 
permit nie. ta finish my part, I quit the theatre for ever.” 


The very audacity of the speech turned the tide, and the 


applause that greeted it very soon silenced the hisses. 
To, the honor of Louis XVIII. be it said that, although 
some sycophants made a formal complaint against, the 
agtress, he himself protected her from further annoy- 
ance. 

. The production of Victor Hugo’s ‘“ Hernani,” in 1830, 
may be said to have dealt the death-blow to the classic 
drama. Never was a more determined opposition organ- 
ized than that which the author of ‘‘ Notre Dame ” had to 
encounter on that occasion. The actors and actresses not 
oply displayed their hostility at the rehearsals, but they 
worked unceasingly against him in the cafés and salons, 
where they turned the play into ridicule, and even 
supplied the Vaudeville with materials for a burlesque of 
one ofits principal scenes. But on the night of produe- 
tign gll des bohémes, his friends and associates, came to the 
rescue, ;Such a group as, assembled before the doors of 
the Frangaise by one o'clock. had never been seen there 
before ; men with long, unkempt locks and shaggy beards, 
gaudy, shabby, eccentric, ragged. The comedians mounted 
to the roof and hurled down. orange-peel and the sweep- 
ings of the theatre upon their heads, but they were im- 
moyable. When they were admitted they filled the 


‘ 


orchestra, one of the galleries, and nearly the whole of 
the pit. They wiled away the interval before the rising 
of the curtain by refreshing upon garlic and sausages, fill- 
ing the house with an odor not grateful to delicate nos- 
trils. When the play began they drowned every dissen- 
tient sound with applause, and brought the play to a 
triumphant conclusion. But on the second night, and 
for forty-four nights afterward, there was a fight. “ Her- 
nani” was performed in dumb show, amidst hisses, 
laughter, applause—but to crowded houses. When it 
was reproduced eight years afterward with general ap- 
plause, people could not believe but that it ,had been 
considerably altered. Hugo had not rewritten aline. It 
was the taste that had changed—the romantic had slain 
the classic. Yet the old form was yet to have a brief but 
splendid resuscitation. 

About 1831, a pale, slight, dark-eyed girl might have 
been heard on Summer evenings in the Champs Elysées, 
reciting, upon a strip of carpet, passages from Cornelle 
and Racine, with action so graceful, with such emotion 
and emphasis, that she seemed almost inspired. She was 
always attended by an old woman, carrying a violin, upon 
which she scraped a few notes to attract the crowd. After 
a time both disappeared, the one to reappear as the great 
Rachel, to once more thrill the Parisians with the crimes 
of Phédre and the sorrows of Camille, as they had been 
thrilled in the times gone by by Lecouvreur and Dumes- 
nil. One night—it was on the occasion of her entering 
upon her grand new home in the Rue Troncin—she gave 
a grand supper. Presently the guests were desired to 
range themselves at one end of the gorgeous salon, as 
mademoiselle intended to recite some passages from Cor- 
neille and Racine. Then there enteredfrom a side door a 
shabby old woman with a violin, a strip of carpet, anda 
tin cup, followed by the great actress in the shabbiest of 
dresses. The carpet was laid down, the fiddle scraped, 
and Rachel began to act as she used in the Champs Ely- 
sées. In the midst of the tumultous applause that fol- 
lowed, she, a tin cup in her hand, went round to the 
company. ‘* Formerly,” she said, ‘‘ it was for mamma ; 
now it is for the poor.’’ But, after all, as it has been ob- 
served by a living writer, it was the actress the people 
crowded to see, and not the old classical drama. Cor- 
neille and Racine were the artificial productions of an 
artificial age; they are dead, never to be resuscitated. 
Moliére, who depicted a regl instead of an ideal world, 
still lives, and ‘‘ Tartuffe,” ‘ Jourdain,” ‘‘ Harpagon,” 
still find admirable representatives ; but none can recall 
from the tomb the past glories of ‘‘ Horace,” ‘‘ Cinna” or 
** Mithridate.”’ 

One of the most notable features of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise is its extraordinary preservation of traditions. At 
the present day such pieces as ‘‘ Tartuffe,” ‘* L’Avare,” 
‘*Le Misanthrope,” are acted precisely as they were ar- 
ranged for their original representation. There is no 
theatrical body in the world which holds so high a posi- 
tion as this ; it is the goal to which every French actor 
who aspires to the higher branches of his profession looks 
forward. To become a Sociétaire an artist must have 
attained a high proficiency. After performing a certain 
time on trial, he or she—for both sexes are eligible—is 
admitted to the privileges of the body corporate. It need 
scarcely be added—the fact is so well known—that the 
receipts of the theatre are supplemented by a grant from 
the Government. 

The Frangais has a library containing everything that 
is valuable in the dramatic literature of France. Its 
archives are replete with records from its earliest exist- 
ence. Its sculpture gallery is filled with the images of its 
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ereatest authors and actors, and, most remarkable of all, 
it is one out of only two institutions of the ancient régim< 
that have escaped the annihilating hand of four revolu- 


tions. 


THE COUNTESS TCHENOROF. 
A Sxetcu oF Russian JUSTICE. 
By Lieut. H, D. Situ, U.S.R.M. 


Years ago, when serving as Secretary of Legation at an 
important European post, I had occasion to take passage 
on an American frigate, commanded by an oad 
schoolmate whom I had not met for years. 

The renewal of my friendship and acquaint- 
ance with Harry Randolph (he was a Virginian 
by birth), was marked by the following strang« 
and thrilling story, related by the captain him- 
self. I had noticed, in the 
deeper shade of his private 
cabin, a full-length portrait of 
a young and remarkably beau- 
tiful woman. The features 
were all but faultless in their 
symmetry ; complexion pale 
but fair, the long, golden 
curls falling in profusion ovér 
her shoulders ; while the deep 
blue eyes, large and languish- 
ing, rosy lips and petit hands 
completed a picture of love- 
liness that evoked a cry of 
admiration, despite my bache- 
lor proclivities. 

**So, so, Sidney, you are 
taken with that portrait, are 
you ? Well, so was I, once, 
and a pretty scrape it led me 
to. Would you like to hear 
the yarn? It is a thread 
from my private log, never before revealed to human 
being. Iseldom care to revert to the incidents connected 
with that portrait, but to-night Iam in the humor. Fill 
your glass, and drink to the repose of the soul of the 
countess. I fear she stands very much in need of our 
prayers.” 

‘‘She is dead, then,” I replied, gazing with renewed 
interest at the portrait, which at that moment was lit up 
by the dying rays of a gorgeous Autumn sunset. 

‘*Ay, dead, and may I be spared ever experiencing a 
like scene. ‘To this day I cannot repress a shudder when 
the vivid remembrance of that midnight tragedy rises 
before me, enacted amid the wild gorges and deep shad- 
ows of the mighty Urals. But I see you are impatient for 
the yarn. Fill again; my throat will become husky 
whenever I speak of the countess. 

‘Well, Sidney, I was a lieutenant in the navy when last 
I was on the European station, and, having an opportu- 
nity afforded me by the Grand Duke Constantine to visit 
‘Tobolsk, the capital of Western Siberia, I obtained a leave 
from my good-natured commander, bade adieu to my 
shipmates at Kronstadt, and in light marching order, with 
a pass viséd by the Duke—who, by-the-way, had seem- 
ingly taken a great fancy to me—I found myself, in due 
course of time, safely housed at the principal hotel of the 
quaint old city. 

‘*My principal object in undertaking the journey (it 
was Summer, of course), was to observe for myself the 
peculiar workings of the Russian system of treating exiles. 
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You may depend upon it, my curiosity was coumpictely 
satisfie. 

“Por the purpose of exploring the vicinity, I had pro- 
eured a fine steed, which was kept for my accommodation 
in the rear of the hotel, and the fact of my pass from the 
Grand Duke, together with my undress uniform, pro- 
eured for me every attention. 

‘*Early one afternoon my attention was arrested by an 
unusual bustle outsile the main entrance of the hotel, 
and sallying forth, I beheld a detachment, or chain of 
exiles, as they were called, from St. Petersburg. Six fero- 
cious Cossacks formed the guard, and to my astonishment 
the officer in charge was no less a personage than Count 
Orloff Tchenorof, aid-de-camp to the Grand Duke, an old 
acquaintance whom I had entertained many a time on 
board, and whose hospitality I had shared on more than 
eae oceasion at his Imperial master’s palace. 

***Ha, Randolph, my brave lieutenant! Surprised to 
see me here, eh! and on such business? But it is un- 
avoilable. Prisoners of more than usual importance,’ 
ail a frown darkened his really fine countenance. ‘My 
roval master informed me you were here, and I deter- 
mined to halt.and enjoy your society fora day, at least. 
I |.ave some dispatches to write, and then, my dear lieu- 
tenant, I will be with you.’ 

‘He addressed me in exeellent English, and then 
riving directions for his soldiers to be taken care of, and 
te prisoners to be housed im an old shed adjoining my 

tlle, the count disappeared. 

‘Actuated by what you may be pleased to term a 
morbid curiosity, I sought out the prisoners, who repre- 
sited all conditions and stations of life. 

‘They were arrayed in the loose, coarse habiliments 
f :\rnished by the government for all exiles deomed to the 
drvary waste of Siberia. 

‘*No attempt was made to guard them ; escape was all 
but impossible ; and the subjects of the Czar know their 
duty too well to attempt to thwart his autocratic will. 


Tr =e | 

** There was one of the wretched number, Sidney, who 
cansed my heart to throb painfully as I gazed upon her | 
coarse habiliments | 


pale and beautiful features. The 
clinging about her could not conceal her elegance of form, 
or disguise her transcendent beauty. It was the original 
of yonder portrait. 

“She was the only female in the chain. 

** Poor lady,’ I murmured, as I paused by her side, 
*what cruel fate has consigned you to such a terrible 
doom? It is not possible that you have committed a 
erime ?” 

“*No, I am innocent; my only offense consists in 
having offended the Grand Duchess. Jealousy has con- 
signed me to a living death, Iam an English lady in the 
power of these fiends, with no one to protect me, or rep- 
resent the high-handed outrage to the British Ambassa- 
dor.’ 

‘**Madam, you are not without a protector and a 
champion. Iam an American neval officer, my name is 
Randol ph—and I will intercede for you with the Grand 
Duke. He is, I may eay, a friend, as well as his aide— 
the Count Tehenorof.’ 

***No, no! My God! to mention my name would ruin 
all, and only rivet my chains the firmer. Strategy must 
accomplish what pleading can mever do. Have you the 
courage to assist me ?”’ 

“** Ay, madam, and the will.’ 

“Then my very life, Sir American, shall be yours. | 
ean form no plan now. Let us first escape, and arrange 
afterward. Drug the liquor, manage it somehow, and 
may God prosper you im your efforts to assist » poor, per- 
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secuted woman, who appeals to you for that protection 
denied her by those calling themselves men and Rus- 
sians.’ 

“‘Hurrying back to the hotel, my blood fairly beiling 
with excitement, I was just in time to meet the count, who 
had completed his official business. 

‘I must confess, friend though he was, I was strongly 
tempted to call him out, and I have few superiors wit) 
either rifle or pistol. But my better judgment prevailed. 

“ Affecting a gay, even boisterous, hilarity, I joined the 
count in a bumper of champagne, obtained his permission 
to allow the Cossacks to refresh themselves with wine, 
into which I introduced a goodly portion of laudanum, 
without the slightest compunction of conscience. 

‘*T always carried a small traveling-case of medicines 
with me, but I never dreamed of its being put to such a 
use. 

“*Tchenorof was @ thorough soldier, who had seen hard 
service under the eagle of his Imperial master, and his an- 
ecdotes of court and camp life were all but inexhaustible. 

“*But how is it, count, that you are detailed on such 
duty ? Tinquired. ‘Are the prisoners of such unusual 
state importance*that a noble of your rank must act as 
jailer ?’ 

*** Right, lieutenant. I am here from choice—by my 
own request—in order to consign to the frozen depths of 
Siberia as arch a fiend as ever trod and disgraced the earth 
in the garb of an angel. It involves a family secret, and 
we will change the subject, if you please.’ 

“And turning from the table, the count strove to 
subdue the strong inward emotion which he could not 
conceal. 

‘*The opportunity was too good to lose. Another in- 
stant and I had drugged the half-emptied glass of my un- 
suspecting companion. 

‘*My face burned with shame at my treacherous act, 
but the pale, pleading face of the victim to a deeper 
treachery rose before me, and I was reassured. 

‘* Well, Sidney, in fifteen minutes the count was at my 
mercy, and issuing forth, I made my preparations fo 
flight. 

“Instructing the landlord not to trouble the count or 
his Cossacks, who were very much fatigued, I hastened to 
the shed, threw my cloak about the lady, and assisted her 
to my room. In half an hour she made her appearancy 
disguised as a Russian peasant, while I, having saddled 
my own horse and borrowed the count’s, lost no time in 
placing a respectable distance between us and the hotel. 

‘Striking into the narrow Government highway, woe 
plied both spur and whip, galloping madly to the west- 
ward, when the Ural mountains rose before us, in all 
their gloomy grandeur. 

“Then it was, Sidney, that I began to realize the mail 
danger I had incurred, and the desperate character of the 
enterprise I had engaged in. But it was no time to look 
back. I had staked my all in behalf of a woman, and 
driving the spurs savagely into the smoking flanks of my 
steed, I grasped the bridle-rein of my companion’s 
charger with a firmer grip. 

**Twice we were halted by the ever-vigilant guard of 
Bashkirs and Calmucks, but the signature of Constantine, 
passing myself and attendant, cleared the path of all ob- 
stacles. 

“They were trying moments, Sidney, even for my 
nerves ; but my companion never faltered or change! 
color, so far as I could judge in the rapidly imereasiny 
shades of night. 

‘“We had reached a narrow, but well-beaten pathway, 
fringed on either side by huge, toppling rocks, above 
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which the fir-pine spread forth its thick, waving branches, 
which cast many a sombre, wavering shadow across our 
uncertain track. We were at the base of the Urals, but 
every moment plunging deeper and deeper into the dreary 
waste and mighty solitudes of a forest which grew denser 
and darker at every step. 

‘* Yawning ravines, the rush of mountain torrents swol- 
len by melted snow, the mournful wail of the chill night- 
wind, drawing in strong and increasing gusts through the 
rocky defiles, mingled with the solemn sighing of the fir- 
trees and the occasional hoot of an owl, were accompani- 
ments that were anything but reassuring to a man even of 
strong nerves, 

‘“*Scarcely a word had been exchanged between the fair 
fugitive and myself during the flight, but now I ventured 
to address her, and suggest the propriety of halting for the 
night. To proceed under the circumstances was simply 
to sacrifice our lives by being dashed headlong over some 
horrible precipice. 

** But’ words and entreaties were wasted upon her. The 
horror of recapture and a lifelong toil of slavery amid the 
steppes of Siberia urged her on until a faint, wailing 
ery, rising and falling with the eddying gusts, reached 
our ears, 

“ «My God!’ she murmured, ‘is this*the hand of fate ? 
Am I to be hunted down, pursued to the death by the 
wild beasts of Russia, in the guise of men and wolves ? 
What have you for weapons ?’ she suddenly demanded, in 
a voice so harsh and cold I scarcely recognized it. 

«Two revolvers, with plenty of ammunition. Why do 
you ask ?” 

“The gray wolves of the Urals are on our track. 
Unless we speedily reach some place of shelter, we are 
lost. Have you the pass ” 

“ «In my breast-pocket.’ 

“Give it tome. You will have to fight, and you might 
lose it. That would ruin all,’ and placing the document 
in her bosom, the lady‘silently possessed herself of one of 
the revolvers. 

*“ *Our horses are useless now,’ she remarked, dis- 
mounting, an example which I followed. ‘If we could 
stumble across a shed, a shelter for the ‘‘ chain,” we could 
bid the ravenous monsters defiance. Hark! My God! 
what a ery !’ 

“ Loud, shrill, and echoing with a thousand reverbera- 
tions amid the gullies, came the cry of the horrid pack, 
eurdling my blood with horror as I groped madly along 
in the blinding gloom. 

“Sidney, I have braved the force and fury of a 
typhoon ; gazed calmly on all the terrors of a lee shore, 
with the frothy surf breaking masthead high ; stood amid 
the dead and dying in the smoke of battle, with the maga- 
vine on fire beneath my feet, but never until that moment 
did I experience a sensation of fear. 

‘The great drops of perspiration stood out on my brow, 
my heart beat rapidly, while my trembling limbs almost 
refused their office, as I listened to the crashing of the un- 
derbrush in the black, cimmerian depths of the forest. 

“ But it was only the horses bounding away, mad with 
fright at the danger which threatened to overwhelm us 
all. 

“Stumbling over a fallen branch that was stretched 
across the path, I was seized with a sudden idea—I had 
heard or read that fire would keep wild animals at bay. 

‘‘In another instant I had struck a match, scraped 
together a few dried leaves, fanned the flickering flame 
until it shot on high, lighting up the horrid scene with an 
effect not unworthy of Dante’s Inferno. 

“Tt was none too soon ; the cry of the wolves resounded 
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apparently on all sides, mingled with the snapping and 
grinding of their white, gleaming fangs. 

“A cry from my companion caused me to hasten for- 
ward. Hundreds of blazing eyeballs glared from amid the 
gloom, rendered ten times more intense by the reflection 
of the fire. 

**Revolver in hand, I hurried on. I saw before me a 
break in the rocky cliff, spanned by the trunk of a fallen 
tree, which creaked and groaned with every blast, while 
beneath roared the foaming waters of a torrent as it surged 
over its rocky bed. 

‘* Fearless and active as a panther, the lady had sprung 
on to the shivering bridge, and was already half way 
across the chasm. 

‘‘I had braced my energies for the effort, when a 
savage snort, followed by a howl, caused me to pause and 
turn. 

‘* Sidney, did you ever see a Russian wolf? Well, pray 
God you never may, as I saw them that night. The fierce 
eyeballs starting from their sockets, the tongue red and 
lolling from the bloody jaws, the gleaming teeth, flecks of 
foam, the bristling hair and outstretched claws, were what 
I beheld confronting me ! 

‘The monster launched himself through the air with a 
vicious snap of the steel-like jaws. A ball from my re- 
volver arrested the beast in his mad rush, and as he fell at 


my feet, growling and biting, another and another filled 


his place. 

‘* My clothes were torn from me in shreds. I felt their 
sharp teeth and pointed claws in my body. Their hot, 
noisome, fetid breath made me faint as I struggled 
and fought. I had emptid all the chambers of my 
weapon, forming a breastwork about me. 

‘“* There was a pause in the conflict, and by the expiring 
rays of the fire I rallied my remaining strength, sprang on 
to the old tree, which swayed and shook horribly beneath 
my weight. 

“I was already more than half way across the perilons 
passage when a fitful gleam of the fire revealed my com- 
panion working with desperate energy to sever the frail 
supports which held the quivering wreck. 

“A furious gust compelled me to drop on all-fours to 
preserve my balance; at the same time a yelp, followed 
by a shock, told me the wolves had followed on my track. | 

“T cried aloud to the woman not to sacrifice me, but 
she heeded me not, as-shestruck mad blows at the quiv- 
ering mass, 

“I felt faint and weak, but the danger nerved me on. 
I heard the sharp click-click of the monster’s elaws as it 
carefully felt its way, step by step. 

‘*Leaping to my feet, I sprang t6ward the opposite 
bank, gained a foothold, at the same instant the bridge 
fell with a resounding crash into the depths below. 

‘*My head reeled to and fro. I staggered, fell, and 
knew no more of what was passing around me. 

“Sidney, you can well imagine my surprise when | 
opered my eyes and gazed confusedly around to find 
myself inside a building, stretched at full length on a 
rude couch covered with skins, while by my side knelt no 
less a personage than the count. In the background [ 
noticed the Cossacks busily engaged over a savory me .; 
that filled the room with its steaming odors. 

‘© «So, so, my bold American,’ and the count’s voice 
rang merrily through the room. ‘You are feeling better, 


are you? By the cross of St. Ivan, but you had @ narrow 
escape! Rather a rough introduction, I take it, you had 
with the wolves, eh ? But come, comrade mine, take a 
pull at the brandy flask. There is no laudanum in it, on 
my word. Pshaw! lieutenant, you blush like a maid of 
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honor ; I bear you no ill will. You are not the only one , 
who has fallen a victim to the unhappy wiles and fascina- 
tions of that cursed woman. Nay, my friend, look not 
about you ; she is not here. 
Merely a question of time, 
wounds have been dressed ; 


I have yet to recapture her. 
and a little trouble. Your 
nothing serious, I am happy 
Take another pull of the brandy ; 
your strength ; then for breakfast. 


to say. it will revive 


Recruit your energies, 


and while we eat I'll relate you a chapter from the private 
life of a Russian nobleman. 
how did she seduce you ?’ 
“Sidney, I must confess I was embarrassed, over- | 
by the 


But first tell me, lieutenant, 


whelmed, in fact, by the reception extended to me 


ened with every heave of the sea to overwhelm the helpless 
wreck. 
‘With him to think was to act, and in another mo 


| ment he was swimming to the aid of the half-perished 


mariners. When he reached the remains of the vessel, but 
one human being was visible—a woman—lashed to the 
stump of the mainmast. 

“** By superhuman efforts he finally succeeded in wrest 
ing her from a watery grave, and, bearing her to the resi 
dence of his father, consigned her to the care of his mothe: 
and her attendants. 

‘In due course of time the strange lady married het 


preserver. Her story was pitiful, but plausible. She was 
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count ; but he generously laughed it away, and in as few 
words as possible, I related the details of my adventure. 

‘The victim of jealousy, eh ? The artful tigress. 
But come, breakfast waits, and we have too much to ac- | 
complish to-day.’ 

‘It was surprising how readily I regained my strength. 
Thanks to a good constitution and the count’s generous | 
cheer, I soon felt as well as ever. | 

‘Now, lieutenant, take a cigar, lean back in the 
corner there, and listen to my story. shall be brief, I | 
promise you.’ 

» Baltic Sea 
and many a brave seaman made his last struggle with the 
A vessel flying the ensign of France was cast 


‘Three years ago a terrible gale swept the 


elements. 
upon the shores of an estate owned by a Russian noble. 
He himself saw the signal of distress, noted the flutter of a) 
woman's skirt amid the wild waste of waters which threat- 


English by birth, but had lately married a French gentle- 
man of distinction, and with him was about to travel over 
Russia, when death robbed her of the sole protector left 
in the world. Her parents had died when she was a 
habe. 

‘Well, month after month rolled rapidly by, and the 
But a 
His father and 
mother were taken suddenly ill, and died blessing the 


newly married couple lived but for each other. 
great sorrow came to the young husband. 


wife of their only son, who in her care and attendance had 
Then followed a beloved and only 
who sank rapidly to an untimely grave. 

‘There was no one now to share the title and large 
estates but the young couple, who had withdrawn to the 
strictest seclusion. 

** * An accident compelled them to open their doors te a 
| gentleman, injured while engaged in a hunting expedi- 


been unremitting 
sister, 
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tion. He was a French marquis, who, despite his suffer- | your blood shall alone atone for the insult you have dared 
ing, uttered a cry of horror and surprise when he beheld | to offer me.” 

the fair young wife of his host. She in her turn shrieked, *“* One moment! That woman is also my wife, and I 
staggered, and fell in a dead faint on the floor. denounce her as an adulteress, a murderess, and a fugitive 
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‘*How came that serpent here,’ demanded the | from justice. I married her in England, where I became 
Frenchman, ‘‘and what position does she occupy beneath | entranced with her beauty; took her to France, where 
this roof ?” she poisoned my elder brother in order that I might suc- 

‘«* “She is my wife, and when you cease to be my guest | ceed to the title ; and no doubt she wonld have soon got 
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rid of me, but, fortunately, she was detected. ‘Then 
milady was consigned to the galleys, and was branded 
with the fleur-de-lis. By some means she managed to 
offect her escape in company with a male felon, but was 
supposed to have perished in a heavy gale which swept 
the Baltic. From that day to the present time all trace of 
the enchantress was lost, and I congratulated myself that 
i was at last free from the foul stain upon our family 
eseutcheon. But she has escaped, I perceive, and her 
fangs are apparently as sharp as ever. Examine her left 
shoulder |” ‘ 

** ‘Ripping open the dress with the point of a knife, the 
damning evidence was revealed, burned into the white, 
plump flesh. Then followed the exhumation of the dear 
dead ones. Evidence of poison was found, and the chain 
of evidence was complete. 

‘* « For two years the tigress was confined in a dungeon, 
hut now she is on her way to Siberia under the charge of 


_ her husband. 


“* ‘Tieutenant, the Countess Tchenorof, whom you have 
assisted to escape, is my wife to all intents and purposes. 
For her you have braved the imperial orders of the Czar, 
drugged my wine, and raised the deuce generally. But, 
thanks to a surgeon who chanced to call in, he brought 
us all to, and I discovered at once the game which had 
been played. 

***We followed leisurely in your track, apprehended 
the tvorst when the wolves were discovered ; but, thanks 
to God, you still live. And now, my brave American, we 
will go in quest of the bird of ill omen, and I'll warrant 
you her wings shall be clipped effectually when next we 
meet.” 

‘* Mounting a spare horse, I rode by the side of the 
count, while a skilled woodsman tracked the fugitive. 
Then it was I related to the count that moment of horror 
J had experienced when I beheld her striving furiously to 
liurl myself, bridge and all, to the foaming depths below. 
With the pass in her possession, she cared not a rope-yarn 
what became of me, so long as the means of escape were 
within her grasp. 

‘As we proceeded the count explained the folly of the 
ittempt Thad made. The system of guards and stations 
on the western boundary of Siberia had been perfected 
ifter years of scientific labor, and newer in the history of 
the empire had an exile been known to escape, except 
when freed by the hand of death. 

‘* The short day soon came to a close, and with the last 
crimson flush of sumset dark, lowering clouds rapidly 
overspread the heavens. Wot a star was visible, whild an 
occasional flash of lightning would gleam athwart the 
zarrow road, revealing for an instant the frowning woods 
and steep, precipitous rocks. Then the low, solemn 
rumble-of thunder crept through the mountain passes, 
giving unmistakable signs of a wild and stormy night. 

‘The guide and woodsman led the advanca, bearing 
each a flaming torch. In silence and darkness the troop 
f lowed, until a low whistle from the tracker announced 
tat his work had been accomplished. The fugitive had 
been traced to her hiding-place. 

‘Peering through the gloom, and watching for the suc- 
ceeding flash of lightning, I distinguished a small ruin of 
a hut, and crouching by the half-ruined door was the form 
o! the wretched fugitive. 

* A low, stern word of command from the count, a wild, 
despairing shriek, and the woman was struggling in the 
hands of two tall Cossacks. 

“Sidney, pass the brandy, please. I have but little more 
to relate, but it is the portion which will haunt me to my 
dying day. 


“I shall not attempt to describe to you the torrent of 
words, the terrible flow of eloquence which burst from 
that woman’s lips. How she taunted us, a band of men, 
hunting a poor woman ; then beseeching us the next mo- 
ment to spare her life and allow her to go free. But the 
count in grim silence stood before her, his arms folded on 
his breast, gazing with grim earnestness upon the crouch- 
ing form of the prisoner. 

**Shrieking and howling like thousands of demons let 
loose from the infernal regions, the storm burst over 
our heads, and the grim forked lightning played inces- 
santly through the dense gloom. 

‘Turning suddenly toward me, the lady, with an in- 
tensity I can never banish from my mind, besought me by 
all my hopes of heaven and hereafter to save her—to 
snatch her from the grasp of the cowardly Russians. My 
manhood, my profession, the memories of all that I held 
dear were invoked, and, Sidney, it was more than flesh and 
blood could stand. 

** My hand was on my revolver as I started toward her, 
my brain all but on fire. But the count, with a grasp of 
iron, held me back; the blaze of a torch glanced across 
his pale, stern visage as he replied to the woman, and in 
such terrible terms no wonder the miserable being shrieked 
for mercy. 

‘Slowly and deliberately the count pictured, in words 
of vivid, burning eloquence, the crimes she had com- 
mitted, the misery and unhappiness she had wrought, 
from the time of her marriage with the French marquis te 
the frantic moment of her last adventure with the wolves 
and I tottering on the bridge. 

***You are not a woman, but a fiend, and still you cry 
for mercy. What had my gray-haired sire and honored 
mother done that they should have been poisoned from 
your hands? For all their hours of watchful solicitude, 
for the many acts of love and tenderness which should 
have endeared them to your heart, what was their return ? 
Death. Then my young, beautiful, innocent sister, what 
was the mercy you meted to her? Death. Her lover and 
affianced husband—what was his fate? Death, and in a 
madhouse. What was the crime you meditated in connec- 
tion with myself? Death. My friend here, who madly 
and generously periled his life for yours, what was to have 
been his reward? Death. And yet you dare cry for 
mercy. Mercy from my hands you shall never have; but 
justice, yes. Madam, your time has come, and, left to 
your own reflections amid the profound solitude of this 
mighty region, may you find such consolation in prayer 
as fiends from hell might expect if daring to sue for for- 
giveness from the hands of an offended God. Men, do 
your duty.’ 

‘The Cossacks seized the woman, who struggled with 
all the strength of despair in their brawny grasp. Her 
clothing was torn to shreds, and covering my eyes to shut 
out the spectacle, I strove to leave the spot, but the count 
restrained me. 

‘Securely lashed to a tree by the tough belts of the 
Cossacks, her long hair floating about her half-naked 
person like a golden halo, praying and shrieking impreca 
tions in our ears by turns, the doomed woman at last 
looked death in the face. 

** With calm deliberation the count minutely inspected 
the fastenings, then, listening for a moment, raised his 
hand impressively. 

**The storm had passed away, and the cool rays of the 
moon now illumined the scene with a silvery tinge of 
shimmering light. 

“We listened, a feeling of awe bordering on terrer 
taking possession of us. 
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‘‘A faint but prolonged cry crept tremulously to our 
ears on the night-air, which swayed through the waving 
branches of the trees. 

‘‘I recognized that cry with a shudder. It was the 
hoarse howl of a pack of wolves. 

‘* * Madam,’ and the count’s voice was low and stern, 
‘listen to your requiem. May God grant you that mercy 
which you have so often refused to others. Adieu.’ 

‘‘ Sidney, I remember but little else that occurred that 
night. I seemed to be enacting a part in some horrible 
nightmare. Once ascream so wild, so thrilling in its in- 
tensity, as if some human being was parting with its soul 
amid rending agony, penetrated to our ears above the 
tramp of our horses’ feet. A discordant howl followed, 
then all was still. 

‘‘T ventured to glance toward the count. His head was 
bowed in prayer. 

‘‘Upon my return to Kronstadt, and previous to my 
sailing for home, I received this portrait from some un- 
known hand. The count studiously avoided me during 
the remainder of my stay in Russia, and I never met with 
him again.” a 


CROSSING THE FERRY. 
By Kate TAYLor-RoBINsoN. 


"Twas golden Summer day, 
And, blithe of heart and merry, 
We called, with aceents gay, 
“Come, row us o’er the ferry?” 
Golden hours before us, 
Sunshine flooding o'er us, 
And our thoughts a chorus 
Of ballads quaint and merry. 


But when the day was done— 
Ah, then no longer merry, 
We called, at set of sun, 
Come, row us o’er the ferry!” 
Parting lay before us, 
Twilight glooming o’er us, 
And our thoughts a chorus 
Of songs no longer merry. 


THE TEA COMMERCE or NEW YORK. 
By Oscar W. Riccs, 

Tum tea-ships always have a certain interest ; they come 
from distant lands, from countries inhabited by a race of 
people at the antipodes, not merely in a geographical sense, 
but as regards customs, ideas, and forms of government. 
Then, too, they call to mind some of the stirring events of 
the mation’s history. The first non-importation agree- 
ment after the passage of the obnoxious Stamp Act was 
signed here in New York, at Burns’s coffee-house, on 
Broadway, near the Bowling Green, in 1765. Eight years 
after came the Tea Riots at Boston. The Stamp Act had 
been for the most part repealed, a trifling tax on tea alone 
being retained ; the British ministry thereby re-asserting 
their right to tax the colonists. Everybody knows how 
the Spartan-like colonists, the descendants of those sturdy 
yeomen who wrung the Magna Charta from King John, 
resented this new affront ; how, in 1773, a party disguised 
as Indians boarded the tea-ships in Boston harbor, and 
emptied the tea into the bay, while the cargoes sent to 
New York and Philadelphia, being consigned to mer- 
chants, rather than to government officials, as was tho 
case at Boston, were immediately reshipped to England ; 
how, in 1774, the Mohawks destroyed the tea brought to 
New York by the ship Nancy, and how soon thereafter 
Governor Tryon took a trip to Europe. Thus, the 


Chinese leaf has, indeed, played an important part in the 
national history ; the troubles growing out of the tea tax 
were, in fact, but a prelude, which had scarcely died 
away before a new nation bounded upon the great stage of 
life ; a nation which is to-day the refuge of the oppressed 
of every clime, and which promises to become one of the 
mightiest ever known. 

This tea commerce has become an important feature 
of modern trade; tea is now drank by all classes, its 
cost being comparatively moderate. Two hundred 
years ago it was a luxury. Pepys, in 1660, wrote, ‘‘I 
did send for a cup of tea (a China drink), of which I 
never had drank before.’’ Pepys, like most Englishmen, 
however, was to become well enough acquainted with the 
beverage in later years. Seven years after, indeed, we 
find him entering in his famous diary, ‘‘ Home, and there 
find my wife making of tea—a drink which Mr. Pelling, the 
potticary, tells her is good for her cold and defluxions.” 
Thus in the reign of Charles II. the drink began slowly to 
make its way among the people. The Court at Whitehall 
indulged in all manner of profligacy, drunkenness being 
one of the most noticeable evils ; but the China ships were 
bringing a leaf which, brewed into a soothing drink, was 
to win the praises of poets and people as “the cup which 
cheers, but not inebriates.” At first its cost in England 
was enormous—$50 per pound ; and when a merchant in 
Exchange Alley, London, a certain Thomas Garway, an- 
nounced that ‘‘by continued care and industry in obtain- 
ing the best tea,” he was enabled to sell it at from $3 to 
$11 per pound, reckoning in our money of the present 
day, the consumption was increased among the noblemen, 
physicians and others, who daily assembled at Garway’s 
shop to quaff their favorite beverage. Queen Anne, in 
later times at Hampton Court, indulged herself in this 
drink, ‘‘the best foreign Bohee,’” we are reminded, and 
hence Pope’s couplet: 


‘“* Here, thou, great Anne, whom three vast realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.” 


In the days of Dr. Johnson the consumption of tea in 
England had greatly increased; but it was still so ex- 
pensive that Garrick, growing economical, complained of 
his friend Peg Woffington, that star of the old-time stage, 
for making the drink too strong. Tea, as we all know, 
played its part in bringing about our independence ; and 
coming back to our own times and our own metropolis, 
it is curious to notice. how low the price now is, and how 
easy it is even for persons in very moderate circumstances 
to indulge a taste which in former times required as ex- 
travagant an outlay as is now necessary in securing rare 
old wines from the vineyards of France. 

At wholesale, seventy-five cents a pound is the highest 
price usually paid here, this being for a high grade of 
Formosa Oolong. Poorer grades of green tea sell as low 
as seven cents a pound. The retail grocers, strange as it 
seems, charge a profit of from fifty to two hundred por 
cent. to their unsuspecting customers, and sometimes 
even treble the wholesale price, when they mix poor tea 
with the better grades. For this reason it is claimed by 
some that the removal of the tea-duty some ten years 
ago, in the interest of a free breakfast-table, has not proved 
so beneficial as some economists suppose. This practice 
of the retailers is merely an old-time habit—a habit so old 
that its essential dishonesty is seldom if ever considered. 

Curiously enough, the pubjic are themselves in a meas- 
ure to blame for the extortion. They would, in many in- 
stances, refuse to purchase at reasonable prices; they 
enjoy the same tea all the better when it has cost them 
double what it should ; just as they are apt to look with 
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suspicion on a druggist who sells his goods at a fair price 
instead of charging the prices which druggists ordinarily 
receive, and which, it is well-known, afford an enormous 
profit. 

But here is a wharf where a great tea-steamer is about 
to unload her cargo, and we will stop moralizing and 
watch the busy scene. She steams slowly into the slip, 
and soon the stevedores and longshoremen and crew will 
begin piling the chests on the dock, to be taken away to 
the great warehouses. This tea comes from Amoy, Foo- 
chow, Shang- 


steamer that we see drawing up to the dusty, blistering 
pier this hot Summer morning, is the Flintshire, well- 
known among the merchants in the China trade. She 
brings about a million pounds of green tea from China, 
besides a considerable quantity from Japan. Some of 
this is consigned to Wall Street bankers, and the re- 
mainder to tea-importers. The bankers will sell it, with 

the aid of brokers. 
Some of this cargo, however, was subsequently rejected 
by the United States Appraiser as impure, and its sale 
was accord- 


hai, Ningpo, 
and other 
ports inChina, 
and from Yo- 
kahama in 
Japan, and 
ports on the 
Island of For- 
mosa. Hong 
Kong is now 
an English 
settlement, 
and less is 
heard of it 
than formerly 
in the tea 
trade; still 
these steamers 


ingly forbid- 
den > 3 9 642 
chests in all 
were con- 
demned, 3,100 
chests of 
which were 
from China. 
The latter, it 
was alleged, 
contained 
sand, gravel, 
exhausted 
leaves, and 
dust and 
paste rolled 
into pellets ; 
while the 


stop there and Japan tea was 
obtainChinese mixed with 
products of dust and also 


various kinds. 
This large 


adulterated, it 
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with mineral sub- 
stances. The reject- 
ed tea was worth in 
the market nearly 
$30,000. 

This is the latest 
arrival, but nearly or 
quite, forty steamers 
arrive here during a 
year. The largest tea 
steamer that comes 
here is the Triumph. 
She has a capacity of 
1,787 tons, and her 
length is 352 feet. 
She arrived one day 
last January with a 
cargo of 47,920 
chests. This monster 
cargo amounted to 
3,200,000 pounds of 
green, Japan and 
Oolong. Then there 
are the Glenarvon, 
Glen Finles, Lord of 
the Isles, Pembroke- 
shire, Benvenue, Gal- 
ley of Lorne, and 
numerous _ other 
steamers, which bring 
their valuable cargoes 
to this port. Some 
are now loading at 
ports in China and 
Japan, far across the 
sea, some are in mid- 
ocean bound for this 
port, and at compar- 
atively short intervals 
they steam into the 
lower bay past Sandy 
Hook, through the 
Narrows to the upper 
bay, and so on around 
through the East 
River to Pier No. 45, 
or in that vicinity, in 
order to get as near 
as possible to the 
great warehouses that 
face the river. 

Here, at the foot of 
Rutgers Slip, on the 
East River, lies the 
steamship Strathleven, 
of 1,585 tons capacity. 
She is not the largest 
vessel in the China 
trade, but she stret- 
ches along the entire 
length of the long 
wharf ; and her black 
hull, her staunch 
masts, her tan-colored 
decks and cabins, and 
her great chains, not 
to mention her hardy- 
looking, brown - vis- 
aged crew, some of 
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whom lean over the sides of the great vessel, present an 
interesting spectacle — interesting indeed. There is an 
air of far-off lands about the stately steamer. Her ofli- 
cers and sturdy crew know what it is to go down to the 
sea in ships and do business in great waters. The brave 
ship that has weathered many a storm on Indian seas 
might almost seem to the fanciful mind to enjoy the tem- 
porary rest which her arrival at this port affords. But 
here are some steps lowered from the vessel to the wharf. 
We ascend them to the deck, for we are in quest of prac- 
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tical information from practical seamen. The captain is | 


away in the city ; the officer in charge, however, gives an 


abstract from the log-book, as he leans against the gun- | 


wale, and gazes meditatively off on the river. Four 
months and seventeen days had been the length of the 
voyage from Yokahama, Japan, to New York, but they 
had stopped at Hiogo, Shanghai, Amoy and Hong Kong, 
in China, for tea and other merchandise, and then at 
Singapore, on the Island of Singapore—in the region that 
Milton called the Golden Chersonese—and at Aden, in 
Arabia, whose wealth and commercial splendor were so 
great 600 years ago, that Marco Polo referred to the port 
in the narrative of his travels in the unknown East. At 
Singapore and Aden, the young officer informs us, the 
steamer stopped for coal. A stay of five weeks had been 
made in one of the other ports. The steamer had stopped 
s0 long at the different marts that the trip had necessarily 
been along one. Leaving the Suez Canal, and standing 
out into the Mediterranean, in nine days the steamer 
reached Gibraltar, the port nestling under that bold pro- 
montory which was one of the Pillars of Hercules, which 
the old Greeks and Romans regarded as the western 
limits of the world ; a superstitious idea which Colum- 
bus, of course, had to meet. All was darkness beyond 
this dreaded point. Fierce tempests, horrible serpents, 
all the terrors of unknown dangers awaited the daring 
navigator who should venture out toward the West. 
After reaching a certain point the convex figure of the 
earth would prevent his return, and he must inevitably 
perish miserably. We do not remind the officer of all 
this; he would only laugh. The log shows that the 
weather was fine during the entire passage. The great 
steamship sailed west from-Gibraltar, and failed to en- 
counter even the annual sea-serpent on which the news- 
papers seem to dote. The manifest, or list of the cargo, 
shows that, besides other valuable merchandise of China 
and Japan, the steamer brought 22,500 chests of tea, or 
equal to 1,284,000 pounds. 

These steamers are not connected with any regular lite ; 
they are chartered as they are needed in*tho trade, and they 
sometimes have to wait a month or more in some of the 
Chinese ports to get freight. They take back from here 
petroleum, cotton goods, ginseng—which is regarded as 
a kind of “ cure-all” among the Chinese—and other mer- 
chandise. The largest sailing-vessel that has arrived here 
in some time with tea was the British bark Zebena Goudey, 
which came in May 25th, having made the run from Shang- 
hai, a distance o* about 15,000 miles, in 119 days, or 
nearly four months. She passed Anjer, a port in Java, 
February 13th, the Cape of Good Hope March 28th—for 
she did not go through the Suez Canal—crossed the 
equator April 22d, and entered our harbor, as we have 
seen, May 25th. She is a comparatively new vessel, of 
1,088 tons, is nearly 200 feet long, and brought a cargo of 
25,000 chests. 

Shanghai, with its rapidly increasing population, its 
five guild halls and tea-shops, its great hongs or ware- 
houses of the foreign merchants, and its hundreds of 
junks, is one of the most flourishing tea-ports in China at 


the present day ; in fact, as far back as 1850 it bean to 
supplant Canton in this respect. Amoy, on an island of 
the same name, has a fine harbor, many large warehouses, 
and its merchants are among the most enterprising in 
China. Half the trade of Hong Kong, or ‘*‘ Red Harbor,” 
is with Great Britain. Foochow, with a population esti- 
mated at as high as 1,250,000, is within seventy miles of 
the great tea-growing region of China, and for that reason 
is a comparatively cheap market. Its traffic in tea is 
consequently very large, though it is also a great opium 
port. Above its seven gates rise seven high towers, and, 
in fact, high towers are seen everywhere in this strange, 
far-off city. The duties levied at these emporiums of the 
tea-trade in China are collected mostly by foreigners. 
While the Chinese Government employed natives as col- 
lectors of the revenue, these worthies seemed to imagine 
their task finished when they had collected it. The idea 
of turning over any considerable portion of the money to 
the Imperial Government evoked a smile as childlike and 
bland as Ah Sin’s. Neither Hung Sin-tsuen, the re- 
nowned tien-wang, nor such a ruler as Tu-wen-si, the wen- 
soay, ever saw much of the specie collected by his pen- 
sive officials, 

The Chinese are paid for the tea mainly in silver. In 
1873 the United States coined 35,000,000 of the trade 
dollars for use in India. Previously the Mexican dollar 
had practically monopolized the field. The American 
dollar was heavier, and thus, of course, possessed more 
intrinsic value, but it was found that for some mysterious 
reason the Chinese merchants preferred the Mexican to 


| the American coin ; a fact probably due to their hereditary 


dislike of novelties as much as anything else, and now 
no American trade dollars are shipped to China. The 
Chinese heard, some years ago, that our Government in- 
tended to redeem these dollars at par, and being shrewd 
enough to see that they would thus make a profit of ten 
per cent. should the rumor prove true, they hoarded the 
coins or else sent them to this country. This was one 
reason why the coin soon disappeared in China, though, 
of course, the rumor mentioned proved false. 

The clamor in this country for the money of our fathers 
also brought back not a little. Now all the specie sent 
out is in the shape of bar silver. The Chinese weigh 
all the coins tendered them in business, and it was partly 
for this reason that the American trade dollar, worth at 
the time it was first coined a fraction over 103 cents, had 
no advantage over the Mexican dollar. Now, when the 
price of silver bullion has declined until a trade dollar 
can be made for eighty-five cents, it is about as valuable as 
it ever could be in China. The Chinese traders are in the 
habit of having the silver coins melted down to “‘sycee,” 
or in other words bar-silver, which is etamped and circu- 
lates as money; though in some parts of China the 
natives will accept the trade dollar without question. 

Canton was the great tea port of China for along period ; 
it was only at that mart that the outer barbarians, as the 
Chinese termed the inhabitants of the Western world, 
could enter, and, in fact, even forty vers ago that was the 
only port open to American traffic , the trade with such 
marts as Shanghai, Amoy, and Hong Kong being the re- 
sult of treaties concluded within comparatively recent 
years. Canton is not now much of a tea port ; the vessels 
arriving from there bring what the merchants term 
**chow-chow” cargoes, being an assortment of various 
Chinese products, such as cassia, matting, fire-crackers, 
ginger, camphor, silk, rhubarb, Pouchong tea, and other 
commodities; and when they run across to San Francisco, 
as these shins frequently do, they take smoking opium, 
considerable of which is sent overland to this city to be 
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used in the opium joints of Mott Street, not only by Chi- 
namen but by others. 

But we refer to Canton mainly because the American 
tea traflic, now grown to such large proportions, began 
there under somewhat peculiar circumstances. It was 
at about the opening of the present century that John 
Jacob Astor, the famous merchant, obtained from a Lon- 
don official of the East India Trading Company the right to 
trade with Canton. A pass was given for his ships, and 
he was also furnished with the Canton prices current. 
But what to do with this pass? He was poor, the official 
was @ friend of his boyhood in Germany, and had wished 
to serve him. Ships he did not possess, and had not even 
thought of possessing. The British had jealously ex- 
cluded foreigners who sought to interfere with the mo- 
nopoly held by her great East India Company, and there 
was no thought of competition here in New York. Having 
no ships of his own, the future millionaire took the pass 
on his return to New York to one of the large traders of 
that day and offered to allow him the use of it in consid- 
eration of being given an equal share in the profits of 
the voyage. The merchant scoffed at the idea at first, but 
a few weeks after acceded to the young German’s terms ; 
in due time barrels of Spanish milled dollars were deliv- 
ered to him as his share—something like $50,000—and it 
was but a few years after, August 13th, 1808, that Mr. 
Astor sent out nis famous ship Beaver, of which Irving 
has spoken, by special permission of President Jefferson, 
in order to convey to his native country a so-called great 
Chinese Mandarin. This was at the time that the British 
orders in council and Napoleon’s Berlin decree had 
stopped this ccuntry’s trade with Europe, and Congress, 
in retaliation, had passed an Act laying an embargo on 
American merchant vessels, which were forbidden to leave 
any of our ports. It was in this crisis that John Jacob 
Astor, it is said, displayed all the qualities of the born 
Yankee. In fact, it is asserted that he outwitted the 
shrewdest of his Yankee brethren in business by loading 
his vessel with a valuable cargo, picking up a worthless 
Chinaman somewhere about the city, metamorphosing 
him into a distinguished Chinese nobleman, presenting the 
alleged facts in s petition to President Jefferson, together 
with the necessity of conveying the illustrious foreigner 
back to the celestial country, securing a permit to sail, 
and finally sending out his ship to China with the Mongo- 
lian ornament of society on board—and plenty of ginseng, 
lead and scrap-iron. In due time she returned with tea 
from Canton, and it was not long before the former 
peasant, who, it has been asserted, really came here as a 
steerage passenger, and began—all the more honorable to 
him for his industry—by peddling cakes in the streets, 
was able to accede to his wife’s terms of $500 an hour for 
services in another branch of his business. 

But the Canton vessels have been replaced by steamers ; 
the stately ships have rotted that once stood out from this 
port bound for the tea-mart, nearly 14,000 miles away in 
the Orient; the crews that manned them fifty years ago, 
and the captains, veritable admirals in the commercial 
squadrons ef those days, are either dead or fast disappear- 
ing. This great steamer that we see at the noisy wharf 
has in her hold a far larger cargo than any ever carried by 
the largest of the sailing craft once the pride of the China 
trade. A large steamer already mentioned has brought 
nearly 48,000 chests at one time; 22,500 chests make 
what are considered a small cargo for a steamer to 
bring ; most of the steamers bring from 35,000 to 45,000 
chests or * half-chests,” as the merchants term them, hold- 
ing from 42 to 65 pounds each, according to the kind of 
tea that they contain. But little tea is now received here 


by sailing-vessel ; most of is comes by steamers via the 
Suez Canal, that great waterway which connects the Red 


Sea with the Mediterranean, thus saving the long voyage 


around the Oape of Good Hope. Less than a quarter of 
this country’s supply comes across the Pacific Ocean to 


San Francisco, though formerly that city’s share in the 


trade was much larger, and New York received consider- 


able quantities overland from the city with the Golden 
Gate. Even now the great Pacific Mail steamers are no 
unimportant factor in New York’s tea trade. The City of 
Peking, a steamer 423 feet long, with a tonnage of more 
than 5,000 tons, came into San Francisco a few months ago 
with a cargo of 16,600 chests, half of which was shipped 
overland to New York, though a quarter of the cargo went 
to Chicago, which, with true Western enterprise, is 1m- 
porting tea direct from China, as are also St. Paul and 
Detroit, to some extent. The Pacific Mail steamers that 
come here by the Atlantic route of course have no tea ; 
they bring bananas, coffee and other merchandise. 

On an average, three tea steamers arrive here every 
month from different ports in China and Japan. The old 


-sailing vessels have been, as already intimated, practically 


superseded by steamers; these make the voyage from 
China to New York, by way of the Suez Canal, in from 45 
to 60 days ; it is difficult to give the time, because of the 
fact that steamers are often delayed in getting freight. 
But taking 45 days as a quick trip, it is curious to learn 
that the old merchantmen sailing around the Cape of 
Good Hope were sometimes four months in coming, and 
never, with the most favorable winds, could make the 
voyage in less than 85 days. The trade with Japan has 
increased materially within two decades ; the practice of 
artificially coloring the tea sent here from that country 
tends to retard the progress of the traffic, but, nevertho- 
less, the aggregate of the transactions is large; half our 
imports come from there. Japan shows more enterprise, 
more sympathy with occidental civilization, than China, 
and she is pushing her commerce in all directions. Yoko- 
hama is her great shipping port. 

This emporium was not opened to foreign commerce till 
1858, but now hundreds of ships go there every year. Its 
richly stocked shops and hongs and tea-drying establish- 
ments, called ‘‘ godowns,” afford an interesting spectacle, 
as well as its copper image of Dai Butsu, or the Great 
Buddha, which rises to a height of fifty feet. 

In 1881 more than 80,000,000 pounds of the various 
kinds of tea were imported into the United States; in 
1882 the total was 78,769,000 pounds; the value of the 
annual imports ranges from $19,000,000 to $21,000,000. 
Twenty years ago the total was only 29,747,000 pounds, 
valued at $8,000,000. New York’s importance as a tea 
mart may be judged from the fact that’75 per cent. of the 
importing and re-distributing trade is done here. The tea 
is stored for the most part in great warehouses on the 
East River front, running from a point a little south of 
old Rutgers slip, up nearly to Montgomery Street ; they 
are thus ranged in an almost continuous row fora dis- 
tance of several long blocks. One of these storehouses 
sometimes contains as much as 150,000 chests. The last 
time a count was taken it was found that more than 
20,000,000 pounds were stored ready for use; a rather 
large supply of a leaf that, on its introduction into Eng- 
land, was at first denounced asa poison. Tea, however, 
is not so popular in this country as it is in parts of 
Europe ; it is not considered stimulating enough. The 
British consume nearly five times as much as we do, and 
in the great Russian cities it is hawked about the streets. 
Nevertheless, feom 72.909,000 to 75,000,000 pounds are 
annually consumed in this country ; it is popular with 
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persons in moderate circumstances, since one pound will 
go as far as five pounds of coffee. 
The adulteration of tea has unfortunately, within recent 


years, become a serious evil. Recently the sale of a con- | 


| 
siderable quantity of Pingsuey green tea was interdicted | 


here by the Board of Health. For years New York has | 
been receiving adulterated, and often worthless, tea from 
China and Japan. Eighty thousand packages of this sort 
of tea were refused a landing in England in 1881 and 1882, 
and it is averred that a considerable portion of this enor- 
mous quantity came to New York and found its way into 
the ‘‘gift” stores of this and other cities. In fact, so | 
great did the evil finally become that Congress took cog- 

nizance of it. A law now excludes this tea from our | 
ports. Inspectors have been appointed to enforce it, and ! 
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A TEA AUCTION 


it is expected that at least 10,000,000 pounds will be re- 
fused a market in this country, the condemned tea being 
mainly green and inferior Japan. More care and more 
honesty in the tea manufacture, both in China and Japan, 
will doubtless be the result of these legislative measures. 


claimed that a clique of English traders is largely respon- 
sible for the shipments of poor tea to this country, ob- 
taining it in China and Japan at low prices, and selling it 
here at a large profit, until the iniquitous traffic was 
stopped. 

How is the tea adulterated ? itmay beasked. The leaves 
of the willow, hawthorn, elder, plane, poplar, and other 
trees are employed—any kind of leaf that will fold well— 
besides exhausted tea grounds, soapstone, tyrmeric, plum- 
bago or black lead, gypsum, indigo, terra alba—exported 
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hence to China for the purpose—and Prussian blue. Tho 
finest grade of tea cannot be shipped to this country, for 
the reason that it ferments. The poorest and most adul- 
terated tea is sold with difficulty in China; even the 
lowest class, the Coolies, will not drink the abominable 
mixture that has been foisted on the people in this coun- 
try. Where the adulteration is at its worst, a broth 
almost Borgia-like is made, beside which the decoction of 
the witches in Macbeth alone seems capable of holding 
its own. Nearly or quite all the tea consumed is adul- 
terated in some manner; either foreign substances are 
introduced to imitate the leaf, or else the genuine leaves 
are artificially colored. 

Sometimes the auction sales of tea are very large, and 
in active times there are usually three every week ; buyers 
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IN NEW YORE, 


representing houses not only in this city, but numerous 
other cities, assemble to the number of a hundred or more, 
The capital represented at some great sale by perhaps 
150 persons will run far up in the millions. As lots of 


| ten packages can be obtained at these sales, some of the 
England has an Adulteration “ct, which excludes the tea | 
which has excited so much complaint here; but it is | 


larger retail houses frequently purchase their tea in this 
way ; in fact, so frequently that some of the large jobbing 
houses last Fall joined in a movement to stop the sale of 
| such small lots, for the reason that their trade was being 
injured thereby ; but the auctioneers persisted, and even- 
tually carried the day. As many as 12,000 chests of tea 
have been sold at a single sale. A sale of 2,000 or 3,000 
chests is considered a small affair. At the sale which we 
attend we hear a great deal of Moyune Green, Pan-fired 


Japan, India Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, Congou, Basket- 
fired Japan, Twankay Moyune, Gunpowder, Imperial, 
Japan Dust, Young Hyson, Foochow Oolong, Amoy 
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Oolong, Formosa Oolong, the latter a black tea coming, 
as its name implies, from the Island of Formosa, off the 
coast of China, and which has been called, it will be re- 
membered, “‘The Island of Beauty.” It is only a few 
years since we began to receive tea from Formosa. In 
1854 Commodore Perry called the attention of the United 
States Government to the importance of the island. The 
tea is sent to China largely or-wholly by means of native 
junks. Itis thus in Chinese ports that the Formosa tea is 
obtained, as a rule, though American vessels have visited 
the island for the purposes of trade. 

The word “chop ” that we hear, refers to an invoice 
of uniform grade, or nearly so. India tea is being re- 
ceived here in increasing quantities annually, and not a 
little is sold at auction. It comes from Assam, Chitta- 
gong and Cachar, from Kangea Valley, Darjieling and 
Dehra Doon, and other places in the Orient with strange- 
sounding names. Comparatively little Pekoe is sold, be- 
cause little is used in this country. The Chinese sweet- 
scented Pekoe is a delightful drink, but it is consumed in 
far larger quantities in England and Russia than in this 
country. The tea-olive, Chulan, Cape Jasmine and other 
flowers are used to scent the Pekoe, by pressing them 
with the +ea-leaves, or drying them together. The Moyune 
green tea, so called after a district in China, is composed, 
a broker explains, of several kinds of tea. There is the 
Teenkai, the Tychow, the Hoochow, which, with other 
(queer names, sound as strangely as Southey’s list of Rus- 
sian patronymics in his “‘ Journey to Moscow,” though 
the names of some of the grades of Foochow Oolong 
would also give the larynx a chance to distinguish itself. 
Pingsuey is a name which refers to another district. The 
tea from there has caused the most complaint, and fully 
3,000 packages were condemned here by the health 
authorities several months ago. 

A good or a bad soil makes a certain difference in the 
quality of the leaf, as also does the care taken in the cul- 
tivation of the shrub; but, nevertheless, the tea previous 
to its preparation for the markets is more nearly of a uni- 
form grade than might be supposed. The young leaves 
always make the best tea, but aside from this the quality 
depends largely on the process of drying, the care exer- 
cised in preventing fermentation of the leaf, and the 
various methods of manipulation, too numerous to men- 
tion, by which the famous product is prepared for the 
breakfast-tables of the world. Green tea is produced by 
heating or slightly roasting the leaves over a wood fire 
almost immediately after they have been picked ; then 
they are rolled on a table with the hands, in order to 
remove a portion of their moisture and twist them into 
the familiar shape, after which they are quickly dried. 
In Japan both pans and baskets are used in the heating 
process. Leaves intended to be black tea are dried 
slowly over a charcoal fire, after having been previously 
roasted, tossed about in the hands, and exposed to the ac- 
tion of the air. The tea-plant would naturally grow to 
the height of a tree, but is kept down to about five feet 
for convenience in picking the leaves. The plant, it is of 
interest to add, is of the well-known Camellia family. 

But the anctioneer’s voice, calling off the bids with all 
the glibness of his profession, brings us back to the sale 
in progress. Hundreds of chests are being sold to the 
throng of buyers, each of whom has a catalogue, in which 
he jots down the prices obtained for every invoice. 
Nearly all are seated on camp-stools below the pulpit-like 
railed platform, on which the auctioneer, a tall, dark-com- 
plexioned young man, is standing. The crowd is well- 
dressed and eminently respectable. Chests of samples 
are open for the inspection of buyers, and not a little tea 


is strewn about the floor. After the sale it will be swept 
up like so much dust. Tea-dust, by-the-way, is sold at 
all the sales. It is packed in little bags and used in that 
way, especially at the West, without removing the tea 
from the bag when it is put in the tea-pot. Here is a row 
of tea-chests with matting covers and leaden linings, and 
decorations in green, yellow, purple and red ; “ new erop 
Ching Hiong” is on some of them. India tea of the 
“Caleutta Tea Syndicate,” is also being sold. It is a 
busy and interesting scene. 

These auction sales recall some of the old tea anction- 
eers of New York. John Haggerty, William E. Wilmer- 
ding and Simeon Draper come most readily to mind at the 
moment. Mr. Haggerty not only sold at auction, but adi- 
vanced money on the cargoes of China ships ; his fortune 
was $1,000,000 in 1855, at a time when William B. Astor's 
was only $6,000,000—small compared with the great for- 
tunes of to-day—and A. T. Stewart’s but $2,000,000. 
Simeon Draper, it will be remembered, was at one tino 
Collector of the Port. Two stalwart sons have succeeded 
him in the business, and both have amassed fortunes. 

The tea-brokers sample their tea when in their own 
offices, in the same wuy that it is drank in China ; that is, 
they use neither susur nor milk. In a tea-broker’s office 
there is always a gas stove, on which are two large copper 
kettles containing hot water and sending up puffs of 
steam. When the broker wishes to sample a “chop” of 
tea for the benefit of a customer, he weighs, im a small 
pair of brass scales always on his table, a trifling quantity 
from one of, perhaps, a hundred small tin boxes ranged 
on shelves around the office, and putting it m a cup 
which he fills with the scalding water, he is ready to pro- 
nounce upon the value of the tea’ But more often thero 
is a row of perhaps half a dozen cups on the edge of the 
cireular and revolving table at which he sits, and which 
he gives a gentle push from time to time, as he bends his 
head to the level of the table, raises the tea-leaves with his 
spoon from the bottom of the handleless cups, and gravely 
scents them or sips the inviting beverage which they pro- 
duce. He seldom swallows the tea; he samples so much 
in the course of a year that it would doubtless prove in- 
jurions to swallow even a small portion of it. But the 
result of all this snifling and sipping is frequently the salo 
of more tea than a single family could use in a life-time. 
Thousands of chests are sold in a single week, and in 
active times the sales in a few days have been known to 
approximate 10,000 chests, which might easily amount to 
500,000 pounds. 

Many of the wholesale dealers in tea are located in 
Front and Water Streets, rnnning from Pine Street south 
to Old Slip, in the lower part of the city, of course, 
though not a few are on Wall Street below Water Street. 
These east-side haunts of the tea merchants were all under 
water in the days of Dutch supremacy here, and for a con- 
siderable period after the English established their as- 
cendency ; for a long period what is now called Pearl 
Street was the bank of the river. In 1804 and in 1835 ex- 
tensive conflagratious swept over this region, the fire in 
the latter year being most disastrous, and considerably 
retarding the growth and progress of the city. 

Some of the older importing-houses date back to tho 
times when the tea trade of this port was insignificant ; 
when, in fact, the entire commerce of the port was but a 
shadow of its present enormous magnitude ; and it was in 
one of these old firms on Burling Slip that Brooklyn’s 
young mayor, Mr. Seth Low, acquired the commercial 
experience which he has applied so successfully in his 
administration of the trust contided to him by our sister 
city. 
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A final word as to the best tea to drink. As to this it is 
a@ mere matter of taste; some prefer green, others Japan, 
Oolong, or else green and black mixed. Formosa Oolong 
is much liked as a rich, fragrant beverage. Green tea 
taken alone is apparently the least healthful ; it seems to 
produce nervousness to a far greater extent than black tea, 
English Breakfast tea is preferred by many ; this is the 
Congou tea of commerce. About 5,000,000 pounds are 
imported here annually ; it is a pure black tea, rich, and 
so heavy that it is used at breakfast in England, and hence 
the name by which it is known in the shops and the res- 
taurants of this country. It is worth trying, certainly, 
but as to which tea is actually the best, even those ex- 
perts, the brokers, are at a loss to decide. 


EXCITING ADVENTURES WITH DEVIL- 
FISHES. 

‘‘Tuart fish,” said the speaker, pointing to a black ob- 
ject that was spread out on the wall like an immense bat, 
“‘was the subject of one of my most exciting adventures 
off the southwest coast of Florida.” 

The communicant was Dr. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. Not long since he had re- 
turned from an expedition to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
tropic seas, bringing with him a great accumulatian of 
material collected. 

The specimens were now mounted and placed on exhi- 
bition in the Academy, m which place the doctor was 
relating to me some exciting experiences. 

‘‘None of the sharks, jew-fish, or sea-turtles in the mu- 
seum costso much trouble, money or time as this fellow,” 
said the doctor. 

I glanced at the huge monster, covering upward of 
twenty square feet of space on the wall, and was quite 
prepared to agree with him. 

“We selected a day for hunting the devil-fishes,” he 
observed, ‘‘ when the wind was blowing a gale and storms 
hung low on the seas, convinced that they would be found 
in the vicinity of sand-bars. 

“We left our anchorage at Punta Rassa very early in 
the morning, and quickly shot out into the bay. Our boat 
was a schooner of some sixteen tons burden, with a crew, 
including myself, of five persons. 

“ As we were plunging rapidly through the water, » 
huge flat object was noted moving as quickly in the op- 
posite direction. It was an enormous devil-fish, measuring 
certainly eighteen feet across the alar of hiswings. In an 
instant I darted the harpoon into his flesh and played out 
the line. 

‘‘ So swiftly were we moving in the opposite direction 
that, when the end of the line was told off, the instrument 
tore out of the flesh, bringing a large piece with it. 

‘‘There was a great flounder and splash of water, blood 
spurted and commingled with the sea for yards around, 
and the animal sank from sight. We passed on reluct- 
antly,” said Dr. Velie, “for, without exception, this was 
the largest and most terrible of the species I ever saw. 

“Tt might have been one o’clock in the afternoon, 
when, after several similar adventures, we espied a school 
of thirteen of these creatures playing about in the water. 
They did not seem to play with each other, but flopped 
about, turned over and over, and tended to their individ- 
ual games. 

“It was raining very hard, and a great gale was lashing 
the seas with its fury. However, though we were discour- 
aged by the previous occurrences, F was determined to 
have one of this schccl. 


‘** Accordingly, I dispatched two men in a small-boat, 
with instructions to harpoon a medium-sized ene im the 
head. The boat passed into the school undisturbe:, 
while the schooner drifted fully three hundred feet. away. 
I was at the helm, when suddenly I heard distinetly, 
though at that long distance, and the wind blowing in tlie 
opposite direction, the dull thud of the harpoon erashing 
through the heavy skull of one of the fish. 

‘* A wild shout rent the air, as all understood that a fish 
was made fast. In an instant the monster made a terrific 
lunge, the blood spurting in great quantities, while water, 
ropes and materials flew high in the breeze. Its mates 
darted through the water and put out to sea. 

‘**The rage of the now aroused animal was something to 
behold. Of a sudden it shot beneath and brought up a 
huge wing, throwing the small-boat partially out of the 
sea, and so careening it that it nearly filled with water. 
The fish now made out to sea with all rapidity, towing the 
boat after it it as if it were a feather. 

‘**We gave chase with the schooner, finally canght 1 
rope heaved to us from the yawl, and made fast toit. The 
men were taken on board, and the ship was brought in 
proximity to the monster. 

“‘Now came the tug of war,” said the doctor, as he 
paused to light a cigar. ‘It was utterly impossible for 
the entire crew to lift it on board, and to add to our dis- 
comfiture, the thing kept those great wings splashing 
water all over us and the ship. 

“* Finally I pushed a long gaff-pole down through its 
gills. A rope was passed around the lower end of this, 
bringing both ends to a level with the water. Toeachend 
of this the ship’s tackle was attached, and by hard pulling 
and lifting, we succeeded in hauling it on board. Soon 
after it died from its wounds. It weighed something over 
eight hundred pounds. It measured nearly eleven feet 
from tip to tip of the wings, and the same from the tip of 
the tail to the snout. 

‘*Its color was black on the back, with a white belly, 
spotted occasionally with dark colorings. The tail was 
some five feet long, and similar to that of the skate. The 
eyes were three feet apart. 

“It moves through the water with great rapidity, anc 
has a smooth, butterfly motion. It feeds on jelly-like 
weeds, and if by mistake it swallows any other kind, they 
pass through undigested. The food is thrown into tlie 
mouth by the two paddles situated on either side of tho 
head, these paddles servinty the same purpose to the devil- 
fish as the trunk does to the elephant. 

“It isevidently not a beast of prey, as it exhibits little 
coneern for surrounding objects, and only attacks when 
wounded or disturbed. In this case it brings ite heavy 
wings and tail into powerful use.” * 

The single specimen which was secured by Dr. Velie, 
and which is now mounted in the Academy of Science at 
Chicago, is supposed to be about the only preserved spe- 
cimen in the United States. The probabilities are that 
these creatures grow to an enormous size. 
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Ir was dreadfully hot! There was no denying that. 
Maisie’s long walk in the sun had heated her to a most 
uncomfortable degree, and the water did look entrancingly 
cool. But then Maisie was old enough to know better 
than to yield to every childish temptation that came-in 
her way ; so there, is no excuse for her doing what slic 
did, namely, take off her shoes and stockings, and, tuck- 
ing up her skirts, step right into the pool, 
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Now the word pool does nos generally convey to the 
mind a very enticing idea of water ; but this was no ordi- 
nary pool, though there was really nothing else to call it. 
[t was a tiny, round basin, empty or nearly so in dry 
weather, but full enough after rains, sending off its sur- 
plus supply in a very diminutive stream. 

It was charmingly shaded, and the pebbles at the 
bottom were small and round, and not of that jagged and 
aggressive character that are apt to be trying to bare feet, 


and so perhaps it was rather tempting on a hot August | 


day, and after a long walk. 

Still Maisie ought not to have done it. What if one of 
those six dreadful brothers should possibly swoop down 
upon her while so engaged ? The thought was appalling, 
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and roused her at once to the full horror of her situation. 

Some persons, two people evidently, were bearing right 
| down on her, and in another minute she heard Tom's well- 
| known voice : 

“This way, Dick. I want to show you such an absurd 
| little lake, or pond, or pool, whichever you choose to call 
it, that is my sister Maisie’s favorite haunt. You will 
win her heart at once by it telling her you stopped to 
| see it.” 

** Will he ?” thought Maisie, grimly and in desperation, 
for they were now close on her. 

She drew up her feet, made a snatch at her scattered 
shoes and stockings, and spread her skirts like a balloon 
to hide bare feet, shoes and stockings together. 


EXCITING ADVENTURES AMONG DEVIT-FISHES. SEE PAGE 302. 


but then it was surely impossible. Ubiquitous as every 
one of those half-dozen boys had always proved himself, 
to-day Maisie thought them all at a safe distance. 


Tom, the eldest, had gone to town, and was not to re- 


turn till a late train, bringing a friend with him. Bob 


and Fred and Will and Harry were all out on a 
and Eddie, who had a literary turn, was at home, 


day’s fish- 
ing, 
deep in ‘‘ Armadale,” and safe for hours to come : so 
Maisie thought she could venture safely. 


Once having ventured, she enjoyed herself to the ut- 


most ; now stirring up the pebbly bottom, till the water | 


was clouded with rising mud, then drawing out her little 
feet, all sleek and dripping, till it should clear again. 
More time passed in this seductive amusement than 
Maisie was probably aware of, when the sound of ap- 
proaching feet suddenly put to flight her lazy dreams, 


\ pushing aside of branches, and the two young men 
entered, and naturally stopped short in astonishment at 
sight of this little figure, with flushed cheeks, tossed hair, 
and petticoats spread out like a pin-cushion. 

What evil genius induced Tom to bring his friend home 
in the noon train instead of the evening one, and so take 
) a hot walk in place of a cool drive, can only be accounted 

for by that subtle instinct which always prompts brothers 
| todo the one thing of ali others that will in some way 
| turn out disagreeably for their sisters. 

‘**What under the sun!” commenced Tom, in slow 
amazement, when suddenly he caught sight of a little 
empty shoe only half-hidden by the spreading petticoats, 
and the whole secret lay at once revealed, and appealing 
to his brotherly forbearance. 

Dick,” he said, with dread solemnity, turning to his 
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friend, who, Maisie knew, was trying to smother a laugh, 
“‘we have unintentionally intruded upon the privacy of 
a nymph who haunts this miniature Rhine. Did I never 
tell you that the house, instead of possessing a ghost, 
which is, after all, quite a common thing nowadays, be- 
sides being inconvenient where there are children, owns a 
water-nymph of the most approved pattern, who appears 
at long intervals on the shores of this deep and rapid 
stream, and is always known, strange to say, by its like- 
ness to the eldest daughter of the house. Well, I may 
have forgotten to mention it,-but now that you have 
seen her with your own eyes, perhaps we had better 
withdraw.” 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Norris, for having disturbed 
you,” said a quaint voice with a kindly tone init. ‘* Good- 
morning.” 

And the two friends disappeared, leaving poor Maisie 
to endure that acute mortification that is so heartrending 
to very young people. She was nothing but a child after 
all, a little vain and a little silly ; indeed, I am inclined 
to think, very silly—but then vanity and folly are the 
especial heritage of youth, and, when balanced by a 
pretty face and sweet temper, can only be caviled at by 
very critical people indeed. 

Just now, Maisie felt herself the most miserable girl in 
the whole world. She had quite made up her mind what 
she would wear in the evening ; to make the best possible 
impression on Tom’s friend, she had arranged even the 
smallest detail, and being, as I said, young and vain, had 
speculated more than a little as to what he would think of 
her ; while the sad fact remains that Dick Brown, who 
met every day girls quite as pretty and a great deal 
cleverer than Maisie, would most probably not have 
thought anything about her, at all, beyond the bare fact 
that Tom Norris had rather a pretty little sister. The 
sight, however, of that most pathetic little figure, with 
crimson cheeks and downcast, tearful eyes, had moved 
Dick to a sensatiun of pity, and he scolded Tom briskly 
on his cruelty to his sister ; which lecture, taken in per- 
fectly good part, might just as successfully have been 
preached to the trees. 

But Maisie was inconsolable. To be caught in such a 
ridiculous state, and looking like a perfect fright, too ! 
she could never make up her mind to meet him at dinner ; 
and then—Maisie’s tears burst out afresh at this thought— 
Tom would be perfectly sure to tell the other boys, and 
she would never hear the end of it. Indeed, this fear was 
by no means groundless, for Maisie, though the ‘only 
sister, had, so far from being the petted idol of her 
numerous brothers—which, by all the laws of sentiment 
she ought to have been—suffered from babyhood enbugh 
at their hands to have entitled her to the crown of martyr- 
dom, if it had only been borne in a better spirit ; and any 
one who thinks the constant teasing of six brothers a tri- 
fling matter had better try it themselves before they decide 
80 quickly. 

However, what must be, must be; and when the 
dinner-bell rang Maisie stood hesitating on the stairs, 
trying to make up her mind to enter the dining-room. 

She knew that she was looking very nicely, and was not 
without a hope—fallacious, indeed, but sweet !—that a 
long train, and her hair done up on the tip-top of her 
head, might possibly make her look womanly, too. 

So, endeavoring to assume an air of easy indifference, 
she swept boldly in, and succeeded in getting over the 
introduction to Mr. Brown tolerably well, only to be again 
reduced to utter confusion by the persistent stare of five 
younger boys, which, accompanied by sundry winks, 


coughs and ahems, told her too plainly that they knew all, 


**How could Tom be mean. enough to tell them ?” sho 
thought, casting a reproachful look at him, utterly thrown 
away, however, on that hardened offender; and then, 
feeling intensely and righteously aggrieved, she sat mute 
and sulky during dinner, and, escaping as quickly as 
possible, took refuge in her father’s library. 

Here a resolute endeavor to read the first book she 
picked up met with very questionable success, until the 
simultaneous entrance of the younger boys relieved her, 
at least, from any further effort in that line. 

‘* Maisie, dear,” began Bob, in a tone of brotherly soli- 
citude, “‘ are you sure you did not catch cold this morn- 
ing? You really ought to be more careful !’ 

Then, as their sister vouchsafed them neither word nor 
glance, Will answered for her : 

‘Oh, there was no danger whatever. People put their 
feet in water for a cold, you know.” 

‘Yes, but that is hot water, you innocent.” 

‘Oh, well,” put in Fred, ‘‘you may be sure Maisie 
blushed hot enough to warm any water within a mile of 
her.” 

**Tt must have been an enchanting little tableau,” said 
Harry, ina musingtone. ‘‘ Dick Brown in open-mouthed 
amazement, and Maisie just a little redder than a beet. I 
wish you would manage to sketch it, Eddie, for our room.” 

All this time the color had been deepening in Maisie’s 
face, and her lip trembled alittle ; but she kept up a brave 
show of indifference, which so deceived her tormentors 
that Eddie ventured to sing her a little parody with which 
he had been mentally engaged during dinner. Clearing 
his voice, he began : 

“Proud Maisie in the wood, 
Dreaming so placidly, 
Sweet Dickey walks abroad 
So unexpectedly. 
‘Tell me, thou maiden sweet, 
When shall we married be? 
When shall thy dainty feet 
Kirkward——’” 


Crash ! went the book, and up sprang Maisie, her cheeks 
aflame, and her eyes sparkling with anger. 

‘IT won’t bear it a minute longer !” she burst out, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ You are all a set of mean, horrid, detestable 
boys ; and as for Tom——” 

‘*Well, what about Tom ?” said her eldest brother, 
calmly, as he stood in the doorway with Dick Brown. 

But Maisie, in a tempest of tears, flew out of the room, 
and up-stairs to her own sanctum, to indulge her misery, 
and the exasperating thought of having been discovered 
by a perfect stranger in such a fit of childish though jus- 
tifiable passion. 

One good effect, however, this little outbreak did pro- 
duce ; for a few forcible words from Tom effectually 
closed his brothers’ mouths on the subject of the morn- 
ing’s adventure, and from that time forth Maisie heard no 
more about it. 

The next morning was one of those trying days hardest 
to bear in the country—when the sun puts out his head 
for five minutes, only to draw it back again for an hour ; 
while the grass remains wet and the gravel damp, and 
everybody, expecting a shower, is afraid to go out, and 
nobody knows exactly what to do. 

On such days, all the men and boys of the family 
generally contrive to be wonderfully in one’s way, loung- 
ing through all the rooms, growling about the weather, 
and making themselves ubiquitously unpleasant. 

Going into the sitting-room a little after breakfast, 
Maisie found Mr. Brown alone, and apparently deeply 
absorbed in the contemplation of some music on the piano. 
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“‘A pleasant morning, this,” he said, smiling ; ‘you 
see I have been taking liberties with your music, and I 
hope to have the pleasure of hearing you before long.” 

‘‘ Are you quite sure that it would give you any enjoy- 
ment? I thought,” said Maisie, ‘‘that most men were 
rather bored than otherwise by musical young ladies. 
Tom comes home sometimes and groans over what he has 
endured. He says that the worst thing about it is, the 
fact that one song or one piece becomes the rage in a 
neighborhood, and then you hear it over and over again 
at every house you go to. Indeed he declares, though 
nobody is inclined to believe him, that he heard ‘I am 
Weary of Rowing,’ sung five times in one week and three 
times in the next, and only escaped it afterward by sug- 
gesting that the young ladies, instead of over-exerting 
themselves, had better abandon rowing and take up some 
less fatiguing occupation.” 

Dick Brown laughed. 

‘Tom is a bear,” he said, ana don’t half appreciate 
the goods God provides him. Music is, after all, one of 
the greatest comforts granted to us in ‘this weary, won- 
derful wilderness’; and, for my part, I can scarcely 
imagine a very nice girl who could neither play me a tune 
nor sing me @ little song when I feel the need of sucha 
relaxation.” 

“‘T am dreadfully sorry !” said Maisie, demurely, but 
with a wicked sparkle in her brown eyes ; ‘“‘I am afraid 
you will never think mea nice girl, at all; but I really 
don’t know one note from another, and could not turn a 
tune which would be in the least likely to afford you any 
relaxation whatever. This is Willie’s music, and it is as 
much as I can do to recognize the airs that he plays. I 
don’t pretend to enjoy them, though Goodrich, his 
teacher, says that he has a remarkable touch for so young 
a boy.” 

‘*Confound Willie’s touch !” said Dick to himself; 
who would have thought the little thing so malicious !” 
And then, aloud, ‘“‘My conviction of your niceness is not 
to be so easily shaken, Miss Norris. I am nothing of a 
musician myself, but I see we have at least one taste in 
common ;” for Maisie, after busily collecting some scat- 
tered drawing materials, had commenced to sharpen a 
pencil with a skill and neatness that only a long practice 
ean arrive at. ‘‘I do confess to being something of an 
artist.” 

‘But I am not,” interrupted Maisie, this time laughing 
outright. ‘You don’t suppose, I hope, that if these 
things were mine I should leave them in such wild dis- 
order? Eddie represents all the artistic talent of the 
family, and draws very cleverly, too ; only he is so clumsy 
about sharpening his pencils that I always do that part 
for him. If you would like to see some of his sketches, I 
dare say that I could hunt them up, though he is dread- 
fully careless.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Dick, politely ; ‘‘ another time I 
should be delighted to look over them, but just now I 
prefer learning what are your own accomplishments.” 

‘* Mine ?” said Maisie. ‘‘ Let me see !” and then check- 
ing them off on her fingers, ‘‘I ride well, and I drive 
better ; I skate tolerably, I row abominably—so the boys 
all say, but you need not believe it if you don’t want to— 
I dance—well, I scarcely like to say how I dance ; but I 
am sure I walk splendidly. And oh, if it would only clear 
up vag 

And then followed an eager investigation of the sky, 
and the weathercock, the barometer and ‘* Old Proba- 
bility,” during which the boys straggled in, and im- 
mediately began an animated discussion of the chances 
for and against rain : Will and Harry being perfectly sure 


it was going to pour, and Eddie maintaining with great 
perseverance his unalterable opinion that it would clear 
for good in an hour. 

Lastly entered a very shaggy and diminutive Scotch 
terrier, who glided up to Maisie, taking a prudent care 
not to venture too near any of the boys, and settled itself 
comfortably on her skirts. Dick made a few friendly 
advances, which the little animal received in a highly 
supercilious mannner, and, evidently not favorably im- 
pressed wit]. the stranger, blinked suspiciously, and 
drew closer to its mistress. 

“Did you ever see such impertinence ?” said Dick, 
laughing. ‘‘I doubt if polite contempt could be better 
expressed. I suppose I need not ask you if you are fond 
of dogs ?” 

“You need not, indeed,” remarked Tom, pathetically. 
‘The comfort of the entire family is made subservient to 
Maisie’s menagerie.” 

‘* And of what does this abused menagerie consist ?” 

‘* Five cats, three dogs, a few birds, a pony and a calf.” 

** A what ?” 

‘“*A calf,” repeated Maisie, quietly. ‘ And don’t look 
so astounded, please. You have no idea what nice pets 
calves are.”’ 

**None, indeed.” 

‘They are just as clever as possible, and so vain ! 
Why, not one of my cats cares enough about dress to be 
willing to wear a ribbon round its neck, and when I had 
a collar made for my calf, she was as proud as an em- 
press, and actually for a long time would not have a thing 
to do with her undecorated companions.” 

‘** An amiable disposition that,” said Tom. 

“‘T am afraid she is not very amiable,” sighed Maisie ; 
‘‘but then she is a beauty, and so fond of me. Now, 
Snip,” she continued, taking the little beast on her lap, 
‘‘is not strictly speaking a beauty ”’—he was as ugly as 
only a Scotch terrier can be—‘‘ but he is accomplished, 
and that is more than can be said for his mistress. Snip 
can sing you a little song, Mr. Brown, if you would like 
to hear him.” 

‘Don’t say Yes, I warn you,” exclaimed Tom, ‘or you 
will regret it the longest day you live.” 

‘*T should be enraptured,” said Dick, ‘‘ to hear a little 
music ; and I guess, Miss Norris, if you can stand Snip’s 
melody, I can, too.” 

‘‘Oh, it’s quite a treaty I assure you,” said Maisie. 
‘*Come, Snip, show Mr. Brown how Tom sings—-sing, I 
say |’ she repeated, imperatively, as Snip seemed unwill- 
ing to display his vocal powers. Hearing this sharp com- 
mand from Maisie, he deemed obedience the better part 
of valor, and, lifting up his head, he gave vent to three 
or four ear-piercing barks, each one shriller and higher 
than the one before, and, winding up with a prolonged 
and blood-curdling howl, he sat down composedly for a 
nap. 

**Won’t you encore, gentlemen ?” said Maisie, laugh- 

ing.” 
‘*Well, no,” replied Dick. ‘‘I dare say one could 
grow accustomed to it in time, but until then it’s like 
Mrs. Crummles’s ‘Blood Drinker’s Burial ’—almost too 
tremendous for common mortals to stand. If Tom was 
his instructor, I congratulate him on his pupil’s pro- 
ficiency.” 

‘But I disclaim that honor entirely,” said Tom ; “tho 
miserable little object won’t come within two yards of 
me, if he can help it—and—suppose we try a game of 
billiards this precious morning ?” 

“Thank you, but I am very well off where I am, and 


think I'll stay,” said Dick, languidly. ‘Tell me some, 
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more about your animals, do, Miss Norris ; and, by-the- | another, in which Dick proved himself a valuable assist- 


by, haven’t you a monkey ?” 

‘A monkey! No.” 

‘Nor a prairie-dog ?” 

“Ha.” 

“It’s a pity. They are both interesting animals for a 
private zoological garden. A lady friend of mine in the 
West had a prairie-dog for a pet, and xe 

At this point Tom got up and walked to the window. 
If Dick Brown and Maisie were going to talk animals all 
morning, he, for one, would seek amusemeut elsewhere ; 
but what pleasure a sensible fellow like Dick could find 
in listening for hours t» Maisie’s nonsense was uttdyly 
beyond him. And 
so he rather un- 
gracefullyaccept- 
ed Willie’s eager 
offer to play bil- 
liards with him, 
until the sun, to 
Eddie’s great 
triumph, finally 
came out “ for 
good,” and per- 
mitted the young 
people the luxury 
of a drive. 

Eddie proved 
himself more of 
a prophet than 
he had ever ex- 
pected. <A long 
spell of that de- 
licious + weather 
which belongs 
by right to the 
late Summer and 
early Fall, but 
generally con- 
trives to mislay 
itself, now gave 
ample opportun- 
ity for enjoying 
such amusements 
as the country 
afforded. 

A little shoot- 
ing and fishing, 
and a good deal 
of walking and 
riding, made the 
long days slip by 
unnoticed, until 
Dick Brown’s two 
weeks’ visit had lengthened itself into five ; and yet, every 
effort to go had been met by such pressing hospitality 
from Mr. Norris, who greatly fancied his son’s friend, 
such aggrieved remonstrances from Tom, and such howls 
of indignation from the five boys, that Dick, nothing loath, 
staid on. 

Certainly he was not very hard to please in the matter 
of amusement, for anything much quieter than the Hill, 
except for the noise afforded by the boys, could scarcely 
be imagined. 

It is true that two of Maisie’s friends (one of them 
pretty, and languidly admired by Tom), came for a week’s 
visit, and that several of the neighboring yout] 3 were in- 
vited to assist i. giving them a good time. 

And they had a dance one evening, and charades 
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ant ; suggesting most of the best words, and taking on 
himself those less attractive parts which the other young 
men were inclined to shirk, with a cheerful alacrity un- 
noticed by all but Maisie ; who found herself wishing 
that she could be just as willing to support the réle of 
Sister Anne unseen on the turret stairs, instead of Fatima 
on the stage, fainting with terror in her new blue silk, 

However, these wild dissipations were soon over, and 
yet when things had settled to their accustomed quiet, 
Dick seemed to enjoy himself as thoroughly as ever, until 
at last it began to dawn slowly on Mrs. Norris’s motherly 
mind that their visitor’s stay had been rather prolonged, 
and that every 
day saw him 
more and more 
in Maisie’s com- 
pany. 

Vaguely = dis- 
satisfied, and yet 
laughing at her 
own folly, she 
determined to 
sound her hus- 
band gently on 
the subject of 
her suspicions. 

“Don’t you 
think, my dear,” 
she suggested 
one evening, 
“that the young 
men are honoring 
Maisie with a 
great deal of their 
society of late ? 
They spend all 
their evenings 
now in the parlor 
with her, and 
yesterday and to- 
day staid at home 
the entire morn- 
ing.” 

“Well, my 
love,” said Mr, 
Norris, placidly, 
““T scarcely see 
where else they 
would spend 
their evenings, if 
not in the parlor. 
Mr. Brown is by 
no means an ac- 
complished billiard-player, and I suppose he and Tom see 
so much of each other during the day that they scarcely 
care to sit in each other’s rooms and smoke all night. 
And only at dinner to-day Dick Brown told me he had 
staid at home the best part of two mornings to get a 
chance to ask me to read him that last article of mine on 
Gladstone and Disraeli.” 

‘* What an extraordinary thirst for information he ap- 
pears to have !” 

‘‘You, my dear,” said her husband, slightly offended, 
“may see something out of the way in a young man want- 
ing to glean a few ideas on subjects of general interest in- 
stead of roaming about all day with a gun on his shoul- 
der ; but I must say that I think it quite natural. Mr. 
Brown has sound literary tastes which only need 3 
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little culture. I am sure I wish Tom were more like 
him.” 

** And have you read him the article yet ?” 

“Why no. I suppose he could not find me. He may 
not have thought of looking into the library. I saw him 
just before lunch teaching Maisie and the boys to play 
Boston, and he said he had been hunting all over the 
house for me.” 

“Except in the library, where you are always sure to be 
found,” thought Mrs. Norris, with a mild sarcasm. ‘I 
wonier if Mr. Brown knows what a child Maisie is.” (It 
is more than probable he did). ‘‘ I wonder if he ever in- 
tends going away at all ; and I wonder, most of all, if my 
husband was ever in his life awake to anything passing 
under his very nose.” 

It was on the first day of October—oh, golden, glorious, 
beautiful month !—that Maisie presented herself at the 
door of the lumber-room, play-room or workshop—for it 
was all three—where her five younger brothers were busily 
engaged constructing a schooner, mast and sails complete, 
with Willie as head workman and overseer; and offered a 
modest petition that one of them would go down to the 
village withher. It was on an errand of charity—namely, 
to take some delicacies to a certain old Mrs. Green, who 
had the misfortune to be encumbered with such a surly, 
drunken brute of a son, that Mr. Norris would never 
allow his daughter to go there unattended. 

**It is only a short walk,” she added, enticingly, ‘‘ and 
the poor old soul really needs the things badly.” 

** And so does our ship need us badly,” said Willie, in a 
peremptory tone, ‘‘else it won't get finished this morn- 
ing. Why don’t you send one of the servants with the 
truck ?” 

“Oh, Willie, she likes it so much better when I go my- 
self, and she has so very few pleasures in this world.” 

“Well, it’s my opinion that charity should begin at 
home,” said Will. ‘‘You don’t seem to take it into con- 
sideration that wa would like much better to finish our 
ship. However, if you must go, and you always do choose 
the most inconvenient times for your jaunts, Maisie, I 
suppose we can spare you Bob. He’s less use than the 
others, just now ; only do hurry back !” 

But to this arrangement Bob uttered an‘earnest protest. 
He was just enjoying a respite from his heavier work, and 
had no intention whatever of tramping down to the village 
to oblige his sister and the poor woman. 

** Well, if Bob won't go with you I think you'll have to 
give it up for to-day,” said Will, the overseer. ; 

**You come with me, Eddie, won’t you ?” said Maisie, 
instinctively singling out her favorite; but that young 
gentleman, ungrateful as all favorites proverbially are, 
answered, with great decision : 

‘“Tndeed I won't; so don’t bother about it all day. 
Can’t you see how busy we all are ?” 

“TI can see how hateful and disobliging you all are !” 
said Maisie, firing up; ‘“‘and I'll just go without you, 
that’s all !”” 

“‘T would if I were you, and see what your father will 
have to say about it when you come back,” said Will, 
sententiously, and driving in a nail with great precision 
and nicety. 

“Won't you accept me as your escort?” asked Dick 
Brown’s voice in the doorway. ‘Iam not so weightily 
engaged as are these young gentlemen, and am dying to 
be of use to somebody.” 

‘Oh, thank you !’ said Maisie, brightening up ; “‘ but 
I thought that you and Tom were riding !” 

‘Tom is, but I’m not,” was the reply ; ‘‘ he has metal 
more attractive to-day, and readily dispensed with my 


| company, so I am at your service if you will only employ 
me.” 

Now, whether it was an impulse of repentance or 
maliciousness that moved the boys, I would not like to 
say ; but, certain it is, that as soon as they saw their 
sister provided with an escort, they abandoned the 
schooner with cheerful alacrity, and one and all made up 
their minds to accompany her ; so the entire party set out 
in high spirits to conduct one small basket to old Mrs. 
Green’s. 

Whether or not Maisie was thankful for her brothers’ 
attention is hard to tell; but certainly Dick wished them 
all safely landed at the bottom of the Red Sea as he 
watched their solicitude in keeping close to their sister 
the entire walk, carrying her basket, and engrossing most 
of her conversation. 

Arrived at the cottage—a most dilapidated one—they 
found on the doorstep a small and extremely dirty child, 
playing contentedly with a dead mouse, the sight of which 
moved Maisie to such terror that it was only Will’s sar- 
castic congratulations on the number of her defenders 
that induced her to go in alone, after learning from the 
small boy that his father was not at home. 

In she went, however, after promising faithfully to be 
out again ina few minutes. But poor old Mrs. Green did 
not often get a listener as patient and sympathetic as 
Maisie, to whom she could relate at length her many 
pains and troubles, and, once possessed of such a luxury, 
she was very loath to let it go. 

Accordingly, Dick, and the boys had waited for some 
time, and were becgming rather impatient, when there 
came out of the cottage a ragged, freckled, red-haired 
boy, who, after staring at Dick a few minutes, finally re- 
marked, as if to the air: - 

“T set a trap in the woods last night, soI did. A jolly 
new one, too, Guess it’s caught by this time.” 

‘Guess what’s caught, Sam ?” cried all the boys to- 
gether. 

“A rabbit,” said Sam, laconically, putting his hands in 
his tattered pockets, and whistling with great unconcern. 
‘**T knew its hole, and I made the trap myself.” 

‘Oh !’—this from the boys—‘‘ do show it to us, Sam. 
We'll go with you at once, and see if you've really caught 
anything.” 

“I know I’ve caught something,” said Sam, quietly ; 
‘but I ain’t a-going to the woods just yet a while.” 

** But you'll come and show it to us ?” said Willie, per- 
suasively. ‘‘We know you make the best traps of any- 
body in the country.” 

Sam visibly softened, still looked reflectively at his bare 
fect, and made no response. 

*T should think, Sam,” said Eddie, in an aggrieved 
tone, ‘‘ that you would be glad to show us anything at all, 
when we've just come to bring your grandmother some 
good things. It’s very thankless and ungrateful in you, 
I’m sure.” 

**You didn’t bring the things,” said the boy, reddening 
to the roots of his hair. ‘‘It was your sister what did 
it, and I’d walk to the woods on my head any day to show 
her a rabbit-trap if she wanted to see it, but she don’t, I 
know.” 

‘Yes, but she'll like it just as well if you show it to 
us,” said Bob, who certainly did not measure his sister's 
disposition by his own. 

** And I'll give you ten cents,” said Will, clinching the 
matter w'th a bribe. ‘“‘Come along, Mr. Brown; don’t 
you want 1 see it, too ?” 

** And cesert your sister entirely ?” 

**Oh, Maisie can go home alone. Father will not mind 
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our leaving her here, since Sam’s father——” Will stopped 
in some confusion, for Sam was eying him in a way that 
made him feel extremely uncomfortable. ‘‘ I—that is—I 


mean she is all right now, and can make her way home 
without any help from us.” 

“And you think, all of you,” said Dick, gravely, 
‘that it would be a courteous and gentlemanly thing, 
after bringing your sister here, to run off without a word 
and leave her to walk back alone ?”’ 

The boys stood silent and undecided for a moment ; it 
was not the first such lecture they had heard, and the 
quarter from which it camé commanded some respect. 

Then occurred a thing perfectly unprecedented in the 
annals of the Norris family ; for Eddie, blushing through 
sun and freckles in confusion at his own politeness, said, 
with an air of self-denial which plainly proved the effort ; 

**Never mind about Maisie, Mr. Brown. If you want 
to go and look at that rabbit-trap, I'll stay here and take 
her home.” 

‘Thank you, my boy,” said Dick, trying not to laugh 
at this tempting proposal ; “‘ but I think, on the whole, I 
would prefer remaining where I am, so if you want to go, 
be off with you.” 

And five minutes later, when Maisie emerged, flushed 
from the close atmosphere of Mrs. Green’s kitchen, she 
found of her numerous escort only one remained, trying 
hard to look entirely unconcerned. 

‘*They have all deserted us,” he said, in answer to her 
surprised inquiry, ‘‘in company with a very ragged and 
dirty boy named Sam, to examine a rabbit-trap, and a 
rabbit, if there is one in it. Isuppose I can be trusted to 
see you safely home, and, to say the truth, I am rather 
glad they took themselves off.” 

‘*Why, I thought,” said Maisie, reproachfully, ‘“ that 
you always liked the boys’ company.” 

‘*So I do. In general I am devoted to it,” was the 
mendacious reply ; ‘‘ but as this is likely to be our last 
walk for some time,.I would rather we should take it 
alone.” 

‘Then you are determined to leave us ?” 

‘“Why, yes. Unless I intend passing my whole Fall 
and Winter here, it is quite time I went. My visit has 
already prolonged itself to a gost unconscionable extent, 
and by to-morrow night I must be back in town.” 

‘*T am very sorry you are going,” said Maisie, simply ; 
‘we shall all miss you dreadfully, and the boys will be 
heart-broken.” 

‘* Always those eternal boys,” thought Dick, who felt 
confident he could bear a separation from them with per- 
fect equanimity ; but not liking to remark this, and not 
thinking of anything better, they walked on in silence till 
near the house. Then, feeling his time to be shortening 
rapidly, and desperate at his own stupidity, he suddenly 
burst out with, ‘You can’t think how much I don’t want 
to go, Miss Maisie, but I really must. If I thought—of 
course I have no right to think it ; but still, if I only 
thought——” Certainly Dick was no great adept in the 
work he had on hand, for he stopped completely at this 
point, and seemed utterly incapable of expressing what he 
thought. Another pause, and they had almost reached 
the gate. ‘‘ Don’t go in just yet,” he pleaded, ‘but stop 
one minute and tell me you are really sorry I am going 
away ; and tell me, Maisie, if I may come back again-——” 

‘** Hallo ! Maisie ! Maisie!” shouted a chorus of voices 
in the lane ; ‘‘ wait a bit, we’re bringing it to show you ; 
it’s a beauty, too”; and in another minute up trooped the 
boys, hot and red with running, carrying a trap with a 
poor scared rabbit in it, whose bright eyes dilated with 
fear as it crouched in the furthest corner of its prison. 


**Oh! why did you run so fast, and shake it up so ?” 
said Maisie, reproachfully ; ‘the poor little thing is 
frightened to death.” 

** Why, we ran with it to catch up to you before you 
got in the house,”’said Bob. We thought you would like 
to see it.” 

“Just see how it trembles. You can actually feel its 
heart thumping against its little sides. What are you 
going to do with it ?” 

** Why, I thought, Miss Maisie,” said Sam, slowly, ‘as 
maybe you would like to have it !” 

‘*So I would, Sam, be delighted,” said Maisie, receiv- 
ing the box as if it were a casket of jewels, and secretly re- 
solving to set the little animal free that night. ‘Iam 
very much obliged to you, indeed! Look, Mr. Brown, 
what——” But Dick had vanished, execrating the fate 
that always marred his projects through the medium of 
those miserable boys. 

A few minutes later, Maisie was in her own room, think- 
ing over Dick’s last words, and blushing hotly as she 
meditated on what might have followed, when her mother 
knocked at her door to ask after a book which her father 
had been looking for in vain. 

‘* Are you sure you did not bring it up here, my dear ?” 

‘Perfectly sure, mamma. The last time I saw it was 
yesterday, in Tom’s hands.” 

‘*Then he must have left it in his room, if by good luck 
he has not lost it entirely. Run up-stairs, my dear, and 
see if you can find it lying about anywhere. I really 
wish that all the men in the house would not insist on 
reading the same book at the same time, or else that they 
would agree on some especial place where each could 
leave it when he was finished.” 

Maisie ran up-stairs, and the first thing she saw was 
the book lying on Tom’s table ; but as she picked it up 
something else met her eye, and she stopped to look more 
closely. 

A sketch! yes, and a very clever little sketch, too, of 
Maisie at the water-side, just as she must have leoked 
that dreadful morning, with drooping eye-lashes shading 
her downcast eyes, and her skirts spread out like a pin- 
cushion, while one empty little shoe was just visible. 

It was easy guessing the artist. Eddie’s crude pictures 
were vastly different from this finely finished little draw- 
ing, and besides, it was far too true to life to be the work 
of one not present at the memorable occasion. 

It was very pretty, too; but of that Maisie never stopped 
to think. That he should make such fun of her was bad 
enough, but that he should give the picture to Tom—for 
how else could it be in his room ?—was a thousand times 
worse. 

As she looked at it she seemed to feel over again the 
mortification of that morning. It was so exactly like her ! 
What a dreadful little fool she must have appeared ! and 
that Dick, who five minutes before in humility and con- 
fusion, seemed ‘to be hanging on her words, and trying 
to force from her some confession of weakness—that he 
should have been amusing himself and Tom by drawing 
caricatures of her was really exasperating. 

Maisie turned angrily, with the picture in her hand, to 
see the unlucky artist himself standing in the doorway, 
and, dropping the poor little sketch on the floor, she 
brushed hastily by him, her brown eyes flashing with an 
indignant light that fairly stunned the unconscious Dick, 
and left him a picture of discomfited amazement. Stoop- 
ing at length to pick up the paper, the cause lay plainly 
revealed to him. 

‘‘Confound the picture !” he exclaimed, half laughing, 
half angry. ‘‘How under the sun did it get in Tom§ 
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room? The wretch must have been amusing himself with 
my portfolio, and purloined this triumph of art for some 
felonious purpose, I'll be bound. It was like the blatant 
idiot to leave it lying on the table ; and like my luck, too, 
that she should have just chanced in her brother’s room 
in time to see it. Well, nobody shall ever see it again, | 
that’s certain,” as he dropped the paper on to the wood 
fire and watched it shrivel to ashes. ‘‘ There she goes | 
now,” looking out of the window at Maisie, as she walked 
briskly across the lawn in the direction of the woods, “I 
wish I dared join her, but prudence dictates a wiser 
course of action. 
ance ; but I only wish I had her brother Tom here for 

a few minutes.” and Dick dropped into the delinquent’s | 


Perhaps she may walk off her annoy- 


armchair and soothed his ruffled feelings with 
of an owner. 

Having decided on a plan of defense in regard to 
Maisie, and of revenge to be wreaked on Tom, truth 
compels me to admit the humiliating fact that this 
most practical of lovers settled himself comfortably 
for a nap, and slept soundly, too, until roused from 
his slumbers by a rattling clap of thunder that 
seemed to shake the house to its very foundation, 
and that brought him to his feet, wide awake, in an 
instant. 

The room was almost as dark as night, and the 
air was still heavy with the impending storm ; as 
the thunder died away in low growls, a furious 
gust of wind swirled around the old house, and a great 
wash of rain struck full against the window-pane. If 
Dick was languid in sentiment, he was, at least, quick 
in action ; and before the next flash of lightning had lit 
up the fast-increasing gloom, he was half down-stairs, full | 
of honest anxiety lest the little figure, so slightly wrapped 
up, that had crossed the lawn half an hour ago, should 
be still in the woods—the unsafest place in the world 
during such a storm. 

And where was Maisie ?—who, hot and angry, had 
snatched up hat and shawl, and dashed out into the cool, | 
Fall air. 

The approach of the storm was as unheeded by her as 
by Dick sleeping peacefully at home. It was always 
dark in the woods, and Maisie, entirely occupied with her 
own petulant thoughts, never noticed in her angry self- 
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absorption that the bright afternoon sunlight, streaming 
here and there through the leafy apertures, had disap- 
peared with that strange suddenness that belongs to 
Autumn thunderstorms, just as if somebody had turned 
it off with a stopcock. 

The increasing chilliness, however, struck to her very 
heart, and she had already turned her face homeward, 
when the same clap of thunder that had so rudely 
awakened Dick, rolled through the woods, and poor 
Maisie, who was a dreadful little coward, and, to tell the 


| . ° . 
| truth, even more afraid of thunder than of lightning, 


stood rooted with terror exactly underneath the biggest 
tree in the whole place. 


All mortification and anger disappeared in a flash, swal- 
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lowed up in the fear and distress of being caught alone in 
the woods in such a dreadful storm. If only one of the 
boys had been along, Maisie would not have cared a 


| whit. A drenching and a scamper home in the rain would 


have really been enjoyable, for she was getting rather 
tired by this time of being cross and miserable ; but en- 
tirely alone, with the woods so dark that she could 
scarcely see a yard ahead of her, even if the wind had not 
tossed the great rain-drops and dead leaves right in her 
face ; no wonder if she lost her head and pressed blindly 
forward, scarcely knowing or caring in her bewilderment 
which way she went. 

If the lightning lit up the scene for a minute, Maisie 
was much too frightened to take advantage of it, but ‘shut 
her eyes and covered her ears with her hands as she 
struggled on. 
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The soaked leaves on the 
ground slipped so that her 
progress was unsteady and 
slow. It seemed to her that 
the woods had become en- 
chanted, and were three 
times their proper size, and 
she would never, never get 
out ; and, oh! what a blind- 
ing glare and crash, right 
before her, toppled over a 
huge tree, flinging out its 


— “ 


immense branches in frantic 
efforts to save itself, and 
shaking all its brothers with 
its mighty fall. 

This was enough. Maisie 
stood still and screamed 
with frantic terror, and 
then, all her little remnant 
of courage giving way, threw 
herself on the wet ground 
and sobbed like a fright- 
ened baby that she was. 

‘Maisie, my darling, my 
poor little girl! I thought 
I should never find you, it 
was so dark, until your 
scream directed me. How dreadfully wet you are, my 
child !” and lifting up her head, Maisie found that rescue 
had come, in the shape of Dick, with a waterproof and | 
an umbrella and a white, anxious face, and a pair of 
strong, kind arms, and with a delicious little gasp of re- 
lief and joy she realized that she was safe at last. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
TO TWO HOMES OF EDGAR POE. 


By Henry TYRRELL. 


Ir was in my childhood that I first explored, solitary 
and wonder-eyed, four black-and-maroon-bound volumes 
containing ‘“‘ The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe.” 
What wells these, to quaff from at the dayspring of 
thought and fancy! Their mystery, their gloom, their | 
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intensity, fascinated me, while I shuddered. Their eru- 
dition, to my unsophisticated, mind, was awe-inspiring. 
Songs, which pierced me with a sense of sorrows I had 
never known ; tales, which held my imagination as the 
glittering eye of the Ancient Mariner held the wedding- 
guest! Iwas enchanted. The old houses that I passed 
on my way to school became horror-haunted ; demons 
hid in the rocks and glens of my native hills ; and even 
my bright blue Lake Cayuga somehow identified itself 
with that melancholy tarn— 
“Where the marish flower greeneth 
O’er the waters like a pall— 
Where the House of Usher leaneth, 
Darkly nodding to its fall.” 


More than all else I mused upon, read about, admired, 
believed in, and installed as my arbiter eleguntiarum, the 
magician to whom this weird fancy-world owed its exist- 
ence—the gifted, the wonderful Poe. 

All this, I have said, was in my child- 
hood. Time crowds upon us ; we ‘‘ grow 
up”; we become sophisticated. Never- 
theless, in my case sufficient of the early 
predilection remains.to invest with a 
peculiar and somewhat tender interest 
whatever may be connected with the 
writings or the personal history of that 
ill-starred man of genius. Poe has ren- 
dered his full share of service as an his- 
torical shocking example; ‘‘light” 
enough has been thrown upon dark and 
doubtful portions of his career ; and as 
to literary criticism—well, if more be 
needed, there are pens enough ready to 
supply it. I would wish rather to review 
certain bright chapters in the romance 
of his life, which are quite as authentic 


/ as the sombre ones, besides being more 


Z consistent with our ideal, as formed from 
. reading his books. My sentimental jour- 
ney is a Summer day’s excursion to two 
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places which were intimately and pleasantly associated 
with Edgar Poe’s personality, at the most notable epoch 
of his life, and which help us now to recall him in his 
habit as he lived some five-and-thirty years ago. 

It is a gray day in June—the one which I have in 
memory. The shower is past ; and the grass and weeds, 
‘by mist and silent raindrops silvered o’er,” exhale a re- 
freshing fragrance as we leave the New York Elevated 
Railway station and descend upon lower Bloomingdale, 
the most picturesquely rural portion of this isle of con- 
trasts, Manahatta. The northward-flowing tide of popu 
lation is encroaching all too rapidly upon these peaceful 
downs and dells, and brick and mortar have marked the 
pretty gardens for theirown. Old historic mansions and 
time-honored landmarks are passing away. Here, close 
at hand, for instance, is a little scene which will have 
disappeared long ere we grow old and write reminiscences : 
a miniature cottage-farm, lying far below the level of the 
graded streets which bound it on four sides ; a kitchen- 
garden, with geometrical “ patches” of vegetables laid 
out like assorted worsteds ; a grassy dooryard, shaded by 
patriarchal chestnut trees ; a goat, and a sun-bonneted 
woman striving to tether that goat, which will stand just 
long enough to allow her to begin driving the stake with 
an unwieldy ax, and then move on, dragging stake, 
woman and ax after him. 

We saunter up the Grand Boulevard, and at Eighty- 
fourth Street We pause at the foot ofa rocky elevation, on 
the summit of which stands a big, bleak house. Its chim- 
neys are tumbling down ; its clumsy wooden shutters 
creak on their rusty hinges ; its warped clapboards have 
weathered the storms of half a century since last they 
saw fresh paint. Lifting its gaunt gables high above all 
surroundings, it is a conspicuous object in the neighbor- 
hood, and looks like what it is—a house with a history. 
It gave shelter to the author of ‘‘The Raven” during a 
whole Winter, and beneath its roof that famous poem was 
first put on paper. 

Poe came here to live, with his wife and her mother, in 
the late Autumn of 1844, having but newly arrived in New 
York from Philadelphia. At about the same time began his 
literary connection with the New Mirror, edited by Mr. 
N. P. Willis and Mr. George P. Morris. Willis’s recol- 
lections of Poe at this period speak for themselves, and 
should be recalled here: ‘‘ He was at his desk from nine 
in the morning till the evening paper went to press. With 
the highest admiration for his genius, and a willingness 
to let it atone for more than ordinary irregularity, we 
were led by common report to expect a very capricious 
attention to his duties, and occasionally a scene of violence 
‘and difficulty. Time went on, however, and he was in- 
variably punctual and industrious. With his pale, beau- 
tiful and intellectual face as a reminder of what genius 
was in him, it was impossible, of course, not to treat him 
with deferential courtesy ; and to our occasional request 
that he would not probe too deep in a criticism, or that 
he would erase a passage colored too highly with his re- 
sentments against society and mankind, he readily and 
courteously assented—far more yielding than most men, 
we thought, on points so excusably sensitive. With the 
prospect of taking the lead in another periodical [the 
Broadway Journal], he at last voluntarily gave up his 
employment with us, and, through all this considerable 
period, we had seen but one presentment of the man—a 
quiet, patient, industrious, and most gentlemanly person, 
commanding the utmost respect and good feeling by his 
unvarying deportment and ability.” 

“The Raven” was probably written ‘in the bleak De- 
«cember” of 1844. It was first printed in the American 


Review for February, 1845, under the anonymous signa- 
ture of *‘ Quarles,” but the secret of its authorship was an 
open one, for there was but one man who could have con- 
ceived and written that poem of gorgeous imagination 
and music wildly sweet. Allusion to money in association 
with a work of genius is repugnant ; but those who won- 
der at Poe’s having been almost constantly in a state of 
poverty and dependence may be interested in knowing 
that he received for his masterpiece the sole sum of ten 
dollars. How different are the conditions of literary com- 
pensation to-day ! 

We climb the rocks, making commotion amongst the 
children and chickens of the present dwellers in the home 
of hallowed memories, and are admitted. The rooms are 
large, and bear traces of better days. The beams and 
rafters are of stanch oak, and the house is evidently an- 
cient—for a young country. Local tradition, as is its 
wont in such cases, accredits it the honor of having shel- 
tered Washington and some of his generals in the days of 
the Revolution. The front windows overlook the Boule- 
vard (formerly Bloomingdale Road) and the new River- 
side Park ; the broad Hudson gleams through the trees, 
with the dim and lofty Palisades beyond—an inspiring 
view to-day, and far more so forty years ago, when only 
woods and fields intervened between the house and the 
river, and the spot was a rural solitude. Mrs. Brennan, 
who was for forty-seven years mistress of the old manse, 
cannot to-day entertain us with her recollections of the 
poet and his little household, for she is dead. To others, 
however, she has often described him, and in our mind’s 
eye we can see an elegant, slightly athletic gentleman, of 
courteous manners and a somewhat taciturn disposition, 
walking alone by the river, or sitting with his delicate 
girl-wife at the western window, watching the sunset fade 
behind the wooded summits of the Palisades. There is a 
steel portrait of Poe, done during his lifetime for ‘“‘ The 
Knickerbocker Gallery,” unfamiliar now, but considered 
in its day a work of art, as well as a good likeness. A re- 
production of it will accompany these notes. There is a 
quaint old-fashionedness about it which makes itself felt in 
the very expression of the face ; but the fine eyes, and the 
broad, dreamy forehead, marking the prince in the realms 
of imagination, are, we feel, Poe’s own. 

The room formerly occupied by the poet, and in which 
“The Raven” was written, is a moderately large apart- 
ment on the second floor of the house. Its two windows 
look towards the Hudson, and a relic of bygone days is seen 
in the wooden mantel, curiously carved, ebony-painted, 
and varnished into shining respectability. We pause for 
a moment to picture the ‘“‘ unhappy master,” seated alone 
with his books by the dying embers of that old fireplace 
under the mantel, in the hush of the Winter midnight, 
dreaming wondrous, daring, despairing dreams, and 
wreaking them, half-unconsciously, upon words of pas- 
sionate energy—a picture all at variance with the impos- 
sible ratiocination of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Composition ” 
—and then we pass thoughtfully out, to resume our 
journey. 

We do not see those historic vehicles, the stages, which 
erst did move up and down the Boulevard at a delightful 
snail’s-pace, restful to behold. For aught we can learn to 
the contrary, they have suddenly crumbled into mounds 
of dust, like the wonderful ‘‘ One-hoss shay’; and the de- 
crepit horses that drew them, being deprived of the sup- 
port of the shafts which alone had held them on their 
legs, doubtless dropped upon the macadamized roadway 
and expired. But we must get to High Bridge, so we re- 
turn to the unlovely but expeditious ‘‘ elevated.” 

Arrived at High Bridge, where the Croton Aqueduct 
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crosses Harlem River, we leave the cars, climb upward 
and onward, heeding not the many allurements set for 
unwary excursionists, and inquire our way to the aque- 
duct pathway leading to Fordham. We find it, a quarter 
of amile to the north. It is unlike any other pathway in 
the world, being the convex roof of the aqueduct, thatched 
with green turf, bordered by blooming hedges, and over- 
arched by noble trees. Now it is a low, shady lane; soon 
its level is high above the surrounding country, and it 
becomes a kind of causeway— j 


“Save that there is no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape.” 


The view is enchanting. Eastward lie rich farm-lands, 
stretching to the far Long Island Sound; westward rise 
Washington Heights, which, parting at intervals, disclose 
the misty hills beyond the Hudson. In front, the vista is 
constantly opening and changing. There are cows and 
cornfields ; broad, sunny meadows splashed all over with 
millions of marguerites; quiet orchards on skyward 
slopes; gray rocks, and black juniper-shrubs; cherry- 
trees, crimson-fruited ; tangles of blackberry vines and 
sweet pink eglantine—more poems of light, shade and 
color than a painter could send to the Academy in a life- 
time. 

A walk of perhaps a mile brings us to Jerome Park, and 
we are in Fordham, a pretty, up-hill-and-down-dale vil- 
lage—a veritable hide-and-seek town. We turn down a 
branch of the Kingsbridge Road to the eastward, pass 
through some woods, and soon come to the objective 
point of our pilgrimage. 

It is a little, old-fashioned cottage, a story and a half 
high, with a white shingled gable-end toward the street, 
and a porch on one side. It stands in a tiny lap of land 
on the top of a hill, and is surrounded by old fruit-trees, 
mossy stone walls, and thickets of vagrant brambles and 
flowers. A sweet, sequestered spot it is, which cannot 
greatly have changed from what it was on the Spring day 
in the year 1846 when first Poe came here to live. ‘‘ To 
reach our happy home, there was need of putting back 
with force the foliage of many thousands of forest trees, 
and of crushing to death the glories of many millions of 
fragrant flowers. Thus it was that we lived all alone, 
knowing nothing of the world without the Valley—I, and 
my cousin and her mother.” These are the words in which 
Poe describes the home of Eleonora, in the Valley of the 
Many-colored Grass ; but to us now they seem as though 
they might mean the little home at Fordham, where he 
dwelt for three years with his wife Virginia (who was also 
his cousin), and her mother, Mrs. Clemm. 

Since we are looking at the bright side of Poe’s history, 
we may as well read a touching little letter which he wrote 
from New York to his wife shortly after bringing her here : 


““My Dear Heart—My DEAR VIRGINIA: “ June 12, 1846. 

‘Our mother will explain to you why I stay away from you this 
night. Itrust the interview I am promised will result in some 
substantial good for me—for your dear sake and hers, Keep up 
your heart in all hopefulness, and trust yet a little longer. On my 
last great disappointment T should have lost my courage but for 
you—my little darling wife. You are my greatest and only stimulus 
now, to battle with this uncongenial, unsatisfactory and ungrateful 
life. 

*‘T shall be with you to-morrow pP.M., and be assured until I 
see you I will keep in loving remembrance your last words and your 
fervent prayer ! 

“Sleep well, and may God grant you a peaceful Summer with 
your devoted EDGAR.” 


The Summers spent here must indeed have been as 
peaceful as any Summers could be in that restless life, 
Far from the city’s din, buried in odorous apple-blossoms 


and rich in rustic beauty, the place could not but cast a 
soothing spell over the dwellers therein. In his writings, 
Poe was intensely subjective. Never in his poetry, and 
rarely in his prose, do we find the outward, visible forms 
of Nature reproduced. And yet her beauty to him was 
rapture and inspiration. Was it not sympathy with 
Nature that led him to seek out for his habitation the two 
lovely spots which we are visiting ?—habitations, alas ! 
which gave but transient shelter to him for whose sake 
they are to-day remembered. 

More than one personal friend of Poe has furnished 
reminiscences of visits to Fordham, and nearly all of 
these are pleasant. How bright these glimpses are, and 
how they lighten up the shadows lying so thickly around 
that life in which we are interested! It seems that 
whenever Poe found himself even temporarily harbored 
in any place resembling a bome, he straightway gathered 
around him a collection of flowers, birds, or pets of one 
kind or another. 

One friend writes : ‘‘ Poe had somehow caught a full- 

grown bobolink. He had put him in a cage, which he 
had hung on a nail driven into the trunk of a cherry-tree. 
The poor bird was as unfit to live in a cage as his captor 
was to live in the world. He was as restless as his jailor, 
and sprang continually in a fierce, frightened way from 
one side of the cage to the other. I pitied him, but Poe 
was bent on traininghim. There he stood, with his arms 
crossed, before the tormented bird, his sublime trust in 
attaining the impossible apparent in his whole self. So 
handsome, so impassive in his wonderful intellectual 
beauty, so proud and reserved, and yet so confidentially 
communicative, so entirely a gentleman upon all occa- 
sions that I ever saw him; so tasteful, so good a talker 
was Poe, that he impressed himself and his wishes, even 
without words, upon those with whom he spoke... . 
On this occasion I was introduced to the young wife of 
the poet and to her mother, then more than sixty years 
of age. Shoe was a tall, dignified old lady, with a most 
lady-like manner, and her black dress, though old and 
much worn, looked really elegant on her... . Mrs. Poe 
looked very young; she had large, black eyes, and a 
pearly whiteness of complexion which was a perfect 
pallor. The pale face, her brilliant eyes, and her raven 
hair, gave her an unearthly look. One felt that she was 
almost a disrobed spirit, and when she coughed it was 
made certain that she was rapidly passing away . 
The cottage had an air of taste and gentility that sarenk 
have been lent it by the presence of its inmates. So neat, 
so poor, so unfurnished, and yet so charming a dwelling 
I never saw.” 

Such is a picture of the place as ,it was ; let us see 
what it is like to-day. Mrs. Deckert, the present occu- 
pant, courteously conducts us through the little, cramped 
rooms of the cottage, which she informs us has recently 
been sold under a mortgage foreclosure for the sum of 
$7,500, and is now the property of a Mr. Milton Strang. 
It is more comfortably furnished than it was in Poe’s 
time, but otherwise few changes appear to have been 
made. 

Among the things written by Poo during his residence 
here was his ‘Philosophy of Furniture”; and as we 
climb the narrow, crooked stairs, pass through the small 
rooms, and look out of the tiny, square windows, we re- 
member, with a half-mournful smile at the contrast, the 
critie’s luxurious talk of lofty, recessed rooms, crimson- 
tinted window-glass, silken curtains, Arabesque carpets, 
Séavres vases, antique candelabra, and Argand lamps sus- 
pended by a slender golden chain from vaulted ceilings. 

A few relics of Poe’s ménage are in the possession of 
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Mrs. Crowell, an old lady who lives in a white cottage 
down a shell path, not far away to the eastward. These 
relics consist of an old chair, a Bible, and an eight-day 
clock, which still with antique finger follows the flight of 
time. Turning the yellow leaves of the sacred Book, we 
find significantly marked the sad words of Job: ‘‘ I loathe 
it ; I would not live alway : let me alone ; for my days are 
vanity.” 

A short distance back of Poe’s cottage, there is a rocky 
elevation, crowned with gloomy cedars. It overlooks a 
broad and peaceful landscape, billowed with the foliage 
of many trees, and bounded on the east by the aerial blue 
hills of Long Island. It is a lonely and beautiful spot, 
this rocky ledge, und we do not doubt that, as tradition 
asserts, it was a favorite dreaming-place of the author oi 
**Eureka,” ‘‘Annabel Lee,” ‘‘For Annie” and ‘ Ula- 
lume,” which were among the literary productions sent 
out from the Fordham home. The thought comes to us, 
while standing here, Did Poe have this place in mind, 
when he wrote those sentences about prospects, in ‘* The 
Domain of Arnheim”? ‘In the constant view, the most 
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road from the direction of the cottage. 
One could not visit this spot without 
being startlingly reminded of these lines 
in ‘* Ulalume” 
** And we passed to the end of a vista, 
But were stopped by the door of a tomb— 
By the door of a legended tomb; 

And I said: ‘ What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb ?’ 
She replied: ‘Ulalume! Ulalume! 

‘Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!’” 


Not long after the death of his wife, 
Poe’s sister, Rosalie, visited him at Ford- 
ham. She was an odd, rather weak- 
minded creature, sharing none of her 
brother’s brilliant parts, though she is 
said to have resembled him in personal 
appearance. She survived him for many 
years. Rosalie had been adopted in her 
childhood by a Mr. McKenzie, of Balti- 
more, and lived with the family until 
death scattered them, and war devastated 
their home. She became a forlorn wan- 
derer from one to another of her old ac- 
quaintances, and died at last, like her brother, in a public 
institution, among strangers. 

On the 29th of June, 1849, Poe left ihe little cottage on 
the hill, never to return. He was going South to visit 
scenes and friends ef his youth, and he had in mind the 
never-to-be-realized project of starting a new magazine 
of his own, to be called the Stylus. A fatal presentiment 
must have been felt by him at this time, for before de- 
| parting he arranged his papers and instructed Mrs, Clemm 
| as to their disposal in case of his death. 

His old friends gathered around him at Richmond, and 
Mrs. Susan A. T. Weiss has given an exceedingly interest- 
ing account of these his last days. One scene she gives, 
almost the last in that strange, eventful history, which is 
most characteristic : ‘‘The only occasion on which I saw 
Poe really sad or depressed, was on a walk to the ‘ Her- 
mitage,’ the old deserted seat of the Mayo family, where 
he had, in his youth, been a frequent visitor. On reach- 
ing the place our party separated, and Poe and myself 
strolled slowly about the grounds. I observed that he 
| was unusually silent and preoccupied, and, attributing it 


objectionable phase of grandeur is that of extent ; the | 


worst phase of extent, that of distance. It is at war with | 


the sentiment and with the sense of seclusion—the senti- 
ment and sense which we seek to humor in ‘ retiring to 
the country.’ In looking from the summit of a moun- 
tain, we cannot help feeling abroad in the world. The 
heartsick avoid distant prospects as a pestilence.” But 
just below, where the broad and bending apple-boughs 
sweep the tall grass, all prospect, distant or near, is shut 
out, and there is seclusion enough for the heartsick. 

Another favorite haunt of Poe’s in his early morning 
and his midnight walks, wes the delightful aqueduct-lane 
which we traversed in coming from High Bridge. 

A country church-spire may be seen, from the door of 
the cottage, half a mile westward, on the Kingsbridge 
Road. Along this highway, on a gloomy day in January, 
1847, passed from the cottage to the churchyard the little 
group of mourners who carried Virginia Poe to her 
grave. She was laid in the vault of the Valentines, who 
owned the cottage which Poe rented. Five years ago the 
remains were removed, and taken to Baltimore, and now 
the vault itself has disappeared. It was. built in the side 
of a mound, or bank, facing eastward, so that its door ap- 
peared directly in front of whoever might approach by the 


THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH, FORDHAM, 
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to the influence of memories associated with the place, | borne him back to former scenes, for he repeated the 


He passed slowly by the mossy | familiar lines of Moore: 


forbore to interrupt him. 
bench called the ‘‘ Lovers’ Seat,’’ beneath two aged trees, 
and remarked, as we turned toward the garden, ‘ There 
used to be white violets here.’ Searching among the 
tangled wilderness of shrubs, we found a few late blos- 
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““T feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted,” 


and paused, with the first expression of real sadness that 
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MONUMENT OVER POE’S GRAVE AT BALTIMORE, 


soms, some of which he placed carefully between the | I had ever seen on his face. 


leaves of a notebook. Entering the deserted house, he 
passed from room to room, with a grave, abstracted look, 
and removed his hat, as if involuntarily, on entering the 
saloon, where, in old times, many a brilliant company had 
assembled. Seated in one of the deep windows, over 
which now grew masses of ivy, his memory must have 


The light of the setting sun 
shone through the drooping ivy-boughs into the ghostly 
room, and the tattered and mildewed paper-hangings, 
with their faded tracery of rose-garlands, waved fitfully in 
the Autumn breeze. An inexpressibly eerie feeling came 
over me, which I can even now recall; and, as I stood 
there, my old, childish idea of the poet as a spirit of 
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mingled light and darkness, recurred strongly to my 
imagination. I have never forgotten that scene, or the 
impression of the moment.” 

About the fourth of October, having spent a little more 
than three months in Richmond, Poe started to return to 
New York, apparently full of eager anticipation, “like 
that of youth.” Three days later his friends passed 
one to another a copy of the Richmond Dispatch, and 
pointed silently to the headline, ‘‘ Death of Edgar A. Poe 
in Baltimore.” 

Thinking upon all of this, and more, we enter the train 
and are hurried cityward—back into the heart of that 
busy life which breaks upon our sentimentally reminis- 
cent frame of mind much as the stifling air of the dusty 
streets comes to our lungs after the breath of moist hay- 
fields beyond the Harlem. And yet, somebody thinks of 
Poe, in one place or another in the world, for we are soon 
to have Doré’s illustrations of the ‘‘ Raven,” and only 
yesterday the news came from Paris that a drama founded 
upon *‘ Les Contes d’Edgar Poe” had been received at 
the Porte St. Martin. 


“AT HOME.” 
By CnHrisTINA ROSssETTI. 


WHEN I was dead, my spirit turned 
To seek the much-frequented house: 
I passed the door, and saw my friends 
Feasting beneath green orange boughs. 
From hand to hand they pushed the wine, 
They sucked the pulp of plum and peach; 
They sang, they jested and they laughed, 
For each was loved by each, 


I listened to their honest shout; 
Said one: “To-morrow we shall be 
Plodding along the featureless sands, 
And coasting miles and miles of sea.” 
Said one: “ Before the turn of the tide 
We will achieve the eyrie seat.” 
Said one: “ To-morrow shall be like 
To-day, but much more sweet.” 


To-morrow! said they, strong with hope, 
And dwelt upon the pleasant way; 
To-morrow! cried they, one and all, 
While no one spoke of yesterday. 
Their life stood full of blessed noon, 
I, only I, had passed away; 
To-morrow and to-day, they cried; 
I was of yesterday. 


I shivered comfortless, but cast ) 
No chill across the tablecloth ; 
I, all forgotten, shivered, sad 
To stay and yet to pass so loath. 
[ passed from the familiar room, 
I, from whom love had passed away 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day. 
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‘UNINVITED GUESTS. 
By AN INDIAN PLANTER. 

In the province of Assam, as presumedly in other dis- 
tricts, a custom also exists of whitewashing the internal 
walls of houses, and this has, among other advantages, the 
prominent one of allowing such reptiles as centipedes, liz- 
ards, etc., to be easily detected against the whitened sur- 
face. As a rule all houses are thatched with a kind of 
grass locally known as ‘‘Ooloo”; this being generally 
obtained in profusion in most parts previous to the annual 
burnings which occur either through wantonness or 
intent. 


In well-finished houses it is usual to put a lining of 
coarse linen cloth beneath the thatch, the same being 
stretched and tautened till it presents the appearance of a 
well-whitewashed ceiling. While possessing the advan- 
tage of acting as a prevention against rats, snakes and 
vermin repeatedly falling down into the rooms, this fabric 
often becomes a very questionable acquisition, as it also 
affords cover to the same vermin for their nests and propa- 
gation purposes. For this reason the writer has at times 
taken the pains to remove this “‘chutt,” as it is called, 
preferring to take the risk of an occasional rat, snake, or 
centipede tumbling from aloft rather than be subjected to 
the frequent squeaks and noises continually heard over- 
head ; upon the principle that ‘‘a devil you know is better 
than one you do not know.” It may be asked and won- 
dered at why and how such reptiles as snakes manage to 
mount into the roof of many houses as they do, but it is a 
foregone conclusion that there are very few houses which 
do not harbor in their thatched roof a fine collection of 
snakes, rats, centipedes, scorpions, etc., in addition to 
more harmless but more noisy collections of sparrows, 
owls, and other birds. From the incursions of these one is 
never free, as it is a common daily occurrence to see liz- 
ards and centipedes upon the walls, and frequently to 
find one’s clothes, boots, provisions, etc., have been de- 
stroyed or devoured by rats; while the feathered tribe 
simply take entire charge, and fly in and out the rooms at 
will, and no means can prevent them. The musk rat is of 
all visitants at once the most harmless, and yet the most 
objectionable, as there is no mistaking the presence of 
one of these little animals in a house. In appearance 
they are much like a field-mouse, being sleek and slen- 
derly made, with along, protruding snout, a nose some- 
thing like an ant-eater’s. Wherever one of these animals 
goes it appears to impregnate anything it passes over 
with an effluvia similar to the musk plant, pleasant enough 
at a distance,*but noxious in the extreme when one finds 
its presence in every plate, dish or vessel over which it 
may have traveled. It is said by naturalists to emit the 
secretion which leaves the smell only when in fear or in 
anger ; but with such the writer differs in opinion, as he 
has frequently watched these animals, and found the same 
results followed, although no such reason could be ad- 
vanced. So pungent and strong is the effluvia emitted by 
one of these animals that it appears to permeate through 
anything it comes in contact with. It is stated that its 
effects have been proved by experiment to be noticeable 
in a bottle of wine over which a musk-rat has run, a de- 
duction being that its stench, for such it really is, had 
actually penetrated through the glass bottle. A more 
probable opinion is that it is the cork which has been 
gnawed by one of them, and that this has, when drawn, 
communicated the aroma to the contents of the bottle. 

Wherever rats frequent a house it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that snakes are also generally to be looked for, as 
these reptiles are fond of rats, and certain species make 
their meals regularly off the rats they kill. 

It is not, therefore, unfrequent to see a large snake 
quietly coiled down upon a rafter, or just overhead, 
patiently awaiting his victim, and as struggles are often 
the result of these encounters, it sometimes happens that 
the snake, rat, or mayhap both, will come down “ by the 
run” on top of the dinner-table, or even on the bed- 
clothes. Of all known snakes in the East Indies the 
“cobra” is the most dreaded, its bite being deadly, and 
the effects instantaneous. To those who never have seen 
a “cobra” its appearance is deceptive, unless under cer- 
tain circumstances, as it is what is termed a ‘‘ hooded” 
snake, and hence its appellation of “ cobra di cappello.” 
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In color this snake may be said to be of an olive-brown 
hue ; the head tapers and appears smaller than the body, 
and the ‘‘ cobra” varies in length from three and a half 
to four and a half feet, this being an average, although 
they are found much longer in certain localities. When 
in a quiescent or unexcited state, the appearance of a 
“cobra”? is much that of any common snake, and it is 
this fact which led the writer, on one occasion at least, to 
attack one of these deadly reptiles, when prudence or 
deliberation would have caused him to have been more 
cautious, as will be related hereafter. So virulent and 
sudden are the effects of the bite of a ‘‘ cobra” that it is 
said to prove fatal in one single pulsation ; in other words, 
if it were possible to instantly amputate a finger at a 
joint below the tip which had been bitten, that operation 
would be of no avail to save the victim’s life. The cele- 
brated physician, Dr. Fayrer (now Sir Joseph), has done 
more than any one by his experiments toward finding a 
cure for this scourge, and still his efforts are unrequited 
on this subject ; and there is a fortune at the present 
moment within reach of the person who will discover an 
antidote to the bite of the much-dreaded “ cobra,” as the 
British Government has offered a large reward to any one 
who demonstrates practically that such exists. One 
animal only is said to be able to attack the cobra with 
impunity, and this is the ‘‘ mongoose,” a small animal of 
the “stoat” or ‘skunk ” species. This beast will attack 
the ‘‘ cobra” fearlessly, and if bitten in the fight is stated 
to at once seek for and eat some herb or root, whose 
effects abrogate the venom of the bite, and so act as a 
perfect cure or antidote. 

En passant it may be remarked that, out of nearly 
20,000 persons who die from snake-bites each year in the 
Fast Indies, few, if any, are Europeans ; and this fatality 
is almost exclusively confined to natives. The reason 
given for the disparity is the fact that Europeans usually 
wear boots or shoes, and their approach is therefore 
announced, while natives, as a rule, move about bare- 
footed, and silently come upon these reptiles unawares. 
No snake will meet a human being from choice, but will 
escape at his approach if possible, and it is only when 
actually attacked or molested that the former is likely to 
resent intrusion in self-defense, 
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Price CHaries Epwarp, the Pretender, had no more 
devoted and enthusiastic adherent than Margaret, wife 
of Lord Ogilvy, eldest son of the fourth Earl of Airlie, a 
brave, handsome and talented woman. 

When the prince’s standard was raised in Scotland in 
the year 1744, she threw herself with characteristic ardor 
into his cause. Her husband’s family, however, proved 
somewhat lukewarm, manifesting no particular desire to 
rush into rebellion and danger, the ultimate consequences 
of which, in case of failure, they could not foresee, yet 
could shrewdly guess. She therefore persuaded Ogilvy, 
that so long as his father, the earl, did not appear in the 
field in person, he himself risked neither rank nor for- 
tune by heading the clan. 

When the fortunes of Charles Edward grew dark and 
hopeless, and the end appeared very near, Lord Ogilvy 
manifested more than ordinary unwillingness to continue 
to support them, and it needed all her ladyship’s persuasive 
arguments to induce him not to throw up the cause. 

The only way in which she could procure his attend- 
ance at the battle of Culloden—where the Duke of Cum- 
berland gained a most decisive victory over Prince Charles 


Edward—was to ride with her husband herself at the head 
of the clan. She was a splendid rider, and a most beau- 
tiful and graceful woman, tall and fair, and never ap- 
peared to somuch advantage as when seated on horseback. 

When her husband went to the front, she took charge 
of a spare horse in the rear, so that in case of accidents on 
the field, he might know where the means of safety and 
flight could be found. Hour after hour she calmly sat her- 
horse, expectant, while in the distance the battle was 
fought and won, though not by her prince. 

As the day was drawing to a close, her husband rode 
up to her, hot and breathless, and told her that the battle 
was lost, and the Stuart’s cause ruined beyond redemp- 
tion. He mounted the charger she had held throughout 
the day, and with a hurried farewell bounded out of 
sight. 

He succeeded in escaping to the coast, and got safely 
off, through Norway and Sweden, to France. But Lady 
Ogilvy still remained upon the field, half-stupefied with 
grief and disappointment at the fatal news she had heard, 
but wholly regardless of personal danger. 

The victorious party, sweeping over the field in hot. 
pursuit, took Lady Ogilvy, with other ladies, prisoners, 
and conveyed her to Edinburgh Castle. After a few days’ 
confinement, all her fellow-prisoners were released, and 
restored to their families, but she herself still remained a 
captive. ; 

She possessed many influential friends, who exerted all 
their power to procure her freedom, but without success. 
As Lady Ogilvy was the one at Culloden of highest rank 
and greatest influence, she was accordingly tried, con- 
victed, and condemned to be executed on that Monday six 
weeks, in the place where traitors suffered in the city of 
Edinburgh. 

Finding there remained no hope of regaining her liberty 
through her friends, Lady Ogilvy determined to regain it 
by her own efforts ; and her woman’s wit soon hit upon a 
scheme. 

Amongst those who had access to her room was the 
washerwoman, who came regularly on Saturday with her 
ladyship’s clean linen ; she was a little, ugly, deformed 
person, with a peculiar hitch in her valk. This was the 
woman Lady Ogilvy fixed upon as the instrument through 
which to attain her liberty. 

One Saturday, when the little washerwoman made her 
appearance, Lady Ogilvy told her that she had a strong 
desire to learn to walk like her—would she teach her ? 
The woman was nothing loath, so every time she came, 
the prisoner made her walk up and down to teach her, 
and usually detained her some time while she practiced ; 
and when the woman had left, the lesson was again and 
again rehearsed. 

On the Saturday before the Monday on which she was 
to be executed, when, as usual, toward sundown the 
washerwoman brought the linen, her ladyship detained 
her as on the previous days. But this time it was not to 
practice walking ; it was for a very different object—no 
less than to change clothes ! 

‘‘Give me your dress,” said Lady Ogilvy, ‘‘and you 
take mine—you remain quietly here ; no one will harm 
you, and you will save my life.” 

The woman did as she was requested. The exchange- 
was speedily made, and she had the satisfaction of seeing 
that her lessons had not been thrown away, and of learn- 
ing the reason why they had been desired. Her pupil 
did her no discredit, for she took up the basket, and limp- 
ing with her own peculiar limp, left her and joined the 
washgirl who was waiting outside. 

Together they passed unquestioned through the gates 
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of the castle and clear of the sentry’s beat and walked | ‘Ah! is that the picture of Lady Ogilvy ? I knew her 


quietly out of sight. 


No doubt the girl wondered why her mistress was so 
unusually silent, and doubtless put it down to ill-temper ; | 
but who can picture her amazement when she suddenly | 
saw her crooked little mistress throw down the basket, 
and rise into a tall, majestic woman, and without a word | 
of farewell run down the High Street as fast as her nimble | 
feet could carry her. 

When the fugitive reached Abbey Hill, she found | 
horses and a change of dress ready for her, and not many 
minutes elapsed before she was away in full gallop from 
the good city. Relays of horses had been provided for 
her the whole way from Edinburgh to Dover, yet into 
almost every town she entered new 
preceded her, 
and a reward 
offered for her 
recapture. 
But at length, 
after many a 
narrow escape 
and many a 
weary hour, 
she found her- 
self safe on 
board a vessel 
ready to sail 
for France. 

Just as the 
crew had 
heaved the an- 
chor, and the 
sails were un- 
furled, and the 
fugitive 
thought all 
danger was 
over, a sudden 
embargo was 
laid upon 
every vessel in 
the harbor ; 
not one was 
to sail till 
search had 
been made for 
the person of 
Lady Ogilvy, 
who was sup- 
posed to have 
taken refuge 
inone of them. A Government agent had been sent down 
from London expressly to conduct the search in person. 
While captain and crew were fretting and fuming at the 
delay, the object of it seemed to all outward appearance 
calm and collected, as if she had no interest in the pro- 
ceedings whatever. 

A boat was seen to put off from the shore, and presently 
& man sprang on board, holding a large paper in his 
hand, which, upon inspection, proved to be a portrait of a 
lady, stout, masculine and life-size ; this was exhibited 
to the captain as the portrait of Lady Ogilvy. 

The fugitive contrived, herself unseen, to catch a 
glimpse of the picture ; one glance was sufficient to quiet 
her fears. With the tact and the ready wit of a brave, 
courageous woman, she walked quietly up to the agent, 
and for a minute or two looked calmly at the portrait, and 
ther said : 


‘s of her eseape had 
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PECULIAR LIMP, JOINED THE WASHGIRL WHO WAS WAITING OUTSIDE.” 


| assumed the proportions of a song there. 


very well; it is strikingly like, and if you go by that you 
cannot do better.” 

The man stared at her, and then at the picture, thanked 
her heartily, and, after examining the other passengers, 
bowed to her and took his departure. The embargo was 
taken off, the sails were hoisted, and after a few hours’ 
tossing about, the brave lady landed in France. There 
she joined her husband, and there she died at the early 
age of thirty-three. 


Ortern oF ‘ Drxte.”—The origin of ‘‘ Dixie’s Land” 
is thus given: When slavery existed in New York, one 
‘Dixy ” owned a large tract of land on Manhattan Island 
and a large 
number of 
slaves. The 
increase of the 
slaves and the 
increase of the 
abolition sen- 
timent, caused 
an emigration 
of the slaves 
to more thor- 
ough and 
secure slave 
sections; and 
the negroes 
who were thus 
sent o ff— 
many being 
born there— 
naturally 
looked to 
their old 
homes, where 
they had lived 
in clover, with 
feelings of 
regret, as they 
could not im- 
agine any 
place like 
Dixy’s. Hence 
it became syn- 
onymous with 
an ideal local- 
ity, combining 
ease, comfort 
and material 
happiness of every description. In these days negro 
singing and minstrelsy were in their infancy, and any sub- 
ject that could be wrought into a ballad was eagerly 
picked up. This was the case with ‘“‘ Dixie.” It was first 
set to music and introduced as a song by Dan Emmett, a 
clever and popular negro comedian, author of several 
It was sung in New York, and 
Its origin has 
been described as Southern, but such is not the case. 
During any time within the last eighty years the term 
‘‘Dixie’s Land” has been in use with New York boys 
while engaged in the game of “‘ tag.” 


pleasant negro melodies. 


To wisH to do without our fellows and to be under 
obligation to no one is a sure sign of a soul void of 
sensibility. 
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TRUE TO UNTRUTH. —“‘ SEATED JUST INSIDE WAS A YOUNG GIRL, DRESSED IN BLACK. ON HER LAP SAT A GREAT, LOVELY BABY-BOY, 
OF ABOUT TWO YEARS OF AGE, IN NOTHING BUT A SHOBT, WHITE CHEMISE, ABMS AND LEGS BARE,”—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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UNTRUTH. 


By AUDREY FRERE. 


Cuapter I. 


SULTRY afternoon, late in June. Over- 
head, the faint blue sky seemed to have 
withdrawn itself into infinite distance ; on 
either hand the narrow fields sloped gently 
downward from the high road in long 
patches of variegated colors — here, rich 
. yellow with the standing wheat ; there, 
purple with riotous vetches, further on, 
the tender gray-green of the oats deepen- 


fallow-land. And every where flame-like 
poppies, starry Marguerites and the vivid 
blue cornflowers studded the quieter shades like splendid 
jewels. All this warmth of color, glittering under the 
tremulous vail of heated air, faded in a tender haze into 
dark woodlands, whose blue distances lost themselves in 
ever fainter gradations into the pearly sky-tints all around 
the horizon. 

The dusty, white, glaring ciaussée pursued its solemnly 
accurate and ineffably tiresome way through this particu- 
lar sunny plain of lovely France as far as eye could 
reach, a double row of melancholy poplars marking its 
outlines. There their usefulness ended, for an economi- 
cal administration had decreed that they should be per- 
petually lopped of their lower limbs, the meagre branches 
thus collected being sold for firewood. 

Small as are a poplar’s capabilities, however, either for 
shade or shelter, one of the only two moving objects in 
sight, far or near, murmured low but bitter exegrations 
against the ‘‘ French parsimony which grudged to weary 
wayfarers even the shadow of a few green leaves against 
such a sun as this.” The other animate object was abouta 
hundred yards off, had attracted this grumbler’s attention 
some time ago as a black speck at the apparently impos- 
sible and awful distance where the lines of the poplars 
converged, and now, growing. gradually more distinct, 
proved to be a long, gray wagon, heavily laden with sacks 
of flour, and drawn by three strong little Norman horses, 
each presumably uncomfortably warm under the blue 
sheepskin on his neck, but reconciled, perhaps, to the in- 
fliction, by the musical bells that hung above his heavy 
collar. 

The blue-bloused peasant seated sideways on the 
leader, crooning a melancholy burden about ‘Ma 
blonde,” surveyed the approaching traveler with languid 
interest, and while he was still a yard or two off decided, 
in his Gallic mind, that this must be either a lunatic or 
an Englishman, as nothing but insanity or national ec- 
centricity could induce a well-clad, evidently prosperous 
gentleman, to exert himself by walking with a mysterious 
package on his back on such a day, when he might ride. 

A pleasant voice interrupted Jacques Bonhomme’s med- 
itations at this point. 

‘Hola, my friend! How far is it to Les Maugeais ?” 

“Ah! dame! Did monsieur want to go by the high 
road or by the field ?” 

Monsieur, with a grimace at the white ribbon stretching 
out its dreary, dusty length before him, signified that the 
shortest road would please him best. Was the fieldway 
the shorter ? 

‘“*Ah, dame!’ again. ‘‘ There was not much difference 
in the distance, but the fieldway was pleasanter. If mon- 
sieur would follow the chaussée about half a mile further, 


/ ing into the coarser tone of grass-grown | 


he would come to an iron cross on his right hand : then 
he must take the little road that led away from it, and he 
would arrive at Les Maugeais before sundown.” 

Thus Jacques, with much kindly politeness shining 
from his red-brown face, and smiling out of his keen, dark 
eyes. A france found its way into his hard hand, and 
then, with a cheery ‘“‘ Merci, monsieur! Bonjour !” and 
with the courteous lifting of hats, so universal among 
high and low in France, the two men parted, Jacques 
soon to disappear in the cloud of dust raised by wheels 
and hoofs, and his interlocutor—neither Englishman nor 
madman, but an American citizen—to stride on with re- 
newed energy toward Les Maugeais. 

The half mile lengthened itself a little, but our Ameri- 
can, being a practised pedestrian, had made allowance for 
the elastic nature of distances given in directions, and 
once past the cross, the change from the insufferable mo- 
notony of the high road and its glare, to the narrow, 
grass-grown cart-track he now followed, was such a pleas- 
ant one that he pushed on blithely, even feeling inspired 
to lift up his voice and pour forth, in a mellow baritone, 
the remarkable announcement that : 

“My sweetheart she is handsome, and my sweetheart she is 
young, 

Her eyes are like the violets blue, and silvery is her tongue; 

And silvery is her tongue, my lads, and as I sing this lay-ay-ay, 

She’s doing the grand in a distant Jand, ten thousand miles 

away.” 

After skirting the belt of woodland at a little distance 
for a mile or so, the road curved suddenly to the right, 
and rising gently, wound up-hill among silvery bushes 
and scattered pines. The slope was not high ; gaining its 
top, where the path turned round a projecting corner of 
tall fir-trees, our traveler stumbled upon two pleasant sur- 
prises. 

One lay at his feet. Oh, grateful sight! Water—cool, 
rippling, sparkling water. A lovely little river ran 
through the narrow, shallow valley below. Rich green 
flags bordered its sides, rushes grew in its ‘‘ sandy shal- 
lows,” tall reeds swayed and murmured along its banks, 
great white lilies basked on its surface, and the sunlight 
flashed and glittered from their wide, wet leaves. Wil- 
lows overhung it, and an old gray bridge spanned it, with 
two or three crumbling buttresses, all patched and stained 
with golden and green-and-brown mosses, and with dainty 
Marguerites and yellow buttercups flaunting gayly from 
rocks and crevices. 

Beyond, a delightful jumble of cottages ; their roofs, 
red-brown, indescribably mellowed and mossed, domi- 
nated by a gray, squat church-tower. The shrill, bright 
chatter and laughter of women came up from the river, 
where six or seven, their heads tied up in gay marmoltes, 
were kneeling at the washing-place, each industriously 
thwacking out her soaped linen on the sloping board in 
front of her, and pulling her neighbor to pieces assidu- 
ously at the same time. 

The American’s eyes brightened. ‘‘ By Jove !” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ this looks promising.” Then he turned to survey 
his immediate surroundings. On his left, sloping down to 
the river, were patches of garden-ground and orchards full 
of fruit-trees in noble promise, a low, irregular cottage here 
and there among them. On his right rose, half encircled 


by the arm of the wood through which he had passed, an 


TRUE TO 


old, low, gray stone tower, quite circular in shape, with a 
pointed, slated roof. Two or three windows were let into 
the walls at irregular intervals, more as if they had been 
broken in than built, and the sturdy old building was 
covered by a thick growth of shining ivy ; while climbing 
roses flung luxuriant arms over most of the space left free 
by the evergreen. Some white pigeons glinted upon the 
roof, or walked gently about on the grass that divided the 
tower from the path. 

Moved by curiosity, the traveler strolled round to the 
side of the tower facing the river. There was a doorway 


here, shaded by a rough wooden penthouse, over which, 


the white roses straggled, and our American involuntarily 
drew back a step or two. 

Seated just inside, her face and figure relieved against 
the mellow gloom of the interior, was a young girl, 
dressed in black. Her hair, of a shining golden-brown, 
was fastened severely back in a plain, rich knot low down 
on her neck, and her face, with large, wistful, brown eyes 
under a low, straight brow, looked out at the stranger 
with a startled expression. On her lap sat a great, lovely 
baby-boy of about two years of age, in nothing but a 
short white chemise, arms and legs bare, sucking an ap- 
parently delicious thumb, and leaning, overcome by the 
heat, lazily against the girl’s bosom. She had bent her 
lovely head over him, and the little group reminded the 
American of the Madonna della Sedia. 

Baby took his thumb out of his mouth to stare at the 
newcomer ; then a delicious, blissful smile came all over 
his sweet face, and reaching out his round, dimpled 
arm, he exclaimed, with all the great love of his little 
heart : 

“* Pa-pa!” 

*An awful pause. One wild moment of horror at the 
awkwardness of the situation, and then the American was 


on the brink of inextinguishable laughter at its absurdity ; | 


but as his eyes sought the girl’s face for sympathy in his 
mirth, what he saw there checked and sobered him in an 
instant. 

She lifted her head sharply, drawing in her breath with 
a hissing sound, as of one in unbearable pain ; the blood 
had rushed to her face, crimsoning it darkly ; the next 
instant it had receded, leaving a bluish pallor in its place, 
while her very lips turned white. She had almost closed 
her eyes, and when the stranger, shocked and startled, 
raised his hat with a few words of apology, she rose with- 
out looking at him, and, inclining her head slightly, dis- 
appeared hurriedly, still holding the child in her arms, 
into the gloomy interior. 

The American gazed after her an instant, and then, re- 
collecting himself, slowly descended the path, and crossing 
the bridge entered the village. 

The impression of the peaceful picture framed in the old 
tower doorway, which had been such a charming surprise 
in its unconscious beauty of grouping and coloring, had 
in a few moments sunk deeper than the artist’s ready re- 
ceptiveness for form and color, and had hinted to the 
man’s soul of a drama—possibly a tragedy. Something 
seemed to have darkened the sunlight a little, to have 
chilied the air ; and with a half sigh the American turned 
into the inn his practiced eye had at once discovered 
among the irregular buildings in the one long, rugged 
street. Loosening the load from his weary shoulders, he 
flung it on the table, and himself into a chair, now feel- 
ing his fatigue to the utmost. 

The round, plump, dark-eyed little landlady, with her 
slightly grizzled black hair tucked away under a yellow 
marmotte, bustled in, and bestowed an affable greeting 
upon the good-looking new arrival. 


UNTRUTH. 


‘*Monsieur had walked far? Since nine o’clock ? And 
for pleasure? Oh, heaven! And monsieur had eaten no 
luncheon? It was unheard-of! One moment, and mon- 
sieur should have a dish of fried eggs ; or a broiled chicken, 
if he would wait. Monsieur would prefer the eggs? It 
is well! Hermance !—Marie !” 

And out she hurried again to inform her aids in the 
kitchen of the arrival of a handsome Englishman, thereby 
so exciting the curiosity of those damsels that the trav- 
eler’s appetite had to wait until they, too, had peeped and 
admired his clear-cut, manly face, his close-cropped, 
wavy, brown hair, and his heavy blonde mustache. 

‘*But his eyes are sad,” said Hermance, the prettier 
and more sentimental of the two, ‘‘and blue eyes are 
meant for laughter.” 

‘“‘A man always looks sad when he is hungry,” re- 
sponded practical Madam Martin, and proceeded to lay 
the table and answer with equal vivacity the questions of 
the guest. 

““Then you can accommodate me if I should wish to 
stay some time ?” 

‘*Most certainly, monsieur. Everything is very clean in 
our house, and we are tranquil people. We have a fine, 
large chamber up-stairs, with a bed. Ah, heaven! what 
a bed! Monsieur will sleep as in Paradise! We have 
had painters here several times before, and only last Oc- 
tober——” 

‘*How do you know I am a painter ?” interrupted the 
stranger. 

‘‘Ah, dame! monsieur, one need not be very sly for 
that. I know what all these things are,” pointing to the 
pack. ‘‘That is an easel, that is a paint-box, and that 
thing in the gray linen case is your sketching-umbrella,” 
and Madame Martin laughed triumphantly, head well 
thrown back and arms akinbo. 

‘* Well,” laughing, too, ‘‘since you can decipher so well, 
suppose you try and read what is written on that strip of 
paper on my paint-box.” 

‘**Mo-reess——’ ” began Madame Martin ; then break- 
ing off into ready laughter. ‘‘Ah, I cannot read such a 
scrawl—tell me it.” . 

‘*Maurice Pierpont—that is my name, madame.” 

‘‘A pretty name, monsieur,” with that French desire to 
please by a small compliment which is so soothing, how- 
ever insincere. ‘‘Here comes my husband. Martin, 
fetch out a bottle from behind the fagots for monsieur—a 
bottle of the best. Do you hear ?” 

Martin, tall, thin, baked almost black by the sun, and 
with bowed shoulders from much toiling in vineyard 
and field, obeyed his busy wife’s cheery commands 
quickly and mutely, as was his wise custom ; and when, 
after a daintily cooked little meal and a not bad bottle of 
wine of the country, Mr. Pierpont stretched himself out 
in a capacious old armchair, and began to roll a cigarette, 
his momentary sense of discomfort and gloom had van- 
ished completely. 

Everything contributed to his pleasant sensations of 
well-earned repose. The low sunlight streamed in dustily 
through the open windows and doors ; flowers were bloom- 
ing on the sills ; a billiard-table stood in the middle of the 
long, low room, and a dozen small green-painted tables 
were ranged round the walls and in the windows. Her- 
mance and Marie flitted in and out of the room on do- 
mestic errands, nudging each other with their elbows 
whenever they met, and giggling softly the while. 
Madame Martin had brought her knitting, and seating 
herself sociably by her guest, entertained him with all 
“the rustic murmur of her bourg’”—small-beer chroni- 
cles which called for little attention on the part of the 
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auditor, but which, narrated in her full, mellow voice, 
harmonized with the drowsy warmth of the late afternoon, 
and soothed the weary traveler's ear like the hum of bees 
around a clover-bed. 

In fact, so well did it lull him that after a while his 
cigarette smoldered—went out—dropped from his nerve- 
less hand. Mr. Pierpont was fast asleep, and woke not at 
all until roused some hours after by an imperative call to 
a somewhat late dinner. 

Late that evening he strolled out on to the bridge to 
smoke the cigar of meditation. The river lay in silvery 
sheets, curving in little bights and reaches among fringed 
islets of reeds and rushes. Shadows of inky blackness 
fell in streaks where willows or poplars edged the banks ; 
not a leaf stirred. Against the low light in the western 
sky the outlines of the huddled roofs rose, black and 
mysterious. 

A strange red moon was rising stealthily behind the 
pines that stood along the low crest of the eastern bank. 
The round tower was not distinguishable from the dark 
mass of trees behind it, but its pointed roof rose against 
the faint sky. One dim ray of light shone from an 
opening high up—presumably one of the irregular win- 
dows. Mr. Pierpont watched this lonely little gleam eu- 
riously. It seemed so forlorn, so feeble, that the depres- 
sion caused by the little scene in the doorway once more 
crept into his mood. 

The church clock struck ten slowly ; the mellow, magic 
boom of the bell came solemnly over the water. The 
light in the tower vanished as if at a signal. Pierpont 
roused himself, threw away his unfinished cigar, and went 
home to bed. 


Carter II. 

At six o’clock the next morning Mr. Pierpont, having 
discovered a small boat moored at the end of the inn- 
garden, pulled merrily up the river in search of a bathing- 
place. He looked back at the bridge where he had 
lingered the night before, and wondered if he were the 
same man who had “‘mooned,” as he expressed it, ‘‘in 
that sentimental style.” 

For such ‘‘mooning” was most foreign to his genial, 
careless nature; far more in harmony with his normal 
mood was this breezy morning, almost riotously cheerful. 
The sun, already high up, was smiling broadly on the fair 
earth, and the fair earth was reflecting and returning the 
smile from millions of flashing dewdrops and twinklipg 
leaves. Maurice looked at the tower ; some bit of bright 
red drapery hung out of one of the windows ; the white 
pigeons wheeled about it, gleaming in the sun; he mar- 
veled that it should so have impressed him with its mys- 
tery and dreariness last night. And when, having found 
a deep, still, secluded pool, free from weeds and lily- 
stems, he had several delicious headers, and was rubbing 
himself down, tingling with life to the tips of his toes, he 
was moved to re-assert, aloud and deliberately, in a very 
free translation, Candide’s celebrated maxim that ‘‘ every- 
thing is all right in the best of all possible worlds.” 

Rowing home down stream, keeping time with his long, 
even strokes to the yet comparatively unhackneyed 
strains of ‘‘Twickenham Ferry,” Mr. Pierpont had the 
honor of attracting the notice, first, of Monsieur le Curé’s 
dog, and then of Monsieur le Curé himself. For the rev- 
erend priest was seated at the foot of his garden, beneath 
a lime-tree, reading his ‘“‘ Hours,” and enjoying the 
Summer morning with a grateful heart ; Tatar, his white 
and yellow setter-pug, sitting gravely at his feet. 

The click of the oars in the rowlocks attracted Tatar’s 
attention ; he arose softly and went to the edge of the 
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bank, where he stood sniffing wistfully. But it was not 
until the musical swish-swish of the dripping oars came 
very near that the curé looked up from his breviary, and 
became aware of the broad-shouldered, light-hearted 
young man in Madame Martin’s boat. 

Maurice beamed sunnily upon his reverence, and took 
off his blue berét with a frank ‘‘ Good morning, monsieur.”’ 
Tatar whined and snuffled and ran eagerly to and fro, 
with his enviable canine instinct, instantly recognizing a 
friend of his kind; while the curé, scrutinizing the 
stranger through gold-rimmed glasses, also formed a 
favorable, if more cautious, opinion, and returned his 
good-day with one of decided cordiality. Maurice hung 
on his oars a moment, and with flattering deference re- 
quested permission to inspect the little church, against 
whose weather-beaten side the presbytery—a low, white 
cottage, with vines trailing over it—was built. 4 regret 
to say that this was but a mean excuse to gain time, the 
shameless young man having formed an instant resolution 
to put the curé, dog, breviary, gold-rimmed spectacles 
and all in his present surroundings into a picture, which 
his sanguine fancy, in one flash of prophecy, showed him 
hanging, catalogued as ‘‘ Morning Meditation,” upon the 
line in next year’s Academy. 

All unconscious of this wicked scheme, the good priest, 
being much taken with the schemer’s candid smile and 
ingenious address, not only gave the required permission, 
but, pleased with a prospect of some intercourse with a 
being of a higher order of mind than Jean and Jacques 
and their compeers, invited the deluder to visit him later 
jn the day, when he would show him the church himself, 
whereat this arch-hypocrite went on his way rejoicing. 

Some two hours later Madame Martin, having finished 
her usual prolonged inspection of her live-stock, antl 
cared with motherly tenderness for the welfare of fowls, 
calves and pigs, being attracted by bursts of delighted 
laughter, arrived at the kitchen door, and there became 
transfixed with amazement and wrath. Marie, skirts 
tucked up, showing a goodly portion of trim ankle in a 
tight gray stocking, a bright red handkerchief on her 
black hair, was posed in a graceful attitude, a gleaming 
copper saucepan in both extended hands, as in act to 
place it on the fire. 

Her face, turned over the right shoulder, was beaming 
coquettishly upon Maurice Pierpont, who, sitting side- 
ways on the end of the kitchen-table, a box of moist 
colors and a tumbler of dirty water on his right, was 
washing in a dashing sketch of the girl. His block lay 
flat on the table, and he certainly must be credited with 
admirable steadiness of hand, for his left arm was round 
the waist of Hermance, who, her hand resting con- 
fidingly on his shoulder, was leaning over and watching 
the performance with absorbed interest, her pretty face 
very near the artist’s. 

‘““Did one ever see!” ejaculated Madame Martin, in 
majestic wrath. 

Marie screamed and dropped the saucepan, Hermance 
jumped as if she had been shot, and made a wild effort to 
draw back from Maurice; but that audacious youth, 
totally unabashed, turned his head and imprinted a care- 
less kiss upon the ruddy cheek so near his own, before 
he released her. Both girls vanished like chaff before 
the wind, whereupon Maurice turned, and confronting 
Madame Martin’s awful indignation, smiled upon her 
with such a charming unconsciousness of ill-doing on 
his handsome face, that the meditated reproof died away 
upon her lips. 

“‘T won’t do so any more, m2re Martin,” said he, laugh- 
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“You must not come here spoiling my girls, Monsieur 
Maurice,” she replied, laughing, too, and shaking her 
finger at him. 

“As if I could look at the girls if you were here!” he 
exclaimed, passing his arm gallantly around her portly 
waist and giving it an insinuating squeeze. ‘‘ Heaven ! 
there comes Monsieur Martin !” he ejaculated, and hastily 
getting together his paraphernalia, he vanished from the 
kitchen with symptoms of the most frantic terror. 
Whereat Madame Martin, in nowise displeased, sat down 
and laughed till her plump sides shook, and on his arri- 
val recounted the joke with great gusto to her long and 
melancholy spouse. 

Maurice wended his way to the presbytery. An old 
peasant woman opened the door and ushered him into the 
little dining-room, furnished only with a small deal table, 
four or five rush-bottomed chairs, an old oaken-buffet 
richly carved, a common American clock, and a plaster 
crucifix over the buffet. Roses and vine-leaves looked in 
at the low windows, however, and the sun made the little 
room cheerful. 

In a few moments the priest entered. He was taller 
and more imposing than Maurice had imagined, from his 
appearance in the garden, where he had stood waist-high 
among the rank grass on the river-bank, and without the 
large, round hat and gold spectacles, his face gained in 
strength and character. 

Here was no common country-priest, himself born a 
peasant, the equal and associate of those among whom his 
lot was cast. There was birth and breeding in the steady, 
commanding gaze of the gray eyes, in the refined, firm 
mouth, the straight nose and small, flat ears; while the 
bold round chin and large throat, in their hints of a 
strong animal nature, contrasted curiously with the some- 
what ascetic type of forehead and nostril. All discrepan- 
cies of feature were, however, harmonized by the best 
expression, Maurice thought, he had ever seen on the face 
of man. There was strength in it, tried and proved ; in- 
finite tenderness ; purity ; great peace ; and through all, 
latent and subtle suggestions of grief, perhaps sin, en- 
dured and conquered. His hair was still abundant, 
though thickly streaked wifh gray, and the tonsure was 
scarcely visible among its dusky masses. 

He greeted Maurice pleasantly, and taking a key from a 
nail, led the way into a small yard, one side of which was 
formed by the church, which here pushed an obtrusive 
buttress half way across the narrow court. A low, arched 
door led into the building. 

‘*What a shame to have whitewashed it!” exclaimed 
Maurice. ‘It is evidently very ancient—it must be of 
the earlier Norman-Gothic.” 

‘“‘Yes,” said the curé; ‘it is said, on good authority, 
to date from the eleventh century, and the square tower 
is thought to have belonged to a monastery of even earlier 
times.” 

A few lonely fragments of colored glass remained in 
some of the pointed windows. On one of them was part 
of an inscription, ‘‘Et de sa dame Aloyse de Maugeais, 
1573""—quaint old black letters and rude figures. In a 
side-chapel stood one or two stately tombs, with fragments 
of recumbent figures under ornate stone canopies, but so 
hacked, shattered and defaced that the plan of the orna- 
mentation could scarcely be traced. The sides of these 
tombs had evidently been covered with carved inscrip- 
tions, of which a word or a letter remained here or there ; 
but it was to be remarked that wherever a name should 
have filled up thé blank, the work of obliteration had been 
done most thoroughly, deep furrows in the stone mark- 
ing the vindictiveness which had guided the chisel. 


} 


————E 


**These are some of the tombs of the De Maugeais,” 
said the curé. 

* Ah, then there is a family of that name here.” 

‘Was ; they exist no longer. They were a wicked race, 
and it is as well they are no more,” said the curé. ‘‘The 
tombs were defaced by the peasants who had been their 
vassals in the Revolution of ’93. Our-altar-piece is an eye- 
sore to artists,” he went on. ‘‘Our old organ, which is 
still marvelously sweet, you will hear on Sunday; and 
that, with those old pennons and spears in the roof belong- 
ing to dead and gone De Maugeais, comprises everything 
of interest remaining.” 

Maurice, having thanked him for his courtesy, was 
about to take his leave ; but the curé, shaking off a certain 
depression which seemed to have fallen on him since they 
entered the church, invited him cordially to breakfast 
with him. 

“Tt is twelve o’clock—my usual hour the days I do not 
celebrate,’’ he said. 

Maurice accepted gratefully, and as soon as they hal 


| passed from the gloom of the old building through the 
| square porch into the sunlit street his companion’s spirits 


| began to rise. 


Suddenly the pup Tatar appeared, gamboling ponder- 
ously forward to meet them, and deposited at his master’s 
feet a small, fluffy, yellow chicken, a few days old, and 
quite dead. Then he sat down abruptly, looking up 
with wistful, golden-brown eyes for the expected appro- 
bation. 

**Oh, Tatar! Tatar !’’ exclaimed the curé, ‘‘ what have 
you been doing ?” and he shook his head reproachfully 
and slowly at the culprit. 

Tatar’s expressive ears drooped before the pastor's 
gaze; he whined, snuffled uneasily, and finally turned 
over on his back, put up his four legs in the air, and ut- 
tered a despairing yelp. 

For the first time in his puppy existence he had realized 
that with the best intentions one may make a mistake, 
and it cut him to the heart to find his well-meant efforts 
at carrying out his inherited instinct so completely mis- 
construed, 

‘Well, well!” said the curé, smiling a little sadly. 
“You are only a very young dog still, after all, and we all 
were young dogs once, But you must never do this 
again, Tatar. Do you understand that?” holding the 
dead bird close to the pup’s muzzle, and shaking his 
head. 

Tatar whined, licked his hand, and then receiving a 
kind pat on the head, recovered his spirits instantly, and 
dashed frantically at a kitten on a doorstep. Kitty 
showed fight, however, and, with a scratched nose, Tatar 
came back, and trotted soberly home behind his master ; 
having made the discovery for the second time that morn- 
ing that this is a cold, unfeeling world. 

The breakfast in the bright, bare little room at the 
presbytery was a very cheerful one. Maurice’s host led 
the conversation to topics of general interest, and showed 
a knowledge of the great world, and of the influences at 
work behind “the powers that be” which surprised the 
young artist. 

The curé, sounding his companion with the hidden 
acumen of a man of the world, was charmed with his 
simple, manly, buoyant nature, and with his fresh entinu- 
siasm for his art and for certain ideals of life, public and 
private. 

He led him on to talk freely, and though once or twice 
Maurice could not help grinning with a humorous sense 
that the curé thought him, too, “‘a very young dog still”; 
yet, on the whole, he took his leave with the pleasant 
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sensation that he had talked his best and been appre- 
ciated. 

Than which conviction nothing is more calculated to 
inspire a generous admiration in a man’s breast for his 
host or hostess. 


Cuarter III, 


THE afternoon was dull and sultry; soft gray clouds, their 
lower edges deepening into slate-color, lay low and heavy 
over the sky. Mr. Pierpont, seated on the roadside bank 
at the extreme edge of the screen of trees behind the 
tower, where he felt comfortably guiltless of any intrusion 
on the privacy of its inhabitants, was setting an ample 
palette, whistling softly the while, and glancing critically 
at the bold sketch on the large canvas before him—river, 
bridge, and village, as they had struck him on his first 
arrival. 

The palette finished down to the last squeeze of bitu- 
men, his energies flagged ; there was a brooding heaviness 
in the hot air, the warm, balsamic odor of the pines in- 
fused his senses in a drowsy languor ; consequently, after 
a short struggle with the demon of indolence, Maurice 
yielded to his insidious promptings, and lying back on 
the soft carpet of moss and fir-needles, drifted into balmy 
slumber. 

“Pitty ! Pitty ! 
lighted chuckle. 

Maurice raised his head, sleepily. On the grass close by 
him sat the baby of the tower, but almost unrecognizable, 
for a large patch of Prussian-blue decorated one eye, and 
the back of a chubby hand had evidently been used to 
wipe off the surplus. Vermilion and Veronese - green 
rioted all over a once white pinafore, and ultramarine 
spots adorned the fat legs at tolerably regular intervals ; 
while in the middle of the palette, baby, greatly to its 
own delights, was stirring up a daintily tinted mass of 
flake-white and rose-lake. 

‘Baby have some sty-awbeyes and cream? Yes, sank 
you,” and the fat finger was just conveying a goodly 
lump of the supposed delicacy to baby’s mouth when 
Maurice awoke completely to a sense of the situation, and 
seized the little wrist gently, but authoritatively. 

‘Hi, old fellow! Mustn’t do that, you know !” 

One moment of speechless indignation, and then baby 
lifted up his voice and wept, with an exceeding bitter cry 
for ‘‘Mamma, mamma ?” 

Mr. Pierpont got up, and lifting the little fellow in his 
arms, tried to comfort him and dry the seemingly inex- 
haustible flood of tears, but baby wailed louder than 
ever. 

Suddenly there was a sharp, agonized cry of “ Bertie ! 
Bertie!” and the girl he had seen in the tower came 
through the pines in a swift rush, hands extended, face 
deadly white, the mother-terror in her wide eyes. 

**Mamma !” 

The little fellow almost leaped from Maurice's arms to 
the safe shelter of his mother’s bosom. 

‘‘ Are you hurt, my darling ?” she asked, anxiously. 

*“T don’t think he is, madame,” said Maurice, cour- 
teously. Iwas asleep here on the grass, and when I awoke 
he was trying to eat my paints—and I thought they 
wouldn’t agree with him,” with an irrepressible smile. 

For the first time she looked at him. 

“Thank you,” she said, slowly. Then, becoming 
aware of her son’s erratic attempts at self-adornment, 
‘« Sir--I see I must apologize for Bertie ; I had not missed 
him for a few moments, but he gets into mischief so easily. 
I am sorry he should have spoiled your palette.” 

‘“That’s nothing,” answered Maurice, cheerfully ; 


Sty-awbeyes and cream !” then a de- 


‘only you'll find it difficult to get him clean. Let me 
give you some benzine—or if you will use soft soap——” 

**T thank you—I know,” she said, coldly but gently, 
turning to go, with the child still in her arms. 

Maurice stepped forward. 

‘Allow me to carry him home for you. 
heavy.” 

She hesitated a moment, and threw her head back 
almost haughtily ; then, meeting his kindly eyes, placed 
the child gently in his arms. Bertie accepted the ar- 
rangement serenely, and putting one small thumb in his 
mouth, steadied himself by holding on tightly with his 
other hand to his bearer’s ear. 

Maurice glanced sideways at the girl as they turned 
and walked toward the tower. She moved on by his side 
over the pine-needle carpet as noiselessly as a spirit, her 
head slightly thrown back, as if the knot of soft bright 
hair were too heavy for it. A strange, livid light came 
through the pine-stems, for the sky was fast darkening 
down into heavy thunder-clouds, and in it her red, pale, 
pure profile gleamed like a cameo, the exquisite form of 
the rounded cheeks and chin melting into the soft white 
throat in absolutely perfect lines, while the heavy lids, 
drooping wearily over her eyes, and the downward curve 
of the fine lips expressed resignation, accentuated by a 
touch of bitterness. 

She walked on in her severe black dress as if she had 
forgotten any one was with her, entirely unconscious of 
Maurice’s scrutiny, and looking before her almost as 
fixedly as a somnambulist. 

‘‘There’s something strange about all this,” mused 
Maurice. ‘She isa perfect lady. How on earth—why ! 
She’s English!’ And he involuntarily stood still as it 
came upon him with a shock that they had all conversed 
in that language. 

Scarcely had he muttered the words when a quivering 
flash darted over the western sky, followed by a crash of 
thunder, and with one bound Maurice gained the tower 
doorway ; the next instant the rain fell in torrents. 

The girl turned toward him to take the child, her face 
white and impassive ; but Bertie, hiding his face from the 
lightning on Maurice’s shoulder, clung tightly to his new 
protector. 

‘‘Let me keep him. I love children, and he seems to 
like me,” said Maurice, meeting her eye with his frank, 
bright smile. ‘It was. so.jolly to wake up just now and 
find him sitting so confidingly by my side. But, I 
forgot,” he said, recollecting himself and coloring ; ‘‘I 
am intruding here, I beg your pardon,” and he tried to 
unclasp the little arms from around his neck. 

‘*No—oh, no; you must not go out in this rain,” she 
replied, hurriedly, but always in the same subdued tone. 
‘* Besides, I have something to say to you—to explain.” 
She turned half away from him and looked out into the 
driving rain ; the flashes came and went, lighting up her 
pale face weirdly at times. ‘‘ It is this,” she went on, softly 
and very deliberately. ‘‘ Bertie made an embarrassing mis- 
take yesterday—embarrassing to you and painful to me. 
My husband was an artist; it is just a year since—ho 
died, and we came here. Bertie is very bright for his 
age, and he recollects how his father used to look when 
he went out sketching—you resemble him a little, too, in 
height and complexion.” 

She stopped suddenly, and her lips tightened, while 
her face grew even paler and more impassive than before. 

“Don’t !” said Maurice, impulsively. ‘It hurts you 
to say all this. I beg of you to say no more.” 

She looked up at him, a sudden wonder in her dry, 
wide eyes ; his own were wet, and his sensitive mouth 
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quivered under the heavy mustache. He looked down at 
Bertie, half ashamed of his emotion. 

‘* He’s fast asleep,” he said. 

‘‘Please lay him down here,” said the mother, indi- 
cating a shabby, chintz-covered sofa. 

She bent over the sleeping child, and arranged his 
pillow comfortably, always with the same set face—not 
even her intense mother-love availing to bring a smile to 
lips or eyes. 

Maurice leaned against the door-post with folded arms, 
watching the young, girlish figure, as it moved about list- 
lessly, gathering up a broken toy here, a pair of little 
shoes there, and felt himself wholly at a loss before this 
tremendous fact of an absolute, hopeless, human grief. 
He surveyed the surroundings with an almost painful in- 
terest. The floor was boarded, and had on it one or two 
common felt rugs; the rough stone walls were white- 
washed, and faded little red curtains hung at the low 
windows. A deal table, three or four wooden chairs, a 
kind of dresser with a few pots and dishes on it, and the 
old sofa, formed all the furniture, while a wide ladder led 


up through a square hole in the ceiling to what was pre- | 
sumably the sleeping-room ; on a low brick hearth a few | 


wood-embers were raked together. 

Nowhere the smallest attempt at comfort or adornment 
—not even a branch of wayside flowers in an old mug to 
relieve the poverty-stricken ugliness of the place. 
Maurice’s beauty-loving eyes turned impatiently from the 
unrefreshing sight, and settled again on the girl, who had 
seated herself just inside the door, opposite to him, and 


was looking out into the storm, again apparently oblivious | 


of his presence. 


‘‘Are you not very lonely here ?” began Maurice, ab- | 


ruptly. 

She started at his voice. 

‘*No; I have Bertie,” she replied, coldly. 

‘‘T know ; but I mean, are you not afraid, sometimes ?” 

‘** Afraid ! Of what should I be afraid ?” 

‘* Trams—thieves.”’ 

‘** Thieves ?” She looked round with a curl of her lip. 
*« There is nothing here to steal.” 

The white lids drooped again, and the face settled back 
into impassiveness. 

‘* But poorer people than you have been murdered for a 
trifle,” said Maurice, determined to make her talk, and re- 
solved not to be ignored by this beautiful, sad creature. 
The very apathy in which she wrapped herself stimulated 
the man’s combativeness. / 

‘* Murdered ?” A low, joyless laugh escaped her lips. 
**Those who would welcome death do not fear murder.” 

‘* But Bertie ?” 

She looked up with a quick, startled glance. 

‘‘ Bertie ? No one would harm a little child.” 

‘But if something took his mother from him, would 
that not harm him ?” 

The calm broke up in an instant. She started up, and 
confronted him with flashing eyes and knitted brows. 

‘You are cruel!” she panted—‘‘ you are cruel to re- 
mind me that such a thing might be !” 

‘* Not so cruel as you, who wish it might happen,” he 
replied, meeting her angry eyes steadily. 

She looked down, irresolutely ; then, ‘‘ You are quite 
right; I was selfish,” she said, in a stifled tone, and creeping 
wearily to the sofa, she crouched beside it, laying her 
bright head beside Bertie’s dark, curly one. ‘‘ Oh, my 
baby, forgive me!” Maurice heard her murmur, yearn- 
ingly, while she took the warm little hand in her own and 
covered it with kisses. 

A faint ray of sunlight stole in. Maurice stepped to the 


] door and looked out. 


The rain had ceased ; in the west 
the clouds had parted, and a long line of blinding yellow 
light lay above the wet red roofs of the village. Over- 
head were large blue spaces, and a sweet wind sighed up 
the valley, rustling the reeds and rippling the water. 
Maurice turned. In the room the girl-mother had arisen, 
and was standing by the baby’s side; the yellow light 
streaming in warmed her marbly paleness into life. 
‘*Madame, the storm is over. I thank you for your 


| hospitality,” said Maurice, offering her his hand. 


She placed the tips of her cool fingers in it reluctantly. 
He bowed and left her. 


Madame Martin had a deeply interested listener to her 


| gossip that night. 


‘*The English lady ? 
is very, very sad ! 


Monsieur had seen her? Ah, it 
If monsieur had seen her three years 


| ago—yes, it is three years and three months since she first 


came here, in the beginning of April. She had been mar- 
ried only a month, and was scarcely seventeen years old, 
and gay—gay as a linnet—always singing and joking, 
though she could not speak much French. Her name is 
Dolores, and she used to laugh and say it was absurd, for 
Dolores meant sorrowful, and she had not a care in the 
world, and would always laugh in spite of care. 

“She and her husband—ah, heaven ! what a handsome 
man! Monsieur resembles him somewhat, and he was an 
artist, too. They lived here with me, and she was so child- 
like and loving that though they were only three months 
here we learned to love her as if she were our own daugh- 
ter. Monsieur de Vilbac—his name was Raoul de Vilbac 

was only three or four years older than she, yet he 
treated her like a pet, a plaything; and she was full of 
imperious, naughty little ways—self-willed as a baby, and 
with no more idea of life or knowledge of the world than 
a baby. 

** Yes, monsieur, she loved me, too, and when she went 
away she clung round my neck, her pretty face all pale, 
and cried bitterly, as if she felt what lay before her, poor 
child! Well, I heard nothing of them for two years. A 
year ago last April, just at the same time, the carrier set 
her down at my door, dressed in black, her baby in her 
arms. She came in like a spirit in the gloom of evening, 
and said, almost as if she were repeating a lesson : 

‘***Madame Martin, my husband is dead, and I am very, 
very poor. 1 came to you because you used to love me. 
Help me to find some little place to live in—not here with 
you, because I cannot bear to meet strangers, but in the 
village.’ 

‘* Not one tear did she shed, monsieur. I—I cried like 
a child when she put the baby into my arms; but she 
looked as if she could not weep; and as she looked then, 
so she has ever since. 

‘She lives alone up in the old colombier, and sometimes 
I go to see her, and do what I can for her—little enough, 
for she is very proud, and will accept no help. But she 
never smiles, and never weeps, and nota word has passed 
her lips of her life during those two years. Once I asked 


_ her about it—not from curiosity, but thinking it might do 


her good to rouse her, even though she should weep her 
heart out; but she begged me not to mention that time to 
her, as the circumstances of her husband's illness and 
death were extremely painful. So monsieur understands 
that I respected her wish, for the poor child must have 
suffered fearfully ; and monsieur can see how she adored 
her husband from the effect his loss has had upon her—so 
young as she is, too—only twenty ! 

‘But what a life for her!” continued the sympathetic 
little woman, clasping her hands. ‘‘If it were not for the 


child she must go mad from loneliness and poverty. She 
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had no relations, she once told me ; they were all dead ; 
and no friends she cared about. She lives only for the 
child, monsieur.” 

‘**T know it,” said Maurice, absently. 

Dolores—Dolores !—the sweet, sad name rang in his ears 
like the surge of a sea of pain. ‘‘A widow, indeed.” 
The simple scriptural phrase could never apply better 
than here. What consolation could time bring to this 
woman, who looked as if she would never smile again ? 
Her child? Yes, perhaps, in the far-off years when it 
should have grown to be a friend, a companion ; but it 
could not fill her lifenow. Marriage? Maurice instinct- 
ively recoiled from the idea; the pure, pale face from 
which all possibilities of passion seemed drowned out by 
that great flood of sorrow arose before him and protested 
mutely against the profanation. 

The problem vexed and troubled him ; he felt almost 
angry with this woman, who had hidden her ruined life in 
this peaceful village, and whose personality forced him 
against his will to occupy his mind with painful thoughts 
—as we grow indignant with the beggar who seeks to ex- 
cite our compassion by showing his crippled limb. But 
she asked for nothing, claimed nothing—only the right to 
live alone with her sorrow. Very well, then; the shadow 
of that sorrow should not darken his sunshine, at any 
rate. An easy resolution to make ; and certainly to keep, 
too, he thought. 


Carter IV. 

Troe passed on. June melted into July. Maurice 
worked steadily whenever the day was favorable at his 
large picture near the tower. Now and then he passed 
Madame de Vilbac and Bertie on his road as they passed 
him at his work. On these occasions she acknowledged 
his greeting by a bow and went her way; but Bertie 
sometimes lingered to chatter to Mr. Pierpont, and from 
time to time spent a whole afternoon by his side. Maurice 
good-naturedly piovided him with a scrap of canvas and 
some paints for himself, and the inborn artist nature of 
the child manifested itself by his utter content with these 
playthings. 

Dolores would come and peer through the branches 
occasionally, to make sure her darling was safe, and 
though she never spoke any thanks, Maurice felt occultly 
certain that she felt pleased at and grateful for his loving 
eare of her baby. When Mr. Pierpont left off work, he 
invariably led the little fellow to the door of his home 
and left him in his mother’s care, generally with a few 
cheery words of thanks for the pleasure his company had 
afforded him. 

But after every one of these meetings, Maurice went 
home with a heavier fear at his heart for the future of the 
pretty baby who had stolen into his love. He could not 
help remarking that round Dolores’s eyes the shadows were 
deepening, that hollows were marring the sweet curves of 
the cheeks, that a bluish pallor had gathered around the 
pale lips, and that her hand were painfully transparent 
and bony. 

One afternoon, while working at the portrait of the 
curé in his garden, he began, abruptly : 

‘That woman at the tower will either die or go mad if 
she goes on like this much longer.” 

** Madame de Vilbac ?” asked the curé, surprised. 

** Yes ; you must have noticed how ill she is looking, 
my father.” 

‘She isa most unhappy woman,” said the curé, gravely. 

** She is willful in her grief ; she means to let it kill her, 
I think. My father, can you do nothing to rouse her, for 
the child's sake ?” 
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The curé looked distressed. 

“My son, I wished to be her friend, but she will not 
let me. Once, moved by some impulse, she told me all 
the circumstances of her life, and of her loss—all; but 
since then she seems to have repented doing so, and she 
avoids me persistently, and repels all my efforts at help 
or consolation.” 

**Then who shall help or console in this dire need ?” 
mused Maurice, some two hours later, as he drifted lazily 
home down stream. 

‘*Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

‘Maurice, Maurice !”" called a sweet little voice, as if in 
answer. Maurice looked up. He was abreast of the 
tower garden, which descended in three walled terraces 
overgrown with vines to the river. On the bank were 
Dolores and her baby, Bertie dragging a toy-boat through 
the water, she holding his hand and bending over him 
solicitously. 

‘“*Take me too, Maurice! Me too !” shrieked Bertie, 

Maurice pulled to the bank. 

‘May he go, Madame de Vilbac? It would give moe 
so much pleasure, and I'll take every care of him.” 

She hesitaed. 

‘* No, thanks ; I am afraid of the water. You will have 
both hands occupied, and he might fall in.” 

‘“‘Oh, mamma! please let Bertie go. Please, dear 
mamma !” 

‘No, little one; mamma is afraid you might be 
drowned.” 

Bertie hid his face in his dress and cried pitifully. 

‘* Darling, darling, don’t cry so,”’ she entreated, kneel- 
ing and taking him in her arms. 

«Tf you would come tod, Bertie could have his row,’ 
suggested Maurice, deferentially. 

Bertie smiled rapturously at her through his tears. 

** Yes ; mamma too, mamma too !” 

‘Well, I will go with you, baby, if it is not too much 
trouble for you,” she said, haughtily, turning’ to Mr. 
Pierpont. ‘‘ Baby has so little pleasure that it is hard to 
refuse him.” 

**Tt will be no trouble,” replied Maurice, simply. He 
felt that the slightest expression of pleasure at her society, 
however conventional, would displease her as an intrusion 
upon the proud, cold indifference in which she enveloped 
herself ; but as he helped her and Bertie into the boat 
he registered a mental vow that, come what might, for her 
own sake he would break through the icy wall behind 
which she secluded her soul from all chance of aid in its 
deep misery. 

They sped softly through the still water, Maurice pull- 
ing long, slow strokes. Bertie leant against his mother 
in an ecstasy of content, and as she leaned her head on 
his, a dreamier, softer look came into her eyes, and her 
lips took a more patient curve. 

‘** Bertie seems to be enjoying himself,” began Maurice. 
** You say he has so little pleasure ; what does a child of 
his age want more than his mother’s smile to make him 
gay and happy ?” 

Dolores raised her head questioningly. His look and 
the meaning in his voice puzzled her, evidently. 

‘*He cannot be very gay with me,” she said, with an 
effort. ‘‘I am too quiet and sad to make sunshine for 
him. I cannot laugh and play with him as other mothers 
do with their children,” she went on, her face darkening. 

‘Poor Bertie!” said Maurice. ‘I’m sorry for him. 
It is hard that these first years, which are the only really 
happy ones God gives us, because we are so unconscious, 
should be darkened by the shadow of another's grief. 

Dolores looked at him in haughty surprise. 
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«Tt sounds almost as if you were finding fault with me, 
Mr. Pierpont,” she said, icily. 

‘Pardon me ; how could I take such a liberty ? But 
a silly little rhyme I’ve heard my sister sing to her babies 
came into my head a few minutes ago. It runs thus: 


Would you know the baby’s skies ? 
Baby’s skies are mother’s eyes. 
Mother’s eyes and smile together 
Make the baby’s sunny weather. 
Mother keepfyour eyes from tears, 
Keep your heart from foolish fears; 
Keep your lips from dull complaining, 
Lest the baby think ’tis raining.” 


Having repeated this pointed quotation with calm 
audacity, Maurice awaited the result. Dolores listened 
without interrupting, except by her somewhat quickened 
breathing she gave no sign of emotion, and when he had 
finished sat perfectly silent so long that Maurice was 
afraid his heavy shot had rebounded harmlessly. 

Suddenly she said, in a low, constrained tone : 

You were finding fault, Mr, Pierpont, and I suppose 
I should have a right to be angry. However, I feel there 
is some justice in what you say, from your point of view. 
But you must not judge me ; you cannot, for you do not 
know the circumstances.” 

‘* Pardon me—I do know them,” interrupted Maurice, 
remembering Madame Martin’s revelations. 

Dolores caught her breath and turned white to her 
very lips, fixing wide eyes of stony horror on Maurice’s 
face. 

‘* Madame Martin told me all your troubles,” he went 
on, vaguely disquieted by the effect of his last remark. 

‘*Ah! Madame jMartin! Yes,” she murmured. The 
blood rushed to her face, and she bent her head over 
Bertie a moment. ‘She should not have troubled a 
stranger with such commonplace gossip,” she went on, 
quietly, meeting Maurice’s eyes with a steady, almost de- 
fiant gaze. ; 

““Yes—God help us!” he sighed. ‘‘It is sadly, bit- 
terly ‘common-place,’ that in this lovely world a man 
should die, and leave wife and child to bear ill-fortune 
alone.” 

‘This lovely world? Is it a lovely world where such 
things happen daily ?” she asked, bitterly. 

“In my eyes, a most lovely world,” replied Maurice, 
reverently. ‘‘ Is this grand old mother earth responsi- 
ble for all the woes that fret us dwellers on her surface ? 
Doesn’t she do what she can to make things easier for us ? 
She spreads a soft carpet for our tired feet, she pours out 
silver rivers on which we can float in restful ease; she 
wooes us with all manner of innocent, lovely wiles, to leave 
off dwelling on our cankered sorrows, and to let ourselves 
become interested in all the pretty things she has to show 
us. It’s our own fault if we will not harken when the 
lark sings ‘ Listen !'—if we won’t open our eyes when the 
daisies say ‘Look!’ And when all’s done, does she not 
take us to a most quiet resting-place in her soft, dusky 
bosom ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes! the earth,” said Dolores, with languid im- 
patience, allowing herself, much to Maurice’s satisfaction, 
to be drawn into an argument; ‘‘the earth is well 
enough.” (‘Ye gods—hear her !” interpolated Maurice, 
sotto voce.) ‘* But the world is a very different thing. It 
is men and women and circumstances that make the 
world.” 

‘“‘And a very good world they make of it, generally 
speaking,” said Mr. Pierpont, genially. 

‘You find it so? You are happy ?” 

‘‘ Not exceptionally so, [hope. Ihave found the world 
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a jolly enough place to live in, so far, and I think it is a 
good deal people’s own fauit if it doesn’t suit them.” 

The shaft rankled, as he meant it should. 

Dolores looked at his handsome, pleasant face, on which 
the lazy, contented expression was just a little intensified, 
with a kind of bitter, helpless scorn ; and a passionate 
despair at the ‘contrast between their two lives began to 
throb simultaneously through all her being.” 

“You must be very young,” she said, trying hard to 
command her voice. 

“Twenty-eight,” said Maurice, obtusely and cheerfully, 
shipping his oars and letting the boat drift slowly. 

‘Eight years older than I. But, Mr. Pierpont, I seo 
I was justified in denying you the right to judge me. I 
am twenty ; but were I your age, and you mine, the dif- 
ference of years would still be insufficient to express the 
contrast between your knowledge and experience of the 
world and mine. When you have /ived—which means 
suffered—then try to realize yourself that—if the world 
doesn’t suit you, it is your own fault !” 

**T shall probably deserve all I get,” persisted Maurice, 
cheerfully. ‘You see, Madame de Vilbac, I deny your 
last proposition in toto, Living does not necessarily mean 
suffering. Look at these little white moths hovering 
around us; there have been thousands of them hatched 
out by the warm sun to-day. I’ve been watching them. 
They live intensely, if only for a day; their life is pure 
enjoyment, if it is a short one, and they go to sleep and 
die painlessly, as the night grows chill.” 

‘*Ay—these happy creatures out here!” cried Dolores, 
feverishly. ‘‘ But what of the moth that leaves the sweet 
evening air and flutters into close rooms, around lamps 
and candles? It flares up, and you tread on it—to put it 
out of misery. And what are we but moths? We are al- 
lowed to burn our wings in ignorance, and fall and writhe 
in agony—and Nature smiles on heedless, and no one puts 
us out of our misery. What is a moth, more or less—or a 
human soul—worth ? I tell you, Mr. Pierpont, you who 
think me so selfishly wrapped up in my grief that I have 
not a smile even for my own child ; that at night when I 
lie awake, and my own sorrows wring my heart, there 
rushes in on me a realization of the thousands—nay, mil- 
lions of souls—who, like me, are agonizing, weeping tears 
of blood, dashing themselves against the blind, dead walls 
of iron circumstance; and then I cannot but call aloud 
from the depths, ‘Is there any God !’” 

The ice chain was broken, indeed. The words came 
out in a tumultuous rush, burning as with a white heat, 
piercing as daggers, broken up with sobs; and as she 
ended she lifted her pale face, drowned in tears, to the 
twilight sky, in such a convulsion of pain and pleading 
that Maurice flung himself at her feet, and seizing her 
hands, exclaimed, passionately : 

‘Forgive me! forgive me! Oh, my poor child, don't 
you see; don’t you understand ? I wanted to rouse you 
for your good, for Bertie’s sake! But it was brutal of 
me! Dolores, look at me, look in my face, and let me be 
your friend ; let me help you bear your sorrow. Don't 
shut your heart out from sympathy—Dolores !” 

Still sobbing conyulsively, she turned her lovely, wet 
eyes full upon him. His whole true, earnest soul shone 
out in his face ; she felt its influence, and realized, with a 
keen, sweet pang that here, indeed, was help, rest, conso- 
lation—in one word, a friend. 

“Yes,” she said, brokenly, ‘“‘be my friend. 
one.” 

The twilight fell softly around them; overhead the 
faint stars began to come out in the violet sky ; the reeds 
whispered among themselves, and the boat drifted on 
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softly among the lily-leaves, while Dolores’ sobs grew | 
rarer and fainter as she let the blessed calm of the even- | 
ing and of this new, sweet hope steal into her heart. 

Bertie broke the charm ; he had been asleep, his head | 
on his mother’s lap, and now he awoke a little bewildered. | 

“*Mamma, Bertie’s hungry,” he said, looking up at her. 

“My baby’s hungry? Row us home, please, Mr. 
Pierpont,” and for the first time Maurice saw Dolores 
smile—a slow, divine, mother-smile through her tears. 

“ Pitty mamma,” Bertie murmured, softly stroking her | 
face. 

Maurice rowed home in silence. When they reached 
the tower, Dolores turned and gave him her hand. 

“Thank you,” she said, softly; ‘‘thank you—for | 
making me cry.” 


(To be continued.) 


LOVE’S LOST DAY. 
By Puitip BourKE MARSTON. 

WHEN thou and I are parted, presently, 

This dead day’s ghost, with white, accusing face, 

Shall walk among our harsh, unpitying days, 
Saying, ‘‘ For tenderness love fashioned me, 
And, lo! ye did defame my deity, 

Reft me of sweetness, took away my grace, 

And set a horror in my fair self's place 
That self no tears can make again to be.” 


Sut when, for one of us, vain days go by, 

The while the other sleeps beneath the flowers, 

Heedless of sunshine, or soft April showers, 
“Look ever in my eyes,” this day shall ery, 
Wherein, as in deep streams, reflected lie 

Love’s murdered irrecoverable hours, 
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‘Wen you read this my guilty life will have ended. 
For years I have been a living lie ; for years I have deceived | 
you—you, the most confiding of friends. Can I ever 
hope to obtain your forgiveness for all the cruel wrongs I 
must now confess? Alas! it would be impossible to 
expect such a thing. My duty stands plainly before me, 
and I will do it, cost what it may. My miserable decep- 
tions have already imperiled a life dear, far dearer to me 
than my own. Marguerite has turned from me with 
horror. The world is as dead to me as I in a few minutes 
will be to all earthly things. Can I say that these lines 
would ever have been written had not an unfortunate dis- 
covery revealed to Marguerite those fatal secrets which I 
would have concealed from her at any cost, and to preserve 
which I did not shrink from taking the life of two helpless 
women? No, I can claim no such credit for myself; but 
with Marguerite lost to me by this unhappy revelation, 
what can I do but seek oblivion in the grave? Before I go 
let me reveal all. 

“Charles de Clairville, it was I who murdered Clothilde. 
Do not suppose this is the raving of a frensied brain ; it 
is all too miserably true. For years your wife and I 
deceived you in a most guilty and shameless manner. Do 
you remember our visit to Trouville? From the first 
moment I beheld Clothilde de Fleurry I loved her—loved 
her, not with the honest affection you lavished upon her, 
but with a guilty passion as fierce and devouring as such 
passions always are ; and she returned my love with all the 
ardor of a nature even more wild and uncontrollable than 
my own. 
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** At that time I was a poor man, and Clothilde ambi- 
tious. I will not say that I influenced her to accept your 
hand in marriage ; but when she told me of your proposal 
I did not advise her to reject it. I told her you were 
rich, able to raise her above all the sordid cares of the 


| world ; that you were my friend ; and, in short, I gave her 
| to understand that this marriage need not put an end to 


our love. She listened to me, and you know the result. 
When you returned from your wedding tour I found Clo- 
thilde’s affection still unshaken, and, yielding to her fas- 
cinations, I became as intimate as ever. We met in Paris 
unknown to everybody. Clothilde, on the pretext of 
visiting her aunt, could always command at least one day 
in the week, and this we spent together. This guilty rela- 
tion went on for years, and then, for the first time, I saw 
Marguerite—that angel of purity and innocence, who is 
now paying for my crime with a suffering I cannot spare 
her—I who would willingly sacrifice my life to shield her 
from harm. To see Marguerite, young and beautiful, was 
to love her ; to know all the wealth of her noble disposi- 
tion, was to become more and more devoted. Icould not 
resist, and when I at last began to think that the dear 
being might perhaps be my own, a new heaven appeared 
to open to me. Alas! in the midst of all my joy I re- 
ceived a crushing blow. In spite of all the care I took to 
preserve the secret of my love for Marguerite, I could not 
hide it from the jealous eyes of Clothilde ; her suspicion 
was excited ; she watched me closely, and one day, to my 
terror, she told me she knew all, and boldly declared she 
would never consent to see me the husband of Marguerite 
—that rather than such a thing should happen she would 
go to you and confess all, and then I might imagine what 
success I would have to obtain your sister’s hand. In 
vain did I go down upon my knees to her; in vain did I 
beg and entreat her to be merciful. She was inexorable, 
and, alas! I was entirely in her power. Ihad been foolish 
enough in the early days of our intimacy to write her 
letters which would have compromised me completely. 
These she had preserved, as she boldly declared, to force 


| me to be true if I ever should waver in my allegiance to 


her. I did not doubt the sincerity of her declaration, 
since I knew but too well the boldness of the disposition 
concealed beneath that soft and gentle exterior. For 


| years she had not feared to wear around her neck my 


picture, although by so doing she risked a fatal discovery 
at any moment ; but this very danger was only a pleasur- 
able stimulant that gave an added zest tolife. With such 
a woman it was useless to threaten. I knew she would 
willingly sacrifice wealth, rank, everything, to accomplish 
her revenge. 

*“When at last she warned me that I must give up 
Marguerite as long as she was alive, some fiend, at these 
words, suggested to me a solution to all my terrible diffi- 
culties. I must give up Marguerite while she lived ! 
Why, then she must live no longer. The thought grew 
day by day stronger and stronger. I began to cast about 
for some means to accomplish the awful deed without 
danger of discovery. My one idea was to be free, and at 
any price, to marry Marguerite ; and I felt, to do this, 
there must be no suspicion against me. Night after 
night I sat in my room till a late hour, coolly planning the 
murder of one who had sacrificed herself to me, and only 


| asked that I should be faithful to the love which she had 


bought at such a fearful cost. 

‘* At last my plans were all arranged, but even then, on 
the very .verge, before plunging into the awful abyss, I 
paused. One last chance I determined to give Clothilde. 


I met her in the garden, and for the last time I begged 
her to reconsider her threats, and te allew me to ask you 
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for Marguerite’s hand. She scouted the proposition with 
scorn. I was hers, her property ; she had bought me by 
the sacrifice of all that woman holds dear on earth, and 
that she never meant to release me while she had the 
power to hold me. . 

‘When I left her after this interview I said to myself, 
‘The die is cast,’ and I went to my room and wrote that 
anonymous letter that called you to Paris. Knowing your 


love for your wife, I was satisfied those insinuations | 


against her honor would be sufficient to carry you to the 
end of the earth to prove their falsity. I said to myself as 
I posted the letter, ‘This night Clothilde must die!’ As I 
had foreseen, you left at six o’clock to keep the rendezvous 
fixed for twelve in a distant quarter of Paris. The inter- 
val of time between those hours was at my disposal. I 
had arranged everything in my mind, and only waited for 
the moment to put my plan into execution. The early 
part of the evening we spent in the salon. At nine o'clock 
Clothilde and Marguerite retired, and shortly after their 
departure I invited George Douglass to go with me to my 
room. We remained there for some time, talking on in- 
different subjects, until Douglass declared he felt sleepy 
and bade me good-night. Before he left, I pressed him to 
take a drink of soda-and-brandy. I had prepared this in 
advance, mixing with the brandy a narcotic which would 
make him sleep as soundly as death for many hours. He 
was utterly unsuspicious, and drank the drugged potion 
without the least hesitation, and, wishing me pleasant 
dreams, retired to his own apartment. Pleasant dreams 
indeed! My dreams were hideous visions that seemed to 
pass in panoramic procession before my eyes. 

‘** As I sat counting the moments until it should be time 
to go and do the awful deed, did I repent ? No, my mind 
was made up, and had it been a dozen lives in place 
of one—nay, if I had even been forced to wade through 
seas of blood, I would not have hesitated. The mo- 
ments glided by leaden-footed. It seemed to me that 
the time I had decided upon as the fatal hour would 
never arrive. The tick, tick, of the clock on the mantel- 
piece jarred upon my fevered brain as if they had been 
blows of a sledge-hammer; and at last, when the bell 
struck twelve, the low tones falling on my ear sounded as 
loud as a crash of thunder. I arose as if impelled by a 
power beyond my own volition, and walked resolutely to 
the accomplishment of that which I had set myself to do. 
I knew that Douglass never fastened his door, and I found 
he had made no exception this night to his usual rule. 
He was sleeping when I entered his chamber, and I could 
tell from his heavy breathing that the narcotic had taken 
effect. Iwas sure of no interruption from him. Satisfied 
of this, I placed myself at the window, and leaning as far 
out as possible, I listened, trying to hear if there was any 
movement in Clothilde’s room, which was immediately 
below the window at which I was placed. Not a sound 
was audible. My victim was undoubtedly sleeping. 
Without a moment’s delay I took down from the wall a 
lasso of horsehair which Douglass had brought from 
Mexico. This I fastened firmly to the post of the bed, and 
threw the rope out of the window. I had always been 
famous for my gymnastic skill, and to me the descent of 
that rope was mere child’s play. Cautiously, inch by 
inch, I lowered myself until my stocking feet touched the 
floor of the gallery opening into Clothilde’s bedroom. 
The glass doors were partially ajar, and the curtains 
drawn down ; but through an opening in the blue silk I 
was able to command a full view of the apartment. The 
room was dimly lighted by the night-lamp which stood 
upon the reading-table. By this faint illumination I 
beheld Clothilde lying in a posture which assured me that 


she was sleeping soundly. Stifling all feeling of mercy, 
I pushed aside the curtains, and resolutely advanced to 
the bedside of my victim. That beautiful face, that lovely 
form, could not, alas! affect my fixed determination— 
could not turn me from the commission of the terrible 
crime which I meditated. 

“Tt was all over ina moment. I had provided myself 
with a keen, sharp lancet, and with this familiar weapon I 
struck the blow. The miserable woman expired without 
even a groan. My skill taught me where to strike, and 
the slender blade pierced her to the heart. 

**When the frightful deed was accomplished, a sudden 
horror came over me which was almost unbearable. I 
could not look upon the face of Clothilde, now frozen into 
the icy immobility of death. One half of my task was ac- 
complished. I hastened to complete the purpose for which 
I had come; it was absolutely necessary I should have 
those letters which had been such a powerful engine 
against me. I eagerly examined the escritoire, and after 
some time my search was successful. I found my letters, 
and a glance convinced me that the bundle which I held 
in my hand contained all that I had ever written to the 
woman now lying dead upon the bed. With these I 
hastened into your room, and in a few moments the flames 
had consumed all these evidences of my guilt, and nothing 
remained but a heap of ashes. 

‘*T was now safe from any discovery of the past, and my 
only thought was of the future. To conceal what I had 
just done I returned to the other room, upset the furniture 
to give it the appearance of having been ransacked, re- 
moved the jewels from the jewel-case, and tied them up in 
one of Clothilde’s handkerchiefs. I now made my pre- 
parations to depart, when at the last moment I remem- 
bered the lancet which still remained buried in the body 
of my victim. This would have been a terrible witness 
against me. In a moment I was again at the bedside, and 
the fatal knife was in my hand. In spite of all my precau- 
tions in drawing it out, a few drops of blood followed the 
weapon. These, however, I rubbed away, and drawing 
the muslin night-robe up, I was concealing the wound, 
when the thought struck me to give an additional air of 
unpremeditation to the affair. To effect this I substituted 
the dagger which I saw lying upon the table. 

**My eye now for the first time caught sight of the 
locket. I shuddered to think how near I had been to 
leaving behind me this damning proof of my guilt. I 
wrenched it from the slender chain which fastened it. 
All was over. I hastened out upon the gallery, and 
making use of the iron pillar, I succeeded in reaching the 
ground. A few moments sufficed for me to conceal the 
jewels in the depths of the little stream. THis done, I re- 
traced my steps, and ascended without difficulty to 
George’s chamber. He wes still asleep. I restored the 
lasso to its place, and departed, closing the door behind 
me. 

**Once in my room, I was seized with an awful terror. 
The thought of what I had done came back upon me with 
such overpowering force that I trembled from head to 
foot. In spite of all my precautions, could I be sure that 
some neglected trace might not point to me as the author 
of thecrime? Had I, indeed, concealed every evidence of 
my visit? I tried to think. My brain seemed on fire. I 
poured out a glassful of brandy, and drank it down at a 
draught. It only increased the buzzing in my head, the 
palpitation of my heart. I was growing mad with the in- 
tensity of this agony when the sudden remembrance of 
the trick I had practiced upon George Douglass rose in 
my mind. The vial containing the narcotic was in my 
closet. Iquickly poured out a dose. Even in my excited 
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condition it did not fail of its effect. A dull lethargy 
stole over me, numbing the keen anguish that rankled in 
my heart, and soon a delicious oblivion paralyzed all my 
faculties. 

‘‘When I awoke the next morning it was in response to 
a violent knocking on my door, which I had taken the 
precaution to lock. At first I was scarcely conscious of 
what was being said, but at last was able to distinguish 
the words, ‘Mademoiselle Marguerite.’ ‘Alarm.’ ‘The 
countess.’ ‘Police.’ With a start, my mind awoke to a 
full recollection of all the horrors of the preceding night. 
Unhappily, it was not all a dream, to be banished on 
awakening. No, it was a terrible truth, and now I was 
called upon to perform the difficult task of dissimulating, 
with all those hideous recollections filling my mind with 
their ghastly forms. 

“It was impossible to delay, and quickly making my 
toilet, I hastened to allay Marguerite’s alarm. Soon after 
the police arrived. The rest you know. Everything 
appeared to point in the direction I intended to lead the 
investigation. I breathed again, when I was rudely 
awakened from my delusive serenity. Iwas present when 
the examination was first begun, and it was I who hast- 
ened to the assistance of Justine when she appeared upon 
the point of fainting. I bore her into the boudoir, and was 
about to apply restoratives when, seeing that we were 
alone, she caught me by the arm and said, in a whisper : 

“« «Dr, Savart, I have the locket.’ 

‘*My heart stood still, the blood curdled in my veins. 
For the first time I remembered I had not placed the 
locket with the other jewels. Where had I lost it? I 
could not imagine, nor was there time to inquire. All I 
could do was to assure the girl that by keeping her discov- 
ery a secret she could make her fortune. She was quick- 
witted enough to comprehend me, and, as I afterward 
found out, willing enough to take advantage of her power 
over me. Nothing was said of the locket in the examina- 
tion. Strangely enough, ‘no one seemed to remark its 
absence when shortly afterward the jewels were exam- 
ined. 

‘*T pass over what followed ; I pass over my emotion, 
almost amounting to agony, when you were arrested ; I 
pass over the days that followed when you lay a prisoner, 
charged with the crime for which I should have suffered. 
In spite of my remorse, in spite of the terrible danger in 
which I saw you were placed, I could not make up my 
mind to confess ; for to confess was to give up Marguerite, 
and I would even have seen you die upon the scaffold 
rather than make that sacrifice. During this time I had 
seen Justine, and satisfied myself that she was unaware of 
my connection with the crime. In order to secure her silence 
I was forced to pay her an enormous sum of money, which 
she exacted from me under the threat of showing the locket 
to Marguerite. Then came your trial and acquittal, and 
everything seemed safe. At last I reached the summit of 
my hopes—Marguerite became my wife. I saw before 
me a future of happiness and bliss. Not unmarred, alas ! 
for memory would still bring back the recollection of that 
terrrible night, but yet a future with the one dearest to 
me on earth. 

“‘Through all this I was continually harassed by the 
danger in which I stood, as long as the locket remained 
in the hands of Justine. Even up to this time the girl 
did not connect me with Clothilde’s death, but how could 
I be assured that if this locket fell into the possession of 
others, it would not open a clew that would lead to my 
destruction ? Again and again I endeavored to obtain it. 
but always in vain. It was Justine’s stock in trade, and 
she used it to force me into paying her large sums of 


money, under the coercion of a threat to show it to my 
wife. 

‘*In the midst of this uncertainty I received a card from 
her assigning me a rendezvous at the Théatre Frangais, 
and on going there I learned, to my terror, that a watch 
had been set upon her movements. She also asked me 
to appoint a place of meeting. This I did by selecting 
the ball at the rink. At this meeting she promised to re- 
store the locket to me on condition of receiving a last pay- 
ment. I consented, and she was just about communicat- 
ing this hiding-place, when our interview was abruptly 
broken in upon. However, what I had learned induced 
me to go soon after to the chateau and search the bed- 
chamber, but in spite of all my efforts I was unsuccessful, 
though I spent several nights in the hunt. One day, to 
my astonishment, I received a letter from Justine, which 
gave me arendezvous at the Pont Neuf at eight o’clock in 
the evening. I hastened thither, fearing from the tenor of 
the letter that something dangerous had occurred. We 
met, and her first words informed me that the secret of the 
existance of the locket was known to the Police Agent Tro- 
chard, who had been formerly connected with the case. 
For an instant I lost all control of my reason ; I believed 
the wretched woman was deceiving me. The wild thought 
rose in my mind to destroy this witness who might be so 
terrible. I could hear her voice ; I was dimly conscious 
that she was telling me where the locket was secreted, but 
all the while something seemed to whisper in my ear, 
‘ Kill her—kill her. You will never be safe as longas she 
lives. Kill her—now—here—take advantage of this dark 
night, this solitary spot. You are alone, kill her.’ I 
seized her in my arms, and in another instant she was 
precipitated into the river. A loud shriek arose from the 
black waters, but rushing away from the fatal spot, I was 
soon lost in the darkness of the night, and, rid of the 
girl, my only thought now was to get possession of the 
locket as soon as possible. I hastened to the station and 
caught the last train for Rosiére. 

‘*No one saw me when I alighted at the place ; no one 
saw me as I passed through the village; no one saw me 
when I entered the grounds of the chateau ; no one saw 
me when I climbed the iron pillar, or when I made my 
way into the fatal chamber ; no one saw me, as I thought, 
when I took the locket from its hiding-place in the sofa, 
but in a moment I was undeceived. I felt myself seized 
in a strong grasp, and a violertt struggle ensued. I made 
every effort to release myself, but all was in vain. My 
safety was imperiled—my assailant even shouted for help. 
I could wait no longer. I drew a dagger which I always 
carried about me, and plunged it in the man’s breast. 
He fell with a low groan, and I escaped from the apart- 
ment. Of what use is it to tell the rest? My life is 
over. Vain were all my efforts to conceal my guilt. When 
I reached Paris after that terrible struggle, I discovered 
that I had lost the cause that had prompted me to soil 
my soul with another crime ; and now this damnable wit- 
ness has arisen up against me, and I am for ever crushed. 

“‘T cannot ask you to forgive me ; but, oh! in mercy 
conceal from Marguerite my horrible story. Something 
you must tell her, but spare the revelation of those other 
crimes which are dragging me down to destruction. Let 
her not suppose that her own sweet innocence was the 
cause that prompted me to stain my hands in blood. 

“‘T can say no more. I have opened my heart and re- 


vealed myself to you in all the hideousness of my crimes. 
And now, Charles de Clairville, standing on the brink of 
eternity, I ask you for the last time to try to feel in your 
heart some forgiveness for the miserable wretch who was 
once your friend, 
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The confession dropped from the hands of De Clair- | 
ville, who had read it aloud carefully from beginning to | 
end. He covered his face with his hands to shield it 
from the eyes of George Douglass, who sat beside him in 
the little room to which they had retired on their return 
from the funeral of Dr. Savart. For some moments he 
remained silent, immersed in deep thought. He was 
roused from his revery by a light tap on the door, and the 
sweet voice of Ellinor saying : 
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pleasant English landscape. The corn was yellow in the 
field ; the swallows were building their nests under the 
eaves of the houses; tall chestnuts were beginning to 
lose their verdant loveliness; and the ripened fruit 
gleamed like jewels among the green leaves of the apple- 
trees. The sun was shining as it only shines in Autumn, 
It was 
indeed a charming scene, suggesting to the mind peace 
and home comforts, rest and contentment. 
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“Monsieur Charles, your sister is calling you.” | 

Charles rose to his feet, approached the mantelpiece, | 
lighting a match applied it to the confession, and in a 
few moments it was reduced to ashes. 

“‘ George,” he said, extending his hand to his friend, 
“let this be a secret between us for ever.” 


‘ Cnapter XXX. 


Tae Summer had drawn to a close, and Autumn, with 
its ripening beauty, was making still more lovely the 


The house, a long, low, irregular building of red brick, 
with quaint tile roof, strange dormer windows, and 
twisted chimneys, was as fair a specimen of the homely 
attractions of the Queen Anne style of architecture as 
could well be conceived—windows of every conceivable 
form, thrown in more for comfort than ornament. In 
front was a low porch or portico, whose roof was sup- 
ported by carved wooden pillars. A number of dogs were 
scattered about, blinking in the sunlight, and in the door- 
way stood a figure which would have gladdened the heart 
of an artist to look upon. 
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The dark-blue dress set off the snowy purity of the som- 
plexion, the soft, blonde hair rippled over the forehead in 
a thousand tiny curls, and beneath the arched brows the 
big blue eyes were beaming with a brightness and softness 
that would have stirred the heart of the least impassioned 
men. 

The glance of the young girl traversed the avenue of 
stately chestnut trees which led to the lodge-gate. She 
was evidently waiting with no little anxiety for some ex- 
pected visitor, and with a charming air of petulance she 
kept tapping her little foot on the polished oak flooring 
of the gallery. 

At last the sound of wheels coming down the hard 
white road was audible. Asmile stole over the face of the 
watcher, and the blood mantled to her cheeks. The 
sounds increased, the lodge-gate swung open, and a car- 
riage dashed at full speed up the drive ; the dogs spring to 
their feet, and in every variety of canine challenge welcome 
the newcomers. Another moment and the smoking 
horses are drawn up at the entrance, and two gentlemen 
spring from the light dog-cart and hasten up the steps. A 
glance would suffice to recognize them. George has 
already recovered his former air of vigorous strength, and 


Charles de Clairville, for it is indeed he, shows in his 
open, smiling countenance few traces of the sorrows | 


through which he has passed. 
with the glow of delight as he takes the little hands 
extended to him and presses them to his lips. 

The girl gazes up into his face with eyes which no 
longer seek to conceal the affection which she feels, and in 
a sweet voice she begins to chide him for the length of his 
absence. 

Her words are broken in upon by the rustling of skirts, 
and light footsteps advance from the interior, and another 
female form is framed in the doorway. The placid sweet- 


His face is now radiant | 


ness of this face, with soft brown hair and gentle, pleading | 
brown eyes, will recall the remembrance of Marguerite 


Savart. Itis indeedshe. Sorrow and shame have yielded 
to the endearments of friendship and love, and under their 
soothing influence the beautiful face has resumed its 
serenity and peace. 

George hastens forward to take the offered hand, and 
presses it with the warmth of his unreserved nature. 

“Come, my dear,” said the count, offering his arm to 
Ellinor, “let us go in, for I have much to tell you about 
our visit to London.” His words, simple as they are, 
seem to produce a strange effect upon his fair companion. 
The flush upon her cheek grows more and more vivid, 
the love-light in her blue eyes deepens and intensifies. 
She hides her face on his shoulder. Passing his arm around 
her waist he leads her into the house. 

** Marguerite,”’ said George, when the two were left 
alone, *‘ it is all arranged, and we will have the wedding 
at the end of the week. Charles has taken from me my 
pet—my only sister. Am Ito have nothing in return ?” 
An expression of embarrassment is visible in the beautiful 
face ; the eyes are cast down as if fearing to encounter the 
glances of the young man ; but the slight flush deepened 
on her cheek, and if the face expressed timidity, it cer- 
tainly showed no signs of dislike or repulsion. ‘‘ Mar- 
guerite,”” he continued, taking possession of the little 
hand which lay unresistingly in his grasp, “‘ why do you 
not speak ? You can not but know the depth and sincer- 
ity of my love. Surely you cannot doubt me? Speak, 
oh! speak ; say I have not waited in vain.” 

The slender form trembled, and the tears started in the 
soft eyes ; but there was no resistance, and George pressed 
her to his breast. 

In the books of the Prefecture ‘‘ The affair of Olair- 


— 
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ville” still stands recorded as one of those unsolved and 
mysterious crimes which yearly shock society with their 
horror. 

Jules Trochard still maintains his reputation for skill 
and acumen, in spite of his failure to reveal to justice the 
murder of the beautiful countess. He has, however, re- 
covered from his wound, and, thanks to the munificence 
of the Count de Clairville, is able to look forward to a day 
when he may seek the retirement of private life. 

Inspector Jean Baptiste Robelot continues to rule the 
village of Rosiére, and is zealously on the watch for the 
cause célebre which is to make his reputation, and which 
he hopes to manage more successfully than his friend 
Trochard did that affair over yonder. 
THE END. 


OBERMANN. 


In front the awful Alpine track 
Crawls up its rocky stair; 

The autumn storm-winds drive the rack 
Closer o’er it in the air. 


Behind are the abandoned baths 
Mute in their meadows lone; 
The leaves are on the valley paths, 
The mists are on the Rhone; 


The white mists—rolling like a sea 
I hear the torrents roar. 

Yes, Obermann, all speaks of thee, 
I feel thee near once more, 


I turn thy leaves, I feel their breath 
Once more upon me roll; 

That air of languor, cold and death, 
Which brooded o’er thy soul. 


A fover in these pages burns; 
Beneath the calm they fain, 

A wounded human spirit turns 
Here, on its bed of pain, 


Yes, though the virgin mountain air 
Fresh through these pages blows: 

Though to these leaves the glaciers spare 
The soul of their white snows— 


Though here a mountain murmur swells 
Of many a dark-boughed pine; 

Though as you read you hear the bell 
Of the high-pasturing kine— 


Yet, through the hum of torrent lone, 
And brooding mountain bee, 

There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony. 


LOOKING IN AT THE GATE. 


By WILuIAM O, StopparD, 
Cuarter I. 

‘**T sex how it is, Una,” said old Mrs. Hunt, the morn- 
ing after their arrival at Old Harbor. ‘You wonder why 
John and I should care to come to such a place.” 

‘Oh, no,” said Una; “but I was wondering at myself, 
just a little. I feel even more like a lost sheep than I ex- 
pected.” 

The old lady was thinking her own thoughts, however, 
and she went on, with the faintest quiver of a kind of bit- 
terness trembling around her withered lips. 

“John and I are not young any more—not to others— 
nor are we so very rich, and we certainly are not fashion- 
able. Once we were, It seems so long ago, and yet it 
doesn’t. The feeling of it comes back to us every Summer, 
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if it doesn't at any other time. And so we drift, somehow, 
before we know it, into some such place as this. Most 
often this. I’m ever so glad you came with us, too, for I 
haven’t seen a soul I know.” 

‘Nor I,” said Una, with a half-mournful langh ; “and 
none of them seem to know me. My inspection of what 
they call society is likely to be only a look in at the gate. 
But that’s all I had any expectation of, and I mean to 
enjoy it if I can.” 

“Tunderstand you perfectly well, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Hunt. ‘But now you mustn’t miss your morning walk. 
You'll have to take it alone, for John isn’t up yet, and I 
must wait for him. You won't appear singular. The 
ladies do just as they please here.” 

**T should say they did, from what I saw in the parlors 
last evening,” replied Una. 

She was not brilliantly handsome, Una Merrick, but she 
was well-formed and tall, with regular features and a pro- 
fusion of dark, wavy brown hair, in which a tinge of 
auburn was for ever struggling for a look at the sun- 
shine. 

Her face, too, had in it a good deal of that subtle thing 
which we speak of as ‘‘ character,”’ as was natural with a 
young lady who had done so much to carve out a place in 
the world for herself when others had failed to do it for 
her. 

She was admirably well dressed that morning, so well 
that nothing upon her or about her attracted the slightest 
attention from the ladies she met on the promenade, 
though more than one pair of manly eyes turned for a 
second glance at her trim and graceful figure. 

There was really nothing about her for feminine re- 
mark or envy, except the luxuriant folds of her hair, and 
Una overheard the judgment passed on that. 

‘** Yes, it must be herown. You could never match that 
shade.” 

“I hope I shall never have to try, then,” was Una’s 
unspoken rejoinder ; and then she added: ‘‘ How keen 
the sea-breeze is. I’m glad I brought my shawl. There, 
that feels comfortable.” 

The shawl was brought by Mrs. Hunt's advice ; but the 
bringing it along suggested to practiced eyes that the 
wearer had been there before and knew what to expect. 
Its absence would have been read like print by the habitués 
of Old Harbor. And so, with no other company than her 
thoughts, Una reached the end of the regulation prome- 
nade ; but there was the dusty road beyond, well trodden 
by foot-passengers on the sides ; shaded at intervals, and 
crossed by other roads and bordered by villas, and even 
farmhouses, and reaching away, she could dimly guess 
where, into the interior. 

One mile, two miles—nothing at all to limbs trained on 
endless paved walks. It seems to Una as if she could 
have walked all day. 

In fact, every step she took attested the vigorous health 
and elasticity of her physical organization, and it may be 
she was taking the right course to bring her mental order 
into correspondence therewith. 

Farms along the roadside now more frequently, and 
ragged fences here and there, instead of hedges and costly. 
walls. 

‘**T am almost out in the country,” said Una to herself.” 

There was some one coming along the path in front of 
her now, at a little distance, and as Una walked forward, 
she exclaimed : 

“They can’t be staying at any of the hotels. She’s 
elegantly dressed, too, to be on foot. And then she’d 
never have brought that wee bit of a child for so longa 
walk. What can she be looking over the fence for? 


Why, she is frightened at something ? What can it be ?” 
The lady pedestrian—she could scarcely have been more 
than thirty—was, indeed ‘‘ elegant,” dress and all, but 
she was terribly alarmed about something, for she now 
sprang out into the road, dragging after her the swect- 
faced mite of a four-year-old girl, whose infantile scream 
told how quickly she had caught the infection of terror. 

What danger could there possibly be in a region from 
which the wild animals had all been evicted two centuries 
ago ? 

At all events, there he came, careering across the rocky 
bit of a pasture-lot from the old farmhouse on the naked 
hill, as disreputable a specimen of a bad dog as there was 
on all that coast. 

He might possibly have paused at the fence, but for the 
terror-stricken retreat of the lady and the little girl. He 
certainly would have done so if there had been another 
sizable cur or a man with a stick in sight ; but that viow 
of some one afraid of him stirred his wolfish propensities 
to the bottom, and he sprang over the fence, 

Such a hideous, carnivorous growl ! 

No wonder the poor lady caught her child in her arms, 
and sank, half-fainting, in the road. 

A moment more and the white, gleaming fangs would 
have been buried in tender human flesh ; but something 
swept lightly through the air and fell between—some- 
thing fine, strong and woolly—that came down over the 
beast’s head and shoulders and was quickly wound around 
his neck. 

It was the one really expensive shawl which had been 
almost the pride of Una Merrick. 

Strong arms were hers, considering how soft and fair 
they were ; but the dog’s astonishment turned instantly 
to the brute wrath of his kind, and he struggled furiously 
to free himself. 

It would be a bad thing for all concerned if he should 
succeed, and Una clung heroically to her advantage. 

**Oh, my child ! my child !” exclaimed the poor mother. 

**Can’t you run ?” gasped Una. 

But she should have known better than to ask her such 
& question. 

Cavernously fierce were the growls and yells, and in- 
cessant the kicking and biting. That shawl would never 
be worn again, and Una’s neat walking-dress was taking 
gaps and rents in all directions from those claws. Right 
through the bright and deftly-woven colors, in a moment 
more, protruded the gnashing muzzle. If the rest of the 
head should follow it the dog would be himself again. 

Somewhere she had read it, in a stray newspaper, and 
the thought came like an inspiration. 

Dust enough there in the road beside her. A good deal 
of it was already on her dress. Still, the rest was whero 
it was needed for use, just then, and Una grasped hand- 
ful after handful, reckless of her gloves, and dashed the 
choking, clayey powder into the opened jaws of her 
fierce antagonist. The angry green eyes were beginning 
to show through the rent now, and these, also, came in 
for their share of blinding grit. More and more. 

What living dog could fight on a diet like that? He 
had not dreamed of such a breakfast when he came ever 
the fence, and now he had it, he was more than satisfied. 
It had become a matter of uncommon difficulty even to 
howl, and biting was out of the question. 

“Victory !” shouted Una, as she sprang to her feet and 
snatched away her ruined shawl. 

And victory it was, for the vanquished quadruped could 
but totter toward the side of the road, witha half-strangled 
whine, vainly striving to free his throat and jaws of their 
two great part in the soil of his native land. 
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There had been hurrying 


feet along the roadside for the 
last half-minute, but Una had 
not heard tuem in her excite- 
ment, so that the deep, manly, 
though anxious voice came 
upon her ears altogether as a 
surprise. 

‘¢ Marion, are you hurt ? Is 
Pet? What is it? Ah, that 
dog !” 

Heavy walking-sticks were 
very much the style that Sum- 
mer, but Una shuddered in- 
voluntarily as she noticed the 
force with which that one 
came down on the hard skull 
of the canine outlaw. 

No second blow was needed. 

There was a gasp in the 
dusty throat and a quiver of 
the worthless limbs, and all 
was over even before the lady 
had finished saying : 

‘Oh, no, Robert, we are safe, thanks to her. She isa 
heroine; I’m not hurt, neither is Pet; but we owe her 
our lives.” 

Robert was turning back from what he had deemed his 
first duty in such a case, so that his words were scarcely 
an answer : 

‘*But how came you here ? 
drive.” 

‘So we did, Robert; but something happened to the 
carriage, so I walked along back with Pet while Charles 
and the men were getting it mended. Oh, miss, I am so 
grateful! Iowe you so much! Iam Mrs. Charles Dun- 
ning. Please tell me yourname.” 

This was spoken in q very excited and earnest sort of 
way, with Pet clinging to her dress, almost too badly 
scared, as yet, to cry. 

But before Una, who was sadly examining ner aress 
and shawl, could make any answer, Robert exclaimed : 


I tnougnt you went for a 
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‘* Here comes the carriage. 
me Pet.” 

“There is nothing worse than a great victory,” said 
Wellington, ‘‘ except a great defeat.” 

That is, he said something very much like it, and that 
meant the same ; and Una realized the truth of it sadly. 

How should she dare to face the promenaders, on her 
way back to the hotel, in such a plight as that ? 

Indeed, now the reaction from her excitement and ex- 
ertion was beginning to come upon her, how should she 
find the strength for that long return walk ? 

The double problem was troubling her very much at 
the moment ; she cast a grateful glance at Robert and his 
heavy walking-stick. 

If only he could have come up with that club, say, four 
minutes earlier, how much more Una’s apparel would 
have been worth! Nevertheless, she mustered nerve 
enough to say: ‘‘You need not thank me, please, Mrs. 
Dunning. I am Miss Una 
Merrick. I am glad indeed 
to have rendered a service, 
only I can scarcely believe I 
did it. It all came to me like 
a flash.” 

Not by any means so calm 
and self- possessed as usual 
was Una, but rapidly recov- 


We're all right now. Give 
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ering, and she was slowly 
drawing away toward the 
roadside, when the carriage 
with its pair of splendid bays 
was pulled up sharp, and a 
gentleman sprang from it 
with a face whose pallor did 
credit to his feelings as hus- 
band and father. 

Explanations now, plenty 
of them, for Mrs. Dunning 
had fully recovered the use 
of her tongue, and she had 
Robert to help her. 

The latter had yielded Pet 
to Mrs. Dunning instantly, 
and he stepped forward just 
in time not to be awkward. 
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“Mr. Robert Winton, Mrs. Dunning’s brother,” he said, 
with the ease of a man who has thorough faith in his 
position. ‘‘Let me assist you into the carriage, Miss 
Merrick.” 

Una’s first reply was a blush and a hesitation, which 
were scarcely worthy of so sensible a young lady, but they 
brought Mrs. Dunning forward with such a look of sur- 
prise and pain on her face. 

“You surely will,” said Mrs. Dunning. ‘‘ Why, how 
pale you look! Did he really bite you? Oh, I hope 


not! Come now, my dear, you look faint! Here, 
Charles, help Miss Merrick into the carriage. Give me 
yourshawl. There, there’s another on the seat. Robert, 


take Petagain. I’m ashamed of myself. 
she isn’t hurt !” 

A right down kind-hearted woman was Mrs. Dunning, 
with all her beauty and her eloquence. 

Una really needed all the help they gave, and was glad 
enough to lean back on the soft cushions with that warm 
“India” wrapped around her as the fast bays whirled 
them back to the hotel. 


Oh, dear, I hope 


Cuaprer IT. 

Mr. Hunt and his wife were sitting in the veranda of | 
the hotel, the two old-young people, when the Dunning 
equipage was pulled up, and they sprang to their feet | 
with a good deal of activity. 

“Una, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Hunt, ‘has anything | 
happened ? Are you hurt ?” 

‘Oh, these girls!” added the cracked voice of her 
husband. ‘‘ One cannot trust them out of sight ; it was 
always so. There must have been a run-away.” 

Una rose from her seat, dropping the costly shaw] from 
her shoulders as she did so, and thoughtlessly disclosing 
the sad condition of her toilet. 

She found, however, that she gould not spring from 
the carriage as lightly as she had intended, for the bays 
had made short work of that home-trip, and there had 
not been time for complete recovery. 

She was compelled to accept of Mr. Robert Winton’s 
assistance. 

As for Pet’s mother, that lady had been almost as badly | 
offas Una; but she was fast regaining her spirits now, | 
and the Hunts were only the first of a little crowd that 
gathered. 


An acknowledge 


1 queen of society assailed by a savage 
dog, and saved by the heroism of a beautiful young lady. 
Think of that ! 

Una had not, as yet, thought of much besides her un- 
doubted misfortune, but she retained presence of mind 
enough to introduce her old-young allies to the Dunnings. 

Very nice-looking people they seemed, the latter 
thought, and an abundant indorsement of the respectabil- 
ity of their heroic new acquaintance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, however, had not been in thé world 
so long for nothing, and while the latter seized upon her 
fair charge in a most motherly way and hurried her off 
to her room, the former remained to do the honors of the 
occasion ‘for his side” with Bob Winton and Mr. Dun- 
ning. 

Mrs. Dunning only waited to enjoy the pleasure of re- 
tailing her exciting adventure two or three times, and was 
then escorted to her own apartments by several of her in- 
timate, and now almost envious, lady friends. 

It was a time for a trifling gush of enthusiasm, and 
before the hour was over a little parcel was delivered at 
Mrs. Hunt’s room by one of the hotel servants. 

A hurried bit of a note, on unexceptionable paper, came 
with it, and Una read : : 


“My pear Miss MERRICK: You must do me one more favor— 
you must, indeed. I have kept your shawl as a memento, and you 
must let me keep it. I would not lose it for anything. I send you 
the one of mine that you wore at home. Won't you keep it, too, as 
a memento? I hope you'll never have to use it up in the same 
way. You and Mr. and Mrs. Hunt must join us at dinner. I’ve so 
much to say now I’ve got over my fright. Little Pet joins me in 
love and gratitude, Gratefully and sincerely yours, 

“ Marion Donna.” 

‘She could scarcely do anything else !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hunt. ‘I saw your shawl and the hole in it. What a 
dog it must have been! Did you really choke him to 
death ?” 

‘* No, indeed,” said Una. ‘‘Mr. Winton killed him with 
his walking-stick. But then, Mrs. Hunt, that shawl. It 
must have cost hundreds of dollars. I cannot accept 
such a present as that. I won’t take presents from any- 
body.” 

‘‘She does not mean it that way,” replied Mrs. Hunt. 
“‘She’s done just as she would with any lady in her own 
set. Any of them would think it impolite not to let her 
have her way about it. So you must.” 

** But when she learns that I am poor, then it will look 
different,” said Una, coloring. 

‘‘Then she will be glad she sent it,” said Mrs. Hunt. 
‘You can’t afford to stop dogs for rich people with your 
best shawl. Don’t hesitate, my dear. You can’t find any 


| excuse for sending it back. Come, now, I'll write the 


note myself. Your arm is too stiff.” 

Una felt more than a little rebellious, but Mrs. Hunt 
had her own way. , 

Perhaps Una might have both felt and decided differ- 
ently if she had heard the conversation just then going on 
at the east end of the hotel veranda. 

“So your brother-in-law knows old Hunt, does he, 
Winton ? Safe old party, if he wasn’t such a bore.” 

‘*You know him then, Ellers ?” 

‘“‘Knowhim! I guessso. School-trustee of our ward. 
Bank-director. Sound as a nut. Awful bore, though, 
when he gets among live people. Thinks he isn’t dead, 
you know.” 

‘He won't bore me, I fancy,” said Winton. 

**Oh, yes,” replied Ellers, ‘*T heard all about it. Saw 
you when you came back. Plucky girl, no doubt. One 
Choked that poor dog down 
just as if he’d been one of her bad cases at Number What- 
is-it Primary Public, and so forth. Just in training for it, 
don’t you see ?” 

Mr. Ellers was a heavy-built, hawk-eyed, knowing sort 
of man—one of those ‘‘ gentlemen with money,” whose 
social status rests mainly on the broad foundation of its 
perpetual assertion by themselves. 

If Robert Winton winced at all under the thrust of Mr. 
Ellers at the ‘‘schoolma’am,” even the latter's keen eyes 
failed to detect it, but it set a vague idea at work in his 
head, nevertheless. 

Winton saw little of his sister and nothing at all of Una 
until the whole party met at their own private table in 
the great dining-room of the hotel. 

Una was once more faultlessly though very inexpens- 
ively attired, and the flush on her face, which added so 
much to its beauty, was less a consequence of her muscu- 
lar effort of the morning than of the consciousness that so 
many curious eyes, all around the room, were making 
their eomments upon her. 

Mr. Hunt had succeeded in fishing up quite a number 
of mutual- acquaintanceships between himself and Mr. 
Dunning—nice men they both knew well—so the two 
were getting on a very good footing ; while Mrs. Dunning 
was becoming every moment more and more fascinated 


of Hunt’s schoolma’ams. 
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with the good sense and the charming manners of her 
heroine. 

The only serpent at that little Eden of a dinner-table 
was Mr. Robert Winton, iu the disguise of a very thought- 
ful, attentive, manly, and noble-looking gentleman. 

Very deftly he managed his apples, too, until he had 
got Mr. Hunt well a-going on the subject of education, and 
pulled his sister into the talk almost without her know- 
ing it. 

As for Charles Dunning, he imagined himself to be merely 
humoring an amiable foible of his elderly guest, for which 
he really respected him, and so he helped the wily serpent 
feed out his apples. 

‘* Political influence !” exclaimed Mr. Hunt. ‘I know 
it. That’s the curse of the schvols, as of everything else, 
sir; but there are limits to its power. Merit is the real 
thing, sir. Even some of our rummiest aldermen stand 
up for it at times.” 

‘*Can that be true ?” calmly remarked Mr. Winton. 

“Indeed it is,” said Una Merrick herself, zealously. 
‘I’ve had a great deal of trouble with the politicians, 
from time to time ; but their spasms of public spirit are 
sometimes quite amusing—so unexpected and refresh- 
ing.” 

**You ?” exclaimed Mrs. Dunning. 

‘Oh, yes,” said Una, ‘“‘even me. Since I got to be 
principal they trouble me less, except by the appoint- 
ments of teachers they secure. I think the children 
should have the very best. Every poor teacher that is 
thrust into my school is a kind of genteel disaster.” 

‘*Miss Merrick is entitled to speak on any such sub- 
ject,” said Mr. Hunt, half-proudly. 

But Mrs. Hunt’s eyes were none too aged to catch the 
quick flash of a glance which passed between Charles 
Dunning and his wife. 

As for Robert Winton, his face was all one sudden 
blaze of color. He had fiushed a little, just a little, while 
Una was speaking, and then he was suddenly aware that 
she had noticed it. There had been the faintest arch of 


the finely chiseled lip, and the shadow of a quiver of the | 


thin nostril above it. 
Una herself seemed fairly to rise and expand with the 


oceasion, 80 that Mrs. Dunning gazed at her with eyes of | 


open admiration. 
‘My dear,” she exclaimed, at last, ‘do you know I am 
almost losing my resentment for that unfortunate dog ?” 
“Porgiving him, Mrs. Dunning ?” 


‘‘Well, not so mucha feeling of charity as of debt. I | 


owe him something for bringing me your acquaintance, 
Mrs. Hunt, you will divide her with me, won't you ?” 

‘‘T will lend her to you now and then,” said the old 
lady ; ‘‘but you must not make her forget old friends in 
new.” 

Poor Robert Winton ! 

How glad he was when a servant brought him a card, 
and he had an excuse for taking his tell-tale face away from 
the table ! 


Cuaprer III. 

‘““Winton,” remarked Ellers, a couple of hours later, 
‘‘why don’t you smoke your cigars instead of biting them 
up that way ? Have you lost anything ?” 

Sharp sort of fellow, Ellers, but the reply he got was 
anything but satisfactory. Still there was a frightful 
waste of Havanas before the time came to dress for the 
ball. 

Una would be there, Winton knew very well, for she 
and the Hunts were to go in with his own sister and her 
husband, and he had been left to shift for himself.” 


‘Not exactly the thing for Marion to do,” he growled 
to himself. ‘I’m afraid Miss Merrick will think there’s 
something odd about it. Confound it! she may think I 
didn’t care to be of the party !” 

And again the hot blood flushed the indignant face of 
Mr. Robert Winton. 

Of course when Una Merrick entered the ballroom with 
her friends, and was pointed out by one and another as 
the heroine of the morning—and so of the evening—the 
universal comment was, ‘‘ Perfectly dressed, is she not ?” 
And the almost invariable reply, variably expressed, was, 
“Yes, but I should scarcely call her beautiful. Would 
you ?” 

Robert Winton had meant only to be not too hasty, not 
obtrusive, in his first attempt at the amende he deemed 
essential, but his disgust was none the less decided when 
he offered himself as Una’s dancing-partner in the first 
quadrille, to be answered with a very pleasant smile : 

‘“Mr. Dunning, by order, I think, of Mrs. Dunning.” 

‘But the next ?” 

‘“‘A Mr. Ellers—yes, that’s the name,’ said Una, refer- 
ring to her card “list.” ‘Your sister has been kind 
enough to secure me from indolence.” 

“‘T, indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Dunning. ‘Why, Robert, 
there has been a little swarm of them here ever since we 
came in. You should have come earlier.” 

It was half way down Una’s list, after all, that Robert 
found himself sandwiched for a waltz only between a man 
he did not know and Mr. Ellers. 

He had never before been aware how thoroughly he 
detested the latter, and he muttered to himself, as Mr. 
Dunning led Una away : 

‘‘Don’t I wish she knew what he said about her this 
morning! The hypocrite !” 

“Come, Robert,” said his sister, ‘‘ you must make your- 
self useful. I want you for this quadrille myself.” 

And he was very glad of it. 

If Robert Winton found his dislike for Ellers rapidly on 
the increase, the cause could not have been any lack of 
attention on the latter’s part for Una. 

**She’s a hypocrite, too!” growled Winton, ‘ or she 
wouldn't be so very polite to me when I know what she 
thinks of me. But then she doesn’t know that. But 
what has come over Ellers ?” 

Robert Winton’s turn came at last, and his sister gave 
him a splendid ‘‘ send off.” 

“Robert,” she said to him, “I hope you'll be more 
agreeable to Miss Merrick than you were with me. Even 
Jenny Sample says you are dreadfully dull to-night.” 

‘*Do you hear that, Miss Merrick ?” he asked, as they 
whirled away. ‘It’s enough to take all the music out of 
Strauss.” 

‘Perhaps you are tired ?” 

‘Not a bit.. Are you ?” 

‘Just a little,” said Una. ‘It’s a long time since I 
have danced so much, but I was always very fond of it.” 

Robert knew enough to compromise with that waltz after 
that, and before long they were merely promenading and 
talking. 

‘Splendid thing to be useful. I quite envy you.” 

Robert was proud of himself when he worked up to the 
expression of that sentiment, but the reply was : 

‘“Why, are you not of any use ?” 

‘‘Not the least in the world.” 

‘¢ Were you never ?” 

‘Oh, yes, once. I served three years of the war.” 

‘‘ Home guard ?” 

It was almost too much, but Robert’s flaming face was 
half averted, as he replied: 
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‘“‘No, indeed. I was hit 
four times. Look at my left 
hand.” 

Half the fingers were gone. 
fhe had not noticed the loose 
fingers of that glove before. 
He carried them clinched 
across the palm. For a mo- 
ment she said nothing, and 
the silence was verging on 
awkwardness when Robert 
suddenly exclaimed : 

‘‘There he is now. 
introduce you to him.” 

**To whom ?” asked Una. 

‘“‘The man who gave me 
that sabre-cut at Chancellors- 
ville. Splendid fellow. A 


I must 


Virginian of the old stripe. 
We're the best of friends. 
Colonel Penton !” 

The tall, fine-looking fellow 
te whom Robert beckoned 


eame forward with a grace 
that his Northern friend half 
envied him; but the ex-cav- 
alry colonel seemed invaluable 
just then as a living evidence 
of Robert’s past usefulness. 
Una Merrick was every way 
‘equal to the occasion,” but 
her face flushed and her eyes 
dilated as she looked at those 
two men, so nearly matched 
in all outward seeming, and 
thought of how and where 
they first had met. 
“And . they _ are 
now.” 
There was really something 
magnificent about it. Decid- 
edly it was the best thing Una 
had found inside the suddenly 


friends 
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opened gates of society at Old 
Harbor. 

‘**They must both have been 
useful then,” she thought. ‘‘ It 
can scarcely be they are good 
for nothing now — nothing 
better than this.” 

Ellers came up to claim the 
place he had secured upon 
her dancing-list. 

There was no help for it, 
and the two. ex - warriors, 
Northern and Southern, were 
left to exchange comments 
upon Una and her partner. 

‘‘He seems to be half-way 


smitten with ycur  sister’s 
friend,” remarked the Virginia 
colonel. 


‘*He smitten ?” exclaimed 
Winton. ‘‘He never fell in 
love with anything better 
than himself, unless it may 
have been a banknote.” 


LAYING THE METROPOLITAN RAILROAD ON THE THAMES EMBaNKMENT IN 1870. 
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* That's abont what he is,” said Penton, dryly. 

In her own room, at last, and Una would gladly have 
gone to sleep at once, for her head was in too much of a 
whirl to remember anything distinctly, but there were 
her letters lying on the dressing-table. 

‘‘T know all that’s in them,” she said, as she turned 
them over, one after another. ‘‘ They will keep till to- 
What's this? Attorneys and counsellors-at- 
That’s funny! I don’t know them.” 

Almost mechanically she tore open the envelope with 
the printed “card” in the upper left hand corner, but, 
once open, she found herself reading with an interest 
whose intensity compelled her to sit down. 

‘Quarter of a million,” she muttered, faintly, as she 
read. ‘‘ Money due her father at the time of his death— 
principal, interest and reparation ? What a strange will ! 
I wonder if there ought not to be a great many such. 
And it’s all coming to me. Now, indeed, I must put 
them away. It doesn’t seem real. Perhaps it will when 
I come to read it by daylight.” 

The strangest thing of all was that, after all that danc- 
ing and all that Arabian Nights of a lawyer’s letter, Una 
slept profoundly. 


morrow. 
law ? 


Cuarrer IV. 

Tuere must have been something of steel or gold, some 
kind of good metal in Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, for they kept 
Una Merrick’s secret for her during the next three weeks 
as if the seal of Solomon had been placed upon it. In 
fact, they seemed to enjoy all the more the curious suc- 
cession of incidents which attended their young friend’s 


Harbor. 

And Una speedily found for herself that all the snobs 
were not by any means dead, and more than once 
a good deal like giving it up and going home. 

Ellers gradually ripened into the worst puzzled man in 
the world. 


“Tt's so,” he said to himself, ‘‘ for I’ve found out all 


she felt | 


the weather, so easily 


about it. She knows it, of course, and the Hunts. The 
Dunnings don’t, or they'd have let it out. Id better go 
in while my chance is good. Penton and Bob Winton are 
getting more and more in my way all the time.” 

I s not so very difficult to engineer a proper oppor- 
t 1 vet Una Merrick reproached herself bitterly 
for there t 1oment she found herself alone in 
Mr. Du in’s Ca » with her hawk-eyed acquaintance. | 

U had 1 ‘ht of it before, but now something 
assured her it was coming And it came—Mr. Ellers’s de- 


‘laration of boundless affection, and his offer of that 


himself. 


a 
| 
priceless priz 


The time, place, cireumstances, were all exactly suited | 


to the man, and Una’s response had in it a touch of indig- 
nation. 

‘But I will not take No for an answer. 
must and shall be.” 

“*What do you mean, sir ?” 

Una’s question was one of boundless amazement, even 
more than of indignation. 

‘‘Mean ? Exactly what I say. Mine you are, and I 
shall publish our engagement immediately on our return 
to the hotel.” 

It may searcely be believed, but just such tactics have 
succeeded to perfection in more instances than one—in- 
stances which Ellers knew of, as others do. In none of 
those cases, however, was Una Merrick, or any one like 
her, in charge of the ‘‘ woman’s rights” of the matter. 

Down the road just then came a fast trotter, keeping 
well out of his own dust, and in the light buggy behind 


Mine you 


| Ellers to mak 
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him sat a gentleman anda groom. Any gentleman with 
any groom would have served Una’s purpose just then, 
but she was both pleased and frightened to be able to 
exclaim : 

‘‘Colonel Penton !” as she waved her hand for him to 
stop. 

Mr. Dunning’s coachman, in blissful ignorance of all 
that had been going on down there behind him, reined in 
his bays, and the Virginian was alongside in a twinkling. 
Una’s face was all one glow of painful color, but her voice 
was clear and firm. 

“‘T beg you will take me back to the hotel.” 

One glance at the face of Ellers. That was enough. 
The colonel would not have dreamed of such a thing as 
asking why. Nor did he need any one to tell him there 
had been some kind of an insult. 

‘*Ellers,” he said, in a cool, calm voice, that had a sug- 
gestion of danger in it, ‘‘ get down out of Mr. Dunning’s 
carriage.’’ 

The low carriage-door seemed to open almost of itself 
as he was speaking, and Una scarcely knew how the colo- 
nel came to be standing there, so all but instantaneous 
had been his action. 

‘Men of action ”’ are oftentimes the only ones available 
for some uses. 

The purple swell of angry insolence was rising in the 
face of Ellers, for he had a good deal of the mere brute in 
him. 

But, just as his mouth was opening with some sort of a 
reply, a flash that may have been a human hand passed 


| suddenly to the collar of his coat, and, before Una could 
triumphant launch into the social Summer sea of Old | 


believe her eyes, Colonel Penton was sitting beside her, 
and Ellers, a little dusty and very much astonished, was 
standing in the middle of the road. 
“Drive right in !” shouted the colonel to his groom ; 
** Hotel, at once!’ he added, to the coachman. 
obeyed in both instances; but that left 
» the best of his way home on foot. 


and 


Promptly 


So grateful did Una feel, however, to her thoroughbred 
rescner, for ] music, 
and unconcernedly, for all the 


at all had happened, and she had 


e talked at once of horses, the sea, 


world as if nothing 


ity to recover her elf, 


Cyt { 

W} they drove up, not one of its loungers had the 
slightest ground for suspicion that the ‘schoolm’am ” 
and the colonel had had any other than a very delightful 
dri 

l was fast becoming bitterly unpopular with a larg 
section of Mrs. Dunning’s “ set.” 

As for Elk that gentleman thought of a great many 


things as lhe turned his feet homeward. 

He even thought of a duel. 

So he strolled along in a good deal of a ‘‘ state of mind,’ 
until, just as he reached the ‘‘ promenade,” the voice of 
Robert Winton assailed him with: 

“Can't find it, eh ? What is it you’ve lost ?” 

Ellers never lifted his eyes, but some betraying demon 
made him say : 

‘Quarter of a million !” 

“Yes,” returned Robert, with a flash in his eye, “] 
saw Penton ride home with her. Tell me about it—vwill 
you? The will was admitted to probate yesterday. I 
saw it in the Times.” 

Perhaps Robert would not have understood the matter 
so well if that bit of print had not also explained to him 
the secret of Ellers’s three weeks devotion. 

A few hdurs later, however, the imperious demands of 
Pet called Mrs.Dunning out of her parlor just at the 
right moment to leave Robert and Una in sole possession. 


The conversation followed straight on from the point 
where Mrs. Dunning had left it. 

‘* Back to the city ?” said Robert. 
season isn’t half over.” 

‘But I have a good many things to attend to before the 
Fall term begins.” 

‘Then you still mean to teach ?” he exclaimed, in un- 
disguised amazement. 

‘Till I find something better to do. 
said, very quietly. 

“But I thought you had found it ?” he hesitatingly re- 
plied. 

A very inquiring, puzzled glance from Una, that 
brought the troublesome blood to Winton’s face furiously, 
for he had not been thinking of her money just then. 
Nevertheless, that was the only convenient scapegoat, and 
he was compelled to use it. A shade of deep, almost 
mournful regret stole across Una’s features as she listened 
to his account of when and how he had discovered her 
secret, and—— 

‘*T was afraid of that,” stole half unconsciously to her 
lips. 

‘Tt’s a hard blow to me,” groaned Robert, ‘for it up- 
sets all my plans.” 

“How? Your plans ?” 

“TI did not mean you should ever go back to school- 
teaching,” blurted Robert. ‘‘I meant——” 

Then there came a curious sort of silence, and Una’s 
face was growing almost white, when he continued : 

‘“‘T'm very sorry I know it, and sorry you know I know 
it. And yet—oh, Una, there’s nothing you could not 
teach me if you'd try. You've taught me wonderful 
things already.” 

‘* What can I have taught you ?” faltered Una. 

‘‘Taught me what a woman is, and then taught me to 
love her!” exclaimed Robert, springing to his feet. 
‘Una, you shall not teach anybody else !” 

Very different was Robert Winton’s sudden and desper- 
atc impewiousness from that of Mr. Ellers. There was 
such a grand tremor of manly humility in it. 

When, a few moments later, Mrs. Marion Dunning led 
‘et into the room, her brother said to her: 

‘¢ Marion, I’m going to school again soon. 

“School, Robert ?” 

“Yes; and Una is to be my teacher. 
upon the terms.” 

Tt was a great astonishment, considering how often 


‘*That’s odd. The 


Why not ?” she 


— 


” 


V eve a rreed 


possibility, but Una received a very prompt and sisterly 
embrace, nevertheless. 

An hour or so later old Mrs. Hunt recovered from her 
own feelings sufficiently to ask Mrs, Dunning : 

‘‘Ts your brother rich ?” 

“Not very; but he has enough. 
teach school.” 

‘She can help him a little, then,” said Mrs. Hunt. 

“Can she? I’m glad of that. Do you know how 
much ?” 

‘‘ About a quarter of a million.” 

More astonishment. 

And then, one by one, the entire ‘‘set” came in for 
their share and turn at the social sensation. It was inex- 
cusably remarkable. 

Before the Summer was over, however, there was a 
crash on Wall Street, and the sound of it came to the ears 
ot the man Ellers like the clang of a great gate shutting 
behind him. His key was lost. © 

A little later still a thoughtful-looking pair were stand- 
ing on the deck of an ocean steamer, outward bound. 


She won't have to 
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‘‘The Narrows, Robert.” 

‘*«The Gates of New York,’ I’ve heard them called.” 

‘“*T was thinking of another gate.” 

‘* Where, Una ?” 

‘‘The gate I went to Old Harbor to look in at, and that 
was swung wide open for me.” 

“It’s a humbug of a gate,” said Robert ; ‘but it was 
opened well for once.” 

‘* Tt will never close behind me,” said Una. 
not to be there.” 

“It isn’t,” replied her husband, “it’s only a shadow of 
a gate in a shadow of a wall, and there’s no sort of an 
Eden beyond it.” 

Anyhow,” said Una, ‘I’m ever so glad I went and 
looked in.” 

And Robert Winton felt as if the gate of his heart must 
have been open just then, for Una’s eyes were looking 
right in. 


“Tt ought 
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By N. RoBINson, 


Some twenty odd years ago I was considerably amused 
at the gravity of the Japanese Ambassadors, as they stood 
on the wooden foot-bridge adjoining Hungerford Market, 
gazing with unalloyed interest at the small boys known 
as ‘‘mud-larks,” who were plunging in the unsavory mud 
of the river, for the shillings incontinently flung for their 
grubbing by the young Foreign Office swell who was in 
attendance upon the Embassy from the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 

Nous avons changé tout cela. The places where the Japs 
lounged, and where the mud-laks grubbed have passed 
away, and the black ooze, so sweet to the nostrils of the 
fascinating Mr. Quilp, has been replaced by a portion of 
that magnificent work yclept the Thames Embankment. 

The Thames, on whose banks, about sixty miles above 
its embouchure in the North Sea, London is situated, is 
the noblest commercial river in the world, in reference to 
its length. Until the formation of quays, between Black- 
friars and Westminster, it was almost concealed from view 
of its inhabitants, and degraded into a common sewer. 
The ebbing tide used to leave behind a deep stratum of 
soft black mud, having so smooth a surface that the igno- 
rant might be tempted to,walk on it. To fall into it was 
almost certain death ; the mud closed over any object in a 
moment, and unless the place was marked at once it was 
not possible to save a creature once engulfed. 

The tide ascends as high as Richmond and Teddington 3 
still higher up, from Maidenhead to Reading, the river is 
intensely picturesque. About Pangbourne it is pastural ; 
while at the Nore and Sheerness, where the Medway joins 
it, it is an estuary where the British Navy may sail, or 
ride safely at anchor. 

Let us take the penny-boat at the stairs at the foot of 
the House of Commons Clock-tower, and have a passing 
peep at the Victoria Embankment. 

While the Seine, at Paris, a far inferior stream to the 
Thames, contributes one of the most chic features to the 
French metropolis, the Londoners long persisted in shut- 
ting out from sight their far more magnificent river, in- 
closing it with mean hovels and black coal wharves, and 
connecting its stream with a sewer. Many schemes for 
embanking the Thames had been suggested. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren contemplated so doing, but until 1864 no 
practical steps of any description were taken. 

In that year the Victoria Embankment and quay was 
commmenced along the left bank of the Thames, the 
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THE THAMES EMBANKMENTS. 


rights of owners of wharves and warehouses 
lining the river having been bought up by Act of 
Parliament ; and it was finished in 1870 from 
Westminster Bridge to the Temple and Black- 
friars Bridges, Sir Joseph Bazalgete being the 
engineer. 

The embankment consists of a solid wall of 
granite eight feet thick, forty feet high, and three 
quarters of a mile long, founded sixteen to thirty 
feet below low water mark. It affords a roadway 
100 feet wide, beneath which are carried two 
tunnels; the lower is the great intercepting 
sewer, the upper for water, gas pipes and tele- 
graph wires, which can be repaired or renewed 
without disturbing the roadway. Parallel with 
this river, underground, runs the Metropolitan 
District, or Underground Railway. The space 
gained from the river varies in width from 200 to 
450 feet, and amounts to about thirty acres, leav- 
ing spaces for gardens, and various new public 
buildings ; also for public statues of great men. 
The Victoria Embankment cost £1,249,619, or 
$6,248,095. This does not include the cost of the 
lines of approach from Charing Cross, Whitehall 
Place, Villiers Street, Norfolk Street, and from 
the Mansion House to Blackfriars Bridge. The 
money was derived partly from rates and partly 
from dues levied on coal and wine brought into 
London. 

One of the grand features of the Embankment 
is the Egyptian obelisk tower, sister to that which 
stands so imposingly in our New York Central 
Park. This huge monolith, which is at the foot 
of the Adelphi stairs, is 75 feet high, and eight 
feet wide at its base, and weighs upward of 200 
tons. The ‘‘ Needle” is supposed to have been 
quarried by Thothmes III., and to have been 
erected by him at Heliopolis. The total cost of 
the carriage and erection was about $75,000. 

We are on board the penny-boat, and starting 
from Westminster, going down the river, on our 
left we have the Embankment, backed by the 
house where Sir Robert Peel died, in Spring Gar- 
dens ; Scotland Yard, the terror of the evii-doer ; 
Northumberland Avenue; the Charing Cross 
depot of the South-eastern Railway ; Hunger- 
ford rail and foot-bridge, where we lower our 
smokestack ; the site of York House; the water- 
gate built for Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; 
Cleopatra’s Needle ; Adelphi Terrace, where Gar- 
rick died ; The Savoy, once the sanctuary of 
brawlers. Passing under Waterloo Bridge, now 
free, the unhappy hunting-ground of suicides, 
we are confronted by Somerset House ; King’s 
College ; the Tower of St. Mary-le-Strand ; the 
site of Arundel House ; the Tower of St. Clement 
Danes ; the Temple Pier, near the site of Essex 
House ; Middle Temple Hall ; Temple Church ; 
Temple Garden; Paper Building (Temple) ; 
Whitefriars, or Alsatia, some time the haunt of 
swaggerers; sites of Salisbury and Dorset Houses; 
the spire of St. Bride’s, by Sir Christopher Wren ; 
and here, at Blackfriars Bridge, ends the Victoria 
Embankment, the Times office looming over the 
parapet. 

The other bank of the river, for the same dis 
tance, is bounded by timber yards, breweries, 
railway depots, warehouses, and manufactories, of 
gloomy and forbidding aspect. 
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[t was fairly assumed that the magnificent roadways 
opened along the Victoria Embankment would ease the 
terrible traffic pressure in Charing Cross, the Strand, 
Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, St. Paul's Churchyard, Cheap- 
side and King William Street to London Bridge. This 
assumption has proved an utter fallacy. The crush is as 
great as ever, the blocks as numerous, the delays as tan- 
talizing, althongh the Embankment is utilized in every 
possible way, and ‘‘cabby,” when urged to abnormal 
speed, through the promise of an extra ‘‘shillin’,” invari- 
ably uses it as a rapid road from the West End to the 
City, and vice versa, 

A charming sight it is to behold the Victoria Embank- 
ment in the merrie month of May, when the London 
season is booming. Vehicles of every sort, shape, size 
and description seem mingled together, from the coster- 
monger’s barrow to the hansom ; from the ‘‘growler,” or 
four-wheeled cart, to the mammoth Barclay and Perkins 
dray; from the basket-phaeton to the Guards’ drag. 
The Temple Gardens, luminous with flowers as a Persian 
rug with color, are thronged with promenaders, the grim 
old Temple wherein Samuel Johnson used to growl, and 
‘‘poor”’ Goldsmith to strut in that famous plum-colored 
velvet suit, built by one Filby, acting like a frame to the 
carpet. The sidewalk by the ever flowing river is alive 
with pedestrians, while the Thames is ‘‘crafted” by 
steamboats, barges, lighters, rowboats and rafts, the rail- 
way bridges crossing it like great black straps. Stand on 
Blackfriars Bridge and view the Victoria Embankment ! 
what a sweep, ending with the wondrous Victoria Tower 
of the House of Lords, with the glorious gothic of West- 
minster Abbey on the right ; on the left, the magnificent 
hospitals of St. Thomas, with venerable Lambeth Palace 
peeping round the corner. 

Stand on Westminster Bridge and view the Victoria 
Embankment. Somerset House, of elegant design, with 
the dome of St. Paul's, and far away, below London Bridge, 
the hoary and blood-stained Tower. The history of Eng- 
land may be learned in outline by a walk along the Vic- 
toria Embankment. 

The second, or Albert Embankment, extends along the 
right bank of the Thames from Lambeth to Westminster 
Bridge, opposite the Houses of Parliament, and that ter- 
race by the river on which fatigued and sybaritic members 
of the legislature enjoyed their post-prandial coffee, chasse 
and cigar. This embankment has also a wall of granite, 
& roadway sixty feet wide, and four thousand three hun- 
dred feet long. It has cost over five millions of dollars. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, or Hospitals, for it consists of a 
succession of superb detached buildings, crowns the Al- 
bert Embankment, covering nine acres, partly gained from 
the river, and for which the sum of $450,000 was paid. 
The hospital was opened by the Queen on a glorious June 
day in the year of grace 1871. Poor Tom Taylor, adaughter 
of Thackeray's, and the writer were among those present 
at the ceremony. In the church on Westminster Bridge 
we lost the editor of Punch. When we again found him he 
was intensely exercised because of the loud cheering for 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, and the chill reception given 
to the Sovereign. The hospital consists of seven detached 
blocks of building of red brick, four stories high, 125 feet 
apart, raised on foundations that alone cost $250,000. The 
isolation of the parts of the building secures perfect venti- 
lation. A corridor or cloister runs along the whole length 
of the structure. This hospital owes its origin to an 
almonry founded in 1213 by Richard, prior of Bermond- 
sey. It was refounded by charter from Edward VI. as a 
hospital for the poor, in November, 1552. 

Lambeth Palace, the London residence of the Arch- 


bishops of Canterbury, established in 1197, also stands on 
this embankment. The chapel was built by Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1244. It is elegant Early 
English, with lancet windows and a crypt. In this chapel 
all the archbishops have been consecrated since the time 
of Boniface. The stained-glass windows were destroyed 
in the Civil Wars. In the crypt was tried Queen Catherine 
of Aragon. The Lollards’ Tower, at the west end of the 
chapel, was erected in 1434, and so called from the Lol- 
lards having been sheltered in it to preserve them from 
adding to the bonfires in Smithfield. At the top is asmall 
room called the prison. The oak wainscoting, above an 
inch thick, is cut all over with quaint sentences in quaint 
characters. The hall, ninety-three by thirty-eight, was 
built by Archbishop Juxon, to whom Charles I. uttered 
the word ‘‘ Remember,” as he stood ready for the heads- 
man’s axe on that cold and dreary January morning. This 
hall is used as a library, and is rich in illuminated MSS., 
amongst which are the Gospels of MacDurnan, Irish Art of 
the ninth century, a gift of King Athelstan to the see of 
Canterbury ; the Mazarine Testaments, printed on vellum 
and illuminated ; the Limogen Missal Apocalypse, thir- 
teenth century ; the St. Alban’s Chronicle. Here are also 
Tippoo Sahib’s Koran, and autograph letters of Lord 
Bacon ; the Shrewsbury MSS., relating to Mary Queen of 
Scots ; the first complete English Bible, 1535 ; and the 
registers of the see of Canterbury. In the guard-room, 
now used as the dining-room, are ranged the portraits of 
the Archbishops, among them that of Archbishop Warham, 
by Holbein ; Tillotson, by Mrs. Beale; Laud, by Van 
Dyck ; Herring, by Hogarth ; and Secker, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The Albert Embankment ends at an iron wire suspen- 
sion bridge. Nearly opposite Lambeth Palace is the 
Millbank Penitentiary. Passing up the river we have on 
our right the Church of the Holy Trinity, a military store 
depot, St. Barnabas Church, the Western Pumping Sta- 
tion of the Main Drainage Works, the site of the famous 

tanelagh Gardens, and the Guards’ barracks. On the left 
we have the site of the once wondrous Vauxhall Gardens 
and the Southwark Waterworks ; then we reach the Chel- 
sea Embankment, which runs along Cheyne Walk to 
Chelsea Hospital, and which was finished in 1874 at a cost 
of $165,000. This Embankment boasts the steamboat 
pier whereon Thomas Carlyle used to smoke his long clay 
‘*churchwarden” pipe, the Sub Tropical Gardens, and 
Battersea Park, a plesaunce of 346 acres, with sixteen 
acres of water, and exquisitely laid out walks and flower- 
beds and borders. 

Opposite the Chelsea embankment, on the other side 
of the river, stands the Chelsea Hospital, a royal sanctu- 
ary for old and disabled soldiers, of which the first stone 
was laid in person by Charles IT., the ‘‘ merry monarch” 
who “never said a foolish thing, and never did a wise 
one.” It was owing to the influence of the sometime 
orange girl, Nell Gwynn, that this hospital was erected ; 
the fair, proud and wayward beauty having, it is alleged, 
insisted upon itserection. Inthe hall are thirteen Ameri- 
can colors taken during the Revolutionary War. The 
gardens are beautifully laid out, and are open to the 
public. 

The Physic Garden belonging to the Apothecaries Com- 
pany adjoins the Hospital, and further up is Chelsea old 
Church, with its monument of Sir T. More erected by him- 
self. In Cheyne Row, No. 5, is the red brick house that 
for more than forty years gave shelter to Thomas Carlyle. 

There is at present no intention on the part of the 
authorities to extend the Thames embankments. ‘‘ More's 
the pity,” say L. 
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A WONDERFUL FOX-HUNT. 


Ovr Virginia mountaineers are tough customers, and 
they squatted all over the valleys at a nominal rent, which 
had to be drawn from them like their eye-teeth. The old 
gentleman, however, had a fancy for the place, and used to 
come home with a whole string of horses behind him as 
the revenue of his principality. But we boys, and indeed 
all our friends, used to look forward keenly to the annual 
excursion to the mountains. My father had a pack of 
hounds of which he was exceedingly proud, and with 
which he would hunt foxes at home, and deer when we 
went to County. Along cavalcade it used to be that 
every October started from this door for the mountains. 
My father and one of his old cronies in the big carriage, 
two wagons full of provender, ammunition, blankets, ete., 
and fifteen or twenty friends and servants, mounted on 
saddle-horses in the rear. The ninety miles used to give 
us three days of traveling, and at the end our mountaineer 
tenants used to throng to meet us at the rude shooting- 
box with stories of deer and “ bar,’’ wonderful to listen 
to, and with eyes looking wistfully at the corner where 
the whisky-jar always stood. I could fill the night with 
stories of the odd ways and curious, simple lives of these 
mountaineers, though none of them were such curiosities 
as old Jake, my father’s negro huntsman. Caleb here 
was his nephew, and helped him as a boy with the dogs, 
and moreover is the grandest liar we have in these parts. 
He’s sitting up with the horse, so we'll call him and 
make him give you a specimen, before we turn in. Caleb, 
these gentlemen want to hear about Uncle Jake's great 
Christmas fox-chase.” 

‘Lor’ me, Mar’se George, them ar’ times done gone so 
long now, I mos’ disremember all ’bout ’em.” 

‘“Why, it’s not six weeks since I caught you telling it to 
those New York gentlemen in the stable ; let’s have it now 
without any variations.” 

“Well, gen’l’mens, it wur some fifteen or twenty years 
befo’s’render, when I wur just a chap sorter helpin’ roun.’ 
Uncle Jake, now the ole jedge, that is Mar’se George’s pa, 
had been fooled ever so many times by an ole red fox in 
Carter’s mountain, not a great ways from yer, and got 
sorter mad with the dogs, and old Jake, who loved dem ar’ 
hounds jes’ as if they’d bin folks, swore he’d cotch that fox 
if it took him the whole of Christmas week to do it in. 
The jedge had a big ‘dinin’ o’ the quality on Christmas 
Day, an’ ole Jake he jest slipped off with the hounds ’bout 
day in the mornin’ and struck that fox’s trail right to 
onst. 

‘He'd got sorter used to de ole red, and knowed what 
line he’d take, fo’sho’. He never went far from home, but 
jes’ kept gwine on roun’ and roun’, more like a gray fox. 
‘Bout dinner-time I guv over, as the plow-mule on which 
I rode began to get kinder played out, but ole Uncle Jake 
had taken the best horse in the stable, and jes’ pitched 
right on near the hounds, who were all the time on the 
trail and makin’ a heap o’ fuss. 

‘** After dinner I took another horse and slipped out to 
see if I could hear anything o’ the ole man, an’ there sho’ 
nuff the hounds were travelin’ roun’ the mountain where 
they'd first found the fox. I soon cotched ’em, and kep’ 
along with Uncle Jake, till sundown, and when I began 
to talk "bout gwine home fo’ dark the ole man jes’ ripped 
and cussed, and said he'd stay wid dat ar fox till the new 
year fo’ he’d let him go. 

‘* Well, gen’l’mens, I jes’ thote he’d get may be a 
‘tickler’ o’ whisky in his poeket, and was sorter uppish 
on that account, so left him my fresh horse an’ rode, or 
rather led, his’n home. In the morning when I went 


round to the stables and quarters, I didn’t see no hounds, 
nor horse, nor yet no Uncle Jake. So says I, I'll jes put 
the saddle on the gray colt, and a pone o’ corn-bread and 
some meat in my pocket, and slip out and see if the ole 
man’s still at it. 

“Well, sirs, I rode roun’ till near midday, when sud- 
denly I sees a dog cross the road befo’ me, then a whole 
string comes along, and I sees Jumper—Frolic—Beauty, 
and the rest of them ; you could ’most see through ’em 
they were so thin, and though they had their mouthg 
open, and was tryin’ to raise a bit of a fuss it warn’t no 
manner o’ use. 

“I knew Uncle Jake warn’t far behind, and presently, 
sho’ nuff, there was a rustlin’ in the wood, and he cum out 
right agin me, the miserablest sight you ever seed. He 
didn’t ’pear to notice me much ’cept just to slip off his 
horse and to git on mine. I put the pone o’ bread an’ the 
meat in his pocket, an’ he went lopin’ off after the dogs on 
the colt. 

‘*There wur no show fur me but to git home with ths 
mar’, who looked as tho’ she’d drop dead in her tracks. I 
dursn’t fool with no mo’ horses, an’ jes’ quietly sot up for 
Uncle Jake that night, but durn me if it warnt for nothin’; 
two o’ the hounds cum sneakin’ in bout sundown, bus 
that wur all. 

‘* Next mornin’ I went to ole mar’se, the jedge, and he 
an’ the company with him thote it a mighty good joke, and 
the biggest kind of a crowd started out to look for the 
chase. There wur nothin’ left to hear, an’ it wur about 
eleven o’clock he struck right in agin the whole gang, and 
I wur with him, or no one would believe, gen’l’mens, 
what I tell you now, for, fo’ God, sar, the fox wur walkin’, 
the hounds were walkin’, an’ old Jake on the colt wera 
walkin’, all within twenty steps of one another. 

**Lord ! you should ha’ seen the ole jedge. I thote 
he'd a-bust hisself with laughin’. Hesent for a wagon an’ 
put the fox, the hounds, and ole Jake inter it, and had 
‘em druv home. That's jes’ as true. gen’l’mens, as I’m a 
livin’ man.” 
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Or the very fow references to fish in the Bible, the most 
significant is the verse in Numbers xi. which tells how the 
Israelites in the desert hungered for the finny denizens of 
the deep they had enjoyed in Egypt. From this we 
gather that fish was, as it is yet, a favorite article of food 
with the Hebrews. The sacred narrative, however, hag 
nothing more to say on this subject. It is silent as to the 
trade which so pronounced a taste must have stimulated, 
inexorably dumb on the all-important qpestion of cooke 
ery ; and if we want to know anything more, we mus$ 
search through the weary pages of the more voluminous 
Talmud. 

Fortunately for piscatorial literature, the Rabbins were 
domesticated men, who devoted no small amount of atten- 
tion to the questions involved in the supply and prepara 
tion of creature comforts. Hence we have, in their 
discussions, ample materials for ascertaining the part 
played by fish in the economy of Palestinian society at a 
very early age. The yearning which expressed itself so 
wailingly in the Wilderness has suffered no diminution in 
the period associated with the Talmudic doctors. From the 
seaboard, lakes and rivers of the Holy Land, the supply of 
fish was plentiful, the internal trade active and prosper- 
ous, and the consumption very large. The sea or lake of 
Gennesaret was particularly distinguished for the abun- 
dance and choiceness of its fish—so much so that the local 
proverbial equivalent for our modern ‘carrying coals to 
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Newcastle,” was “‘ bringing fish to Acco ” (Acre, the nearest 


port to Gennesaret). The southern portion of the lake 


SWALLOWS. 


of Thrissa. Probably a large portion of the wealth of the 
great patriarch was due to astute dealings in this favorite 


was a noted fishing-ground, and the whole district teemed | fish ; but if, unlike the apostles, he preferred such a 
with busy communities of fishermen, and fish-curers and | wholesale trade to the humbler netting and angling, it 
will be remembered, to his credit, that he expended the 


picklers. 


It does not seem that the traffic was regulated by any 
specific laws except one, reputed to be as old as Joshua, 
and which insisted that fishing should be quite unre- 
stricted, in order that the people might enjoy the full 
measure of the food yielded by the generous waters. 


Markets 
for the sale 
of fish seem 
to have been 
plentiful in 
Palestine. A 
gate on the 
northeast 
side of Jer- 
usalem was 
called the 
Fish Gate, 
probably 
from its 
being in the 
neighbor- 
hood of the 
spot where 
the fish’sales- 
men laid out 
their stock. 
This market 
was closed 
on the Sab- 
bath; but 
we learn that 
the fish-lov- 
ing Jews did 
not hesitate 
to buy on 
that day of 
Phoenician 
fishpeddlers, 
who peram- 
bulated the 
city much in 
the same 
way as the 
“Fish, all 
alive, O” 
men of the 
present day. 
At Sidon was 
another very 
large market, 
where, says & 
somewhat 


hyperbolous passage in Shekalim, no less than 300 kinds 


of fish were daily on sale. The species highest in public 


SWALLOWS,.—A CURIOUS PLACE FOR A NEST. 


favor was called Tris or Thrissa, considered by Herzfeld 
to have been a kind of anchovy, but by other authorities 


particularly Lewysohn and Schwab—ordinary tunny. In 
Berachoth 44, R. Dimi relates that the fig-gatherers to | 
Alexander Jaunzus consumed every week 600,000 baskets him: “I say, Sherry, we have just been discussing 


of this fish. 


From a remark in Aboda Sara it would seem that the 
great Jehuda Hanassi—the first editor of the ‘‘ Mishnah” 
—did not disdain to speculate in this delicacy, for we are 
told that he owned a ship carrying more than 300 barrels 


greater portion of the riches so acquired for the benefit of 
students and the assistance of the poor. 

Notwithstanding the plentifulness of native fish, a good 
many foreign varieties were imported. These included an 
Egyptian fish not yet identified, which was brought into 


the country 
in barrels, 
and a fine 
species of 
mackerel 
from Spain, 


SWALLOWS, 


THe swal- 
low some- 
times builds 
in curious 
places—even 
in__ parlors. 
Sir John 
Trevelyan 
wrote to Mr. 
Berwick, at 
Camerton 
Hall, near 
Bath, Eng- 
land: ‘‘A pair 
of - swallows 
built their 
nest on the 
upper part c* 


the frame of 


an old pic- 
ture over the 
chimney, 
having come 
in through a 
broken pane 
of the win- 
dow of the 
room. They 
came threo 
years sucees- 
sively, and, 
in all proba- 
bility, would 
have contin- 
ued to do so 
if the room 
had not beer 


put in repair, which prevented their access to it.” The 
habits of these birds will repay careful study. 


SHERIDAN one day meeting two royal dukes walking up 
St. James’s Street, the younger thus flippantly addressed 


whether you are a greater fool or rogue; what is your 


tween both |” 


opinion, my boy ?” Mr. Sheridan, having bowed and 
smiled ut the compliment, took each of them by the arm, 
and instantly replied : ‘‘ Why, faith, I believe I am be 
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IN THE DARK.—‘‘ WITH A DESPERATE EFFORT TO CONTROL HER VIOLENT EXCITEMENT SHE ADDRESSED DR. WILBURN: ‘I AM 
LADY HARCOURT. I HAVE JUST ESCAPED FROM MY HUSBAND’S CRUEL IMPRISONMENT. HE HAS TRIED TO TAKE MY 
LIFE; HE 18 A LUNATIC. OH! SIR, WON'T YOU PROTECT ME FROM HIM ?’”—SEE PAGE 354, 


Vol. XVI., No. 3—23. 


354 IN THE DARK. 


ON THE RIVER. 


Darr, sweet waters, keep ye pleasant time, 
With tuneful plashings in the placid lake; 
While happy reveries keep pace awake, 
And Care, aweary, lies him down to sleep. 


Within the rustling foliage, 
In lulling song the willow and the lime. 


Shine, fair sun, and with thy coaxing rays 
Persuade each bloom to free its fragrant scent, 
That, mingling with the perfume erst long pent 
Within the fresh, sweet-scented hay, shall lade 

The buoyant air all quiet and alaze; 

Whi'e softest breezes lend their willing aid 
To waft the balm down to my leafy shade, 
Where now I hide me from the sun’s bright gaze. 


Glide, my boat, and let the limpid stream 
Now gently bear thee on its wanton way, 

While tiny wavelets chase in seeming play 
Around thee as thou floatest smooth along; 
And ye, sweet birds, wake not with frighted scream 
But let the sweetest warblers in your throng 
Pour forth their richest melody of song, 

To lull my soul ali blissfully a-dream. 


IN THE DARK 
Br “May.” 
Cuartes L 
HALL I order your trunks up now, Miss 

Cameron ?” 

“Tf you please.” 

The housekeeper departed on her er- 
rand, and Ethel Cameron gazed around 
on as much of her new home as the four 
walls of her pretty room disclosed to her 
—gazed with girlish delight at its grace- 
ful and Iuxurious appointments ; but as footsteps warned 
her of the approaeh ef the trunk-bearers, she sank into 
the lazy depths of an armchair before the glowing fire 
with am admirable air of fatigue and indifference. She 
had no idea of confessing in demeanor the astonished 
country schoolgirl, even to servants. 

‘*Tt’s about an hour before dinner, miss,” was the gra- 
tuitous information of the housemaid, as she closed the 
door and onee more left Ethel alone. 

Then she sprang up, and, with eager interest, walked in 
front of the tall mirror, to form some ides of the impres- 
sion she had made on the household in general—her gnar- 
dian in particular. He was the grandest of heroes to her 
young imagination. 

She started back with chagrim and astonished indigna- 
tion at the sight of the travel-stained, 


dilapidated figure ; 
she had not expected such a catastrophe to her good looks 
to result from her short traveling experience. But there 


she was, dusty clothes, dirty face and tumbled hair, whose 
golden brightness had darkened and disappeared under 
the inevitable soot and cinders of railroad travel. 

“Never mind, sir. I'll make you change your mind at 
dinner.” 

This to an imaginary guardian represented by the 
offending mirror, at which she nodded defiantly as she 
turned briskly and began her toilet, with a determination 
to look her prettiest at its completion. 

She was only sixteen, and most of her life had been 
spent with the Sisters of her convent-school, where her 
guardian, Judge Aubrey, had placed her in her early 
childhood, when her father’s death had thrown on him the 
care of a small girl with her smaller property. 


She really knew very little of her guardian, except that 
he and her father had been devotedly attached, and that 
he was now a large, handsome man, nearly forty, with 
considerable wealth, and a splendid reputation in his pro- 
fession. 

He had paid her occasional visits during her school life, 
and was always so cordial and tender to the orphan girl 
that she loved him, admired him and believed in him, 
with more enthusiasm than many fathers win from their 
daughters’ hearts. And now, schooldays ended, he had 
brought her to his handsome, solitary home, to usher her 
into society as he would have done his own daughter. 

But Miss Ethel has finished her toilet now, and inspects 
the result with perfeet content. She has dressed in dark, 
rich colors, that contrast gloriously with the lily-beauty 
of her face and throat, and the glittering brightness of 
her lovely hair. 

Ethel is rather petite, but size is all that Nature has 
denied her ; her figure is bewitching, perfectly developed 
and rounded ; full bust, round waist, round arms, dainty 
wrists and slender, exquisite hands, with a head and face 
as utterly faultless as a Venus. 

But the rare beauty.of nose, mouth, dimpled chin, 
pesri-and-rose complexion, are merely noticed as the nat- 
ural accompaniments of the marvelous hair and eyes—hair 
of pure golden brightness, breaking into little waves and 
willful curls, oven over restraining plaits and coils ; long, 
large eyes, whose lovely blue is mysteriously dark and 
beautiful under the shadow of heavy black lashes, and 
the soft finish of the perfectly arched brow. 

Yes, Ethel, with ordinary mind, the ordinary want of 
education, the sunniest disposition in the world, the most 
loving, womanly, self-forgetful heart, has the magic gift 
of perfect beauty, which inevitably makes its blessed 
owner influential over the hearts and minds of men. 

Placing a single rose in her hair, Ethel completes the 
loveliness of the girlish pieture, and with innocent pleas- 
ure in her beauty, joins Judge Aubrey in the library, and, 
while waiting for dinner, chats so easily and naturally 
with him that he is delighted to find her confidence in his 
affection for her and hers for him has put her perfectly at 
ease, and saved him the irksomeness of contending with 
timid, awkward reserve. 

So they dine in solitary state, and Ethel wonders why 
it is that such a handsome man and splendid establish- 
ment have no fair owner. 

** What thought is so absorbing, Ethel ?” asked Judge 
Aubrey, after dinner, as they sat before the drawing-room 
fire. 


**T was wondering why you have never married, sir,” 
was the honest answer. 

He smiled at her, and said : 

“Ob, I will entertain you some day with all my roman- 
tic heart-disasters, but your first evening must be devoted 
to yourself. You are on parade, you know, so you may 
go to the piano, and we will begin the business of the 
evening with @ severe musical examination.” 

He spoke jestingly, but poor Ethel trembled as she 
obeyed, for in all her visions of brightening her guardian’s 
lonely home,’ her most distinct idea of accomplishing it 
was through her music; and now, suppose he did not 
like her performances ! 

It was not remarkable, and he would not slander music 
by complimenting it ; but, at the close of the long instru- 
mental piece, merely said: ‘‘ Let me hear yeur voice, 
Ethel.” 

The poor.child was ready to ory with mortification and 
disappointment at his evident disapprobation, but, with 
perfect sweetness, tried to obey. Her back was toward 
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him, but in the mirror before her he saw the child-like 
face quiver with suppressed tears. 

She sang nearly through one verse of a ballad, and then 
a despsiring conviction that the song was abominable to 
him, her voice intolerable discord, overcame her self-con- 
trol, and she broke down in childish sobs. He was horri- 
fied, and, excitedly intent on comforting and quieting her, 
he pressed her slim white hand in his, kissed it tenderly, 
and said : 

“Why, my dear child, what is the matter? Your play- 
ing is not good, but your voice is very sweet. I was en- 
joying it, and busy getting ready a pretty compliment for 
you.” 

She smiled in the midst of raining tears—a very 
drowned smile, that died in its birth, as she answered : 

“Oh, I am such a silly, useless thing! I had thought 
you would like my music, and that I could brighten your 
home for you, and—and—do something for you, who 
have done so much for me.” 

“Why, Ethel, you do brighten it””—and then with seri- 
ous tenderness, he said: ‘It will be a dear privilege to 
me to devote my home, my wealth, and my life to Everard 
Cameron's daughter, to say nothing, my dear, of my love 
for you personally.” 

With a sudden, graceful movement, she pressed his 
hamd to her fresh, young lips and full, heaving breast, 
and looking up with flushed cheeks, eyes darkened with 
intense feeling, and a face eloquent of enthusiastic love, 
she said: *‘And the happiest daughter in the world could 
not have a home in a grander, nobler heart.” 

The tone, the look, ber beauty, thrilled him with a de- 
licious rush of new thoughts and feelings, that made him 
turn abruptly and walk to the fireplace. 

To him she was no longer a daughter-like ward, but a 
beautiful woman, who had stormed his heart—a pure, in- 
necent child, whose utter trust in him, whose admiring 
love for him, appealed to his tenderness and manliness, 
and gave him a guilty feéling of having betrayed her faith 
in him, because he was full of a passionate longing to 
make her his wife, before any other man—any younger 
maa—could steal her away from him. And Ethel, con- 
trite that her ardor had carried them into all the awk- 
wardness of a “‘scene,” exerted her womanly tact to get 
back to the comfortable commonplace of conversation. 
Se she said, as she seated herself before the fire, ‘I wish 
you would tell me something of my father—I know so 
little about him.” And Judge Aubrey entertained her 
with tales of their joint college-life and friendship, till her 
tired eyes reminded him of her recent journey and fatigue, 
and he peremptorily sent her to bed. Then he sat alone, 


with confident hope, picturing brightly his future life | 


with pure, loving, child-like Ethel his wife. But he re- 
solved she should not suspect the nature of his love, that 
he would not ask her for the heart he was sure to win— 
that he thought was unconsciously his already—till she 
had seen something of 

His sister, Mrs. Lawrence, would be « convenient chap- 
erene, and with proud confidence in her rare beauty, he 
determined her girlish career should be « brilliant one, 
befare he ended it by claiming her willing love. She was 
the ome precious thing—the one brightness in life to him 
new. He was lost in the delirious joy of loving, and 


' theme és mothing like it—being loved is a shabby pleasure 


without it. 


Cuarrex II. 
ir was « bright, beautiful morning—but all things were 
doubly bright and levely to Arthur Aubrey now—and he 
and Ethel were seated at breakfast—sho, with a most un- 


romantic and healthy appetite, was only interested just 
then in muffins and broiled chicken, he hopelessly lost in 
the old, happy delirium, covertly watched her over his 
paper—watched the white, taper fingers investigating the 
chicken’s anatomy ; the long, black lashes of the down- 
cast eyes, the flecks of early sunlight on the golden hair— 
he enjoyed every item of her beauty with the pride of 
proprietorship ; he was sure of making it all his own 
some day. 

_ She had been in the city a week or so now, and had 
already tasted some of the sweets of society life ; but to- 
morrow night is a grand occasion, and Judge Aubrey an- 
ticipates the sensation she will make in her brilliant ball- 
dress with even more delight than the girl herself. 

“Well, Ethel, have you advised with some ball veteran 
about your toilet to-morrow night ? I will be fearfully 
mortified if you don’t make wholesale slaughter of hearts. 
But, of course, you will do your duty, and select lace and 
silk warranted fatal |’ 

“Your hopes are based entirely on the lace and silk, 
are they ? Well, then, hold Mrs. Lawrence responsible if 
your feelings are lacerated and your ward a wallflower, 
for she is arranging all these sacred mysteries.” 

‘And what are you so busy about, that you must rush 
off and slight your breakfast ?” he asks, as Ethel rises 
from a débris of egg-shells and chicken bones. “ Are you 
engaged in the momentous consideration as to whether 
‘he’ is to have a black or brown mustache ?” 

‘“‘He may have either,” she answers, gayly, as she 
leaves the room, “for I am only to be fallen in love with 
to-morrow night. I shall not lose my heart and relieve 
you of my society for several years yet.” 

The next night he sat waiting in the library for Ethel 
absorbed in happy fancies, which were suddenly inter- 
rupted by her entrance, in the snowy splendor and fleecy 
mysteries of her ball-dress. 

He was dazzled by her radiant loveliness, and half-un- 
consciously muttered the quotation that exactly expressed 
his own heart at the moment : 


“A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this ; 
To waste his whole heart in one kies 

Upon her perfect lips.” 


“ What's that ?” asked Ethel. “Are the lace and silk 
satisfactory ? Come, I am impatient to test them.” 

She was soon lost to him in the delightful whirl and ex- 
citement of ballroom pleasures. The evening had not 
advanced far when Marion Orme, a fellow débutante and 
eld achool friend, attacked her with laughing indignation. 

“ Ethel, you bad girl, you have ruined my prospects 
and broken my heart. Did you see my partner just 
now ?” 

“ Who—that dark young man? How handsome he is ! 
How tall and distingué /” 

“Oh! of course he is incomparable, and would be to 
every girl properly raised, even if he had pig eyes and a 
beefy nose, becamae, my dear, he is Sir Eustace Harcourt, 
of innumerable estates and ancestors from England. 
But, ales! after his first glimpse of you, he was blind to 
my charms, and could only stare and ask about you—but 
here he comes !” and she gayly darted off. 

Bthel turned, and found her guardian presenting the 
“ dark young man” of English glory. 

She was at once struck, almost seared, by a strange 
self-suppression in his manner, even in his look. He was 
unpleasantly silent and reserved, but watched her, and 
listened to her with such intentness that it disconcerted 
her, and made her think of serpents charming little, 
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helpless birds. A silly thought, owing to the size and 
blackness of his awfully handsome eyes, she concluded. 

He monopolized her in the most shocking manner the 
rest of the evening, and Ethel was like one bewitched. 
She saw her guardian’s grave, disapproving face; she 
knew she was wrong to permit his devoted and incessant 
attention, but she felt no wish nor care for anything but 
to float round the room in his arms to the dreamlike 
witchery of Strauss’s waltzes. 

And when they were not dancing, Sir Eustace’s dark, 
clear-cut face was bent low over her blonde beauty, in the 
most caressing attitude, talking to her in low tones, or 
listening for her trembling replies. As soon as possible 


scrutiny, and low, excited tones. In the midst of this 
tableau the door opened, and Judge Aubrey entered, and 
surprised and pained, he stopped short before he reached 
them, unnoticed by either. For Sir Eustace suddenly 
started forward and clasped Ethel in his arms, saying, 
passionately : 

**You shall be my wife. You cannot deny that in heart 
and soul you are mine—mine only. Look up, darling; 
let me read my answer in your true eyes.” 

And the girl, thrilled, quivering in his tightening arms, 
let her head droop helplessly on his breast, like the poor 
charmed bird. But quickly seeing her guardian’s pale 
face of agony, she gave a low, startled cry, and tried to 


Judge Aubrey, distressed and mortified, proposed leay- | spring away. But Sir Eustace, also seeing him, caught 


ing. Ethel ran into the 
dressing-room for her 
wraps. Mrs. Lawrence 
waylaid her, and began, in 
horrified tones : 

‘You astounding girl, 
what are you thinking 
of——” 

‘* Miss Cameron, let me 
wrap you,’ interrupted 
Sir Eustace suddenly 
emerging from the dark- 
ness of a side-passage, and 
coolly drawing her hand 
through his arm, he es- 
corted her to the carriage, 
and in the darkness Ethel 
felt her little glove drawn 
from her hand, and mus- 
tached lips pressed pas- 
sionately to the soft fin- 
gers. Judge Aubrey could 
not have expressed his dis- 
pleasure more severely 
than he did by his utter 
silence. 

Ethel noticed and un- 
derstood it, but some way 
it neither distressed nor 
impressed her. And Sir 
Eustace was with her con- 
stantly in the days that 
followed her bad behavior 
at the ball, and seemed to 
absorb all her merry 
brightness into his dark- 
ness, silence and reserve. 
She moved and looked 
like one under a spell, and 
the childlike face became 


ELFRIDA. 


her hand, and with proud 
offensive confidence said : 

‘* Judge Aubrey, you are 
Miss Cameron’s guardian. 
I suppose I should ask you 
for her hand—her heart is 
mine already. I must leave 
for England, quite unex- 
pectedly to me, in about 
twelve days, and I wish 
my wife to go with me,” 
drawing Ethel closer to 
him. 

There was a full min- 
ute’s silence, and then 
Judge Aubrey spoke quite 
gently to his ward : 

‘**Ethel, my child, try to 
think me your father 
speaking—I, indeed, rep- 
resent him—imploring his 
daughter only to wait a 
year, six months — any 
reasonable time — till we 
can know Sir Eustace bet- 
ter. You will do this for 
your father, my dear ?” 

But Ethel’s pale, dis- 
tressed face is raised to 
the dark eyes she both 
fears and loves beyond 
all words, and, thinking 
solely of the anxious pain 
in them, she says : 

“T must go with him. 
I know him very little ; 
but, most surely, I know 
he is master of all my 
being.” 

Sir Eustace, with proud 


so grave and sad that her guardian's tender heart ached { grace, raised her hand to his lips, and silently took his 


to look at her. 


He was perplexed and troubled, miserable about Ethel, | 

. . . . . | 

and yet afraid that the secret poison of jealous misery in | 
his own heart would make him unjust to her young lover. | 


He determined, coming home one day, that he would 
have a long talk with Ethel about Sir Eustace, which he 
thought his duty as her guardian. 

The rich, soft light of the dying day filled the long, 
beautiful drawing-room with tender glow and shadow, 


and the last re rays of the fallen sun fell on Ethel’s 
young head like a baptism of fire, but glanced past Sir 


Eustace, leaving him in darkening gloom. 


They were both standing, she with downcast eyes and 
flushing cheeks, visibly trembling under his earnest 


leave. 

In despair Judge Aubrey watched the hurried prepara- 
tions for the hasty wedding, and, at last, with a bursting 
heart, but no word or thought of reproach, he told the 
child-bride goodby, and his fervent ‘‘ God bless and keep 
this dear child,” made Ethel cry with its tender sadness, 
and echoed in her heart like a vague foreboding of evil. 


Cuapter III. 


Ir was a grand old place in the north of England—more 
picturesque than pretty, for both house and grounds bore 
the traces of grandeur past rather than the graceful luxury 
of the present day. 
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Ethel had been more awed than pleased with the 
sombre loneliness of the empty, disused rooms, and the 
gloomy quiet of the big, dark house ; for, instead of the 
usual retinue of servants, the number was scarcely suffi- 
cient to wait on them, and Sir Eustace never alluded to 
domestic improvements of any kind. 

But what really troubled and astonished Ethel was, that 
though she had been in England several weeks, she had 
neither seen nor heard of any of her husband's friends ; he 
never left the house, and had no visitors. And when she 
ever proposed riding, walking, or going to the village 
church, he was always ready with some excuse to keep 
her at home. 

He was with her constantly, and she could not think 
their infatuated love for each other at all diminished, yet 
she was unhappy. 

Their life seemed so unnatural; he was so strange, so 
self-suppressed, so unlike other people. Her home was 
little else than a prison, even though her jailer was = de- 
voted and beloved husband. 

She had hoped that in married life all his strange 
reserve and silent gloom would leave him, and she was 
disappointed that it was not so. 

She had often surprised him watching her with sly, curi- 
ous eyes, whose expression for the moment thrilled her 
with a vague terror. 

To-day the rain is falling drearily, and Ethel, in the 
midst of her toilet, has forgotten and neglected it as she 
sits before her toilet-table with bare neck and arms, 
utterly despondent. 

Her arms are stretched on the table before her, her head 
bowed down on their white fullness, and her thick hair 
falls waving and curling around her, and lies like sunlight 
on the dark carpet. 

Suddenly a touch startles her, and she looks up to see 
her husband standing over her with a lock of her long hair 
in his hand, at which he is looking intently. 

“Why, Eustace, I did not hear you come in,” she said, 
trying to make her tone very bright and cheerful. But he 
only quoted, absently : 


“ Her hair is tawny with gold; 
Her eyes with purple are dark.” 


“You rude boy! Who wants to have ‘tawny’ hair and 
‘purple’ eyes? If that is the best you can say for my ap- 
pearance, I will think you are ashamed of me, and that 
explains why you shut me up so closely and neither let me 
see nor be seen.” 

To her surprise, he answered, sharply : , 

““Why can’t you be satisfied with me? Can't you be 
happy without the society and admiration of other 
men ?” 

**Oh, Eustace, don’t say that ; it is not like you!” she 
exclaimed, with rising tears. 

He seemed not to hear her, or to notice the caressing 
arm that stole around his neck, but turned to leave the 
room, muttering : 

** But no care or love can keep her true.” 

Ethel did not hear him, and at dimmer she ignored their 
little unpleasantness, and talked with determined cheer- 
fulness and animation. That night when they were alone 
in the library she began a letter to Judge Aubrey. He 
picked up a book, but soon complained of fatigue, and 
went up-stairs to bed. 

When she had finished writing she looked at her watch ; 
dt was half-past eleven, and scared to find herself down- 
stairs alone at that late hour, she hurriedly extinguished 
the light, and throwing wide open the door that the dim 
red fire-rays might shine into the dark hall, she started 
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toward the stairs. But the figure of a man suddenly and 
noiselessly shot past her, and was lost in the darsness. 
Her terrified scream rang through the silence, but she 
listened in vain to hear her husband’s footsteps hurrying 
to her aid. 

‘* Strange he did not hear,” glanced through her mind, 
as she sped up-stairs to reach his protection. 

Her bedroom opened into his, and as she gained her door, 
she sprang in and locked it behind her, with a glad sense 
of safety. 

The room was brightly lighted, and the door which 
separated it from Sir Eustace’s stood wide open. Ethel 
started toward this door to reach and wake him, but 
stopped suddenly, and stood with dilated eyes fixed on the 
shadow of a man thrown from behind this door on the 
wall. Should she scream and wake Eustace? But no. 
the man would spring out and murder him before he was 
out of bed. 

She stood bewildered, and now her terrified eyes saw 
the shadow begin slowly to move—yes, he is going to 
peep out—there is the top of his head—there—there 
**Oh, God have mercy !—it is Eustace himself !” 

He stood peering out at her with crazy eyes, and sh: 
staring with eyes almost as wild at him. 

‘Where is he?” he said, at last. ‘You have hidden 
him in this room, but I will find him. You thonght J 
was asleep, but I watched you, and I saw your fine love: 
with his blonde mustache |” 

Bravely she looks into his excited face, and said : 

“ Eustace, dear Eustace, be calm. Don’t you know all 
that is a delusion ?” 

* Delusion |” he echoed, with a boisterous laugh. 
“ Oh, this is merry! My little wife thinks I am crazy, 
and I have her under lock and key,” putting the key of 
the door Ethel had locked in his pocket. ‘And all the 
rest of the wide world think she is crazy.” 

His words flashed through her mind a sudden explana- 
tion of their solitary life, the avoided house, and his cruel 
cunning. She was in the power of a madman, whose in- 
sanity nobody suspected, and who had reported her mad, 
confined and eared for by his devoted love. 

Her only hope was in instant escape, and she darted 

into his room, only to find that door also locked, the key 
gone. 
He was fearfully excited by her attempt, and with 
menacing air rushed toward the screaming girl. Ethel 
sprang over chairs and beds to elude his throttling 
fingers, but he seized her and pushed her roughly into a 
corner, and with angry eyes said : 

“You ean’t run off, Lady Harcourt; you shall never 
leave this room alive. You have hidden your lover in this 
room ; but I will watch, my lady, and when I see you two 
together I will put this bullet through your wise heads.”’ 

He tapped his pistol, and walked away, muttering. 
Ethel threw herself on the bed, and gave way to wild sob- 
bing. Sir Eustace nailed down both her windows, and 
putting in his pocket the key of the door that separated 
their rooms, he left her alone with a closed door between 
them. 

But there was no rest or peace for poor Ethel. For a 
long time she listened to his footsteps pacing the floor, and 
then all was so quiet that she tip-toed to his door to peep 
through the keyhole and satisfy herself that he slept. She 
stooped to do so, and there, close to her, was a black eye 
staring at her from the other side of the keyhole. 

She bounded back with a shriek of horror, and ran 
shuddering into the farthest corner, and cowered down im 
a helpless, terrified heap. He opened the door at once, 
saying : 
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‘So, Lady Harcourt, you try to watch me, do you? I 
will put out the light, and then you can’t; and I think 
your lover will come out in the dark, and if I hear him 
near you I'll kill him.” 

He turned off the gas in her room and then in his, and 
Ethel heard him stumbling, and angrily muttering in the 
total darkness. Then she was filled with a wild fear that 
he would clutch and throttle her; so, hastily slipping 
off her shoes, and gathering her skirts close to her, she 
stealthily crossed the room, and crept under a low sofa 
against the wall, where she lay on her back, flattened out 
on the floor, listening, almost dead with terror. 

He seemed to grow more and more excited in the dark- 
ness ; from muttering he began to cry out—the terrible 
ery of the insane. 

Suddenly the report of a pistol made her quake, but the 
ball passed harmlessly into the wall on the opposite side 
of the room. 

“Tkilled him! I killed him! Ethel, where are you ? 
Get me a light—a light, I tell you. Where are you ?” he 
shrieked, ‘‘Ah, you are hiding from me, but I will find 
you, madam !” 

And then she heard him feel over the bed, scramble 
under the bed, and at last he reached her sofa. She was 
afraid to breathe; his foot brushed her shoulder. He 
passed his hand all over the seat and back, and finally 
turned away, sereaming for light. 

The night slowly dragged on, so full of terror to poor 
Ethel that it was delicious relief when, toward daylight, 
she was assured, by his heavy, regular breathing, that he 
slept. 

She cautiously crawled out of her uncomfortable 
hiding-place, and lay down to rest mind and body, if 
possible. 

It was breakfast-time before he stirred, and Ethel sat 
anxiously-waiting to see in what humor he would wake. 
His excitement had vanished, but he would not raise his 
eyes, and preserved a sullen silence. 

She hoped he would go down-stairs, and leave the door 
unlocked ; but that chance of escape was denied her, for 
he carefully fastened her in. She wisely made no effort 
or appeal, but said, quite calmly : 

‘Eustace, please send Margaret here with my break- 
fast.” 

She waited uneasily, for she depended on convincing 
Margaret of her sanity and frightful imprisonment, to 
gain through her assistance liberty and safety. 

At last the woman came with her breakfast, but Sir 
Eustace followed, and stood against the closed door m 
watchful silence. With a desperate effort to be calm, 
Ethel said : 

‘* Margaret, come here ; I want to speak to you”—but 
seeing she was afraid of her, spoke on rapidly—‘‘ Margaret, 
don’t believe I am crazy—indeed, I am not. It is a cruel 


story he has told you all. Oh, help me, for the love of | 


Heaven! He—he is insane. Don’t you see it? Look at 
him now. You must tell some one to come save me. 
Quick ! quick! He will murder me, I tell you!” she 
shrieked after the retreating woman. ‘Oh, in mercy, 
don’t leave me! I tell you he is a madman !”—wildly 
clinging to the scared servant. ‘‘ Have you no heart? 
Can you leave me helpless in the power of a maniac ?” 

But Margaret had rushed screaming from the room, and 
the poor girl was furiously clutched and thrown to the 
floor, and there she lay still and hopeless, looking into the 
murderous eyes that glared down at her. 

He hissed and stuttered unintelligibly, stooping over 
her ; and Ethel, sure that her death was at hand, had only 
a dull wonder whether he would choke or shoot her. 


He drew out his pistol ; she felt the cold steel press her 
temple, and shut her eyes ; but he sprang up with a:silly 
laugh. 

“Ah, no; Tama smart fellow. I will not kill you now 
with a noisy pistol—it talks too loud in daylight ; but to- 
night you shall sleep with your head close to mine, and 
then I am sure we will be alike—queer feelings, you know, 
sometimes ’”’— tapping his forehead. Then he said, quite 
earnestly : ‘‘Tell me, are you not Queen Elizabeth? I 
am anxious to know, for in that case I will assert our right 
to the crown.” 

Ethel neither stirred nor spoke, and he rambled on wn- 
answered till his words became indistinct mutterings. At 
last he left her, locking the door behind him. 

He had not long been down-stairs when Margaret came 
in, and respectfully ‘“‘gave warning” that she could no 
longer attend to Lady Harcourt’s room, since she had 
become so violent. ° 

Sir Eustace listened in his habitual silence, but Mar- 
garet was alarmed when she had reached the hall to hear 
a peal of horrid laughter from the library. 

Ethel was left unmolested the rest of that dreary Spring 
day, but she listened in an agony of dread to his monot- 
onous pacing in the lower hall. Once or twice she heard 
him outside her door, and his low chuckle or laugh 
almost froze her blood with horror ; in her excitement she 
was sure she could see his black eyes staring at her 
through the keyhole. 

She anticipated the coming night with intense dread of 
his murderous frenzy, and yet with a feverish hope that 
through some mad caprice of his she might effect her 
escape. As day darkened into night, black clouds and 
crashing thunder threatened a fearful storm. In the fast- 
gathering darkness Ethel hastily took off her rustling, 
tell-tale silk, and dressed herself in a soft brown cash- 
mere ; then she slipped off her shoes and underskirt, and 
found she could move as noiselessly as a cat. The room 
was now perfectly dark ; but she had neither seen nor 
heard of a servant since Margaret’s flight. 

The storm was raging, and all over the big house there 
was a tremendous banging of doors and slamming of shut- 
ters. At last she heard Sir Eustace walking rapidly 
toward her door ; she threw herself on the bed and deter/ 
mined to feign sleep. 

He came to the bed at once, shook her roughly by the 
shoulder, and peered into her face ; she raised her lids 
heavily, saw him standinty over her, with a candle in his 
hand. 

‘Oh, Eustace, I am so sleepy! I have taken mor- 
phine.” 

“Get up,” he answered. ‘‘Don’t you hear all those 

| devils beating at my doors and windows ?” 

‘* Tt is the storm, dear?” 

“Tt is the devils, I tell you, that you have brought 
after me; but I have fastened the whole house, and I have 
my pistol ready for the first one that comes down the 
chimney.” 

She saw that he was fearfully excited by the storm, and 
tried to divert his mind. 

‘Eustace, why does not some one light the gas ?” 

‘‘T have sent away all those spying servants,” he an- 
swered ; ‘‘and there shall be no more light than this 
candle to-night.” 

‘“‘ Have we no matches ?” 

‘*No, madam, no matches. You go to bed—take down 
that hair and go to bed !” 

“Why, Eustace, it is only eight o’clock.” 

“Take down that hair and go to bed!” he repenged, 
fiercely. 
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Slowly she unfastened her hair, and lazily the great 
golden curl unrolled its glittering length, till it lay on the 
floor. He was standing about a yard from her, with the 
lighted candle in his hand, watching the small, weak 
fingers awkwardly trying to manage the long mass; a 
little beyond him was the door he had left ajar. 

Suddenly the helpless fingers became strong and skill- 
ful, and quick as thought the yellow mass flew over the 
candle and extinguished it, and Ethel bounded into the 
dark hall. With a cry of rage he caught at the flying 
hair, tearing out a handful, but its owner escaped him. 

Ethel crouched behind a bronze statue in an agony of 
fear that a flash of lightning would betray her to her furi- 
ous pursuer. 

He plunged and screamed, and rushed wildly to and 
fro, frequently brushing by her, but never finding her. 
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flying hair springing through the open door—a pistol- 
ball whizzed past her, but she flew unhurt through the 
pelting rain and protecting night. Sir Eustace followed, 
but in the darkness of the storm he will surely lose her. 

* * % x * * 

Dr. Wilburn’s small sitting-room looked cozy and 
bright in pleasant defiance of the raging storm. The 
good old doctor was seated before a glowing fire; his 
pretty daughter, standing near, was busily engaged in 
filling his pipe with skillful fingers. 

‘* Well, father, you can fix yourself for a lazy, comfort- 
able evening, with your pipe and your daughter, for 
nobody will call you out in such a storm.” 

““T hope you are right, my dear —but there; Listen !” 
Rap! rap !—with a disappointed sigh, Dr. Wilburn laid 
down his pipe, and opened the door. 
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At last she heard him descending the stairs, then 


groping and stumbling through the lower hall in his per- | 


sistent search. 
Noiselessly, but with a beating heart, she followed him 


down-stairs, creeping cat-like toward the large front door. | 


But it was slow, dangerous work, for the hall was im- 
mensely long, and Sir Eustace was rushing hither and 
thither in his mad search. 

Ethel was sick with terror whenever she heard him 
near—oh ! if he should clutch and throttle her in this 
black darkness ; but her soft dress and bare feet pre- 
vented detection, and, at last, she has reached the heavy 
door ! 

She waits till she hears him at the other end of the hall, 
then quickly draws the noisy bolt—a horrid flash of light- 
ning brings out of the blackness the picture of a girl with 


**Ts it you, Jim Brown? ‘What is the matter ?” 

‘Nobody sick, sir; but I am driving a gentleman to 
Wylemor Hall, and it is nearly half a mile further ; and 
the storm is so bad, if you’ve no objection, sir, he is will- 
ing to rest here till it eases up a little bit—a very nice 
gentleman from America, sir ; Judge Aubrey is his name.” 

‘Certainly, Jim ; bring him in, and you will find a fire 
in the kitchen.” 

In a few minutes Judge Aubrey was comfortably estab- 
lished before the doctor’s fire ; and it was not long before 
his cordial, winning manner, and easy flow of talk had 
made the three quite friendly and chatty. Finally he 
said : 

“T am on my way to pay a most unexpected visit to 
some friends of mine, and neighbors of yours—you know 
the Harcourts, doctor ?” 
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‘‘T have never seen Lady Harcourt, sir, but I 
know Sir Eustace.” 

‘And you have never met Lady Harcourt,” 
echoed Judge Aubrey, with some surprise. 

‘‘Her affliction keeps her closely at home,” ex- 
plained the doctor. 

‘‘ Her affliction ?” exclaimed Judge Aubrey. 

‘*Why, Sir Eustace makes no secret of it—only 
the other day he was talking to me of the possi- 
bility of his wife’s reecovery—she is insane.” 

‘*Sir Eustace said that ? Then he lied. I have 
known her all her life—Ethel insane! It is mon- 
strous—what can he mean—is he crazy himself ? 
Good heavens, he may be! Doctor, is there in- 
sanity in his family ?” 

** Well, I have heard rumors of the kind about 
his maternal grandmother, but the old lady is long 
since dead, and it has never been thought of in 
connection with him.” 

A knock at the door interrupted him. As lhe 
opened it the figure of a woman rushed past him, 
nor stopped till she had reached the warm, bright 
sitting-room, then turned toward him an implor- 
ing face: ‘‘Oh, shut that door quick !—quick ! 
He is out there, somewhere ’—then, with a des- 
perate effort to control her violent excitement, she 
addressed Dr. Wilburn more collectedly : ‘“‘I am 
Lady Harcourt, and, oh! sir, I am not crazy—it 
is amad story, he—my husband—has told of me. 
{ have just escaped from his cruel imprisonment. 
He has tried to take my life ; he—he is a lunatic. 
Oh, sir, won’t you protect me from him ?” 

What the doctor would have thought of this in- 
coherent appeal, and of the mad figure that deliv- 
ered it, it is impossible to say. She was bare- 
footed, hareheaded, with streaming hair, pale face, 
and immense wild eyes. But he had no time to reply, 
for Judge Aubrey, who was behind her, reached her with 
one stride, clasped the drenched, miserable girl in his 
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strong arms, saying, so tenderly; ‘‘My poor Ethel—my 
precious child !’’ 

And she neither started nor exclaimed at sight of him, 
but was completely lost in the rapture of relief and 
safety. 

She clung to him convulsively with long, deep sobs. 
He tried in vain to quiet her; her nerves had been 
strained too cruelly, and at last Dr. Wilburn administered 
an opiate to induce rest and sleep. 

And while they were all busied over Ethel, no one saw 
the white face mashed against the window-pane, gazing in 
on them from the outer darkness, nor heard the low, ‘‘ Ha, 
ha!” of the maniac as he prowled around the small 
house. 

‘*Laura,” said the doctor to his daughter, ‘you can 
give Lady Harcourt your room to-niglit.” 

‘* Please don’t leave me alone,” pleaded Ethel. 

‘Laura shall stay with you—she is a capital little nurse, 


| and the room opens into this. Judge Aubrey and I will 


sit in here till we are sure you are sleeping soundly.”’ 

Laura Wilburn carried a lamp into the adjoining room 
to prepare it for Ethel, and at once called out : 

‘*Father, some one has left the window open, and the 
rain is beating in.”’ 

‘*T will close it for you,” and the old doctor hurried to 
her assistance. 

While he was struggling with the window, he was startled 
by a piercing scream from his daughter, and turning 
round, saw at once the cause of her alarm. Under the 
bed, peering up at them, was the face of a man—the face 
of Sir Eustace Harcourt, with the unmistakable crazy 
glitter in the great black eyes. 

The poor creature scrambled out excitedly, exclaiming: 
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“Ah, you have found me, and you think I am for 
Bedlam ; but I am wiser than you.” 

With the last word there was a loud report, and Sir 
Eustace, just risen to his feet, fell heavily to the floor. He 
was wise—for he had sent his darkened soul into the 
world of light. 


Cuarrer IV. 

Four years passed away—years spent by Ethel in the 
beautiful solitude of Judge’ Aubrey’s home on the 
Hudson. With firm resolve she constantly put from her 
thoughts the horrible episode of her brief married life, 
and in Judge Aubrey’s frequent visits to her she tried 
hard to gratify him by her cheerfulness. 

But she could not entirely regain the light-heartedness 
she had lost at sixteen. Still her life was busy and bright, 
occupied with music and flowers, and with nursing and 
helping all the attainable sick and poor. 

The young widow makes a lovely picture this evening, 
seated en a rustic bench absorbed in sorting a lapful of 
bright flowers. She is dressed in lilac, with creamy buds 
in her golden hair and nestled at her snowy throat, and a 
soft, beautiful pink in each smooth cheek. 

‘Her beauty is more perfect now than in her early girl- 
hood,” thought Judge Aubrey, as he came down the long 
oak grove to join her. 

She looked up at the sound of his footsteps, and the 
glad light in her large eyes was the dearest sight in the 
world to him. 

‘Well, Ethel, I bring you an order from my sister—a 
peremptory order to come into the world again. She is 
outraged at your persistent refusal to leave your solitude ; 
and, Ethel, it would please me very much to see you in 
society once more.” 

“‘T would do a great deal to please you,” she said, quite 
simply. 

‘Well, then, join my sister in her trip ; it will brighten 
you so; she is going to Paris, Rome, Naples, and wherever 
else your inclination may suggest. She expects to return 
next Fall. Don’t you think it would be pleasant ?” 

Ethel mused a little, and reluctantly consented. 

“The truth is,” she confessed, looking up brightly, ‘‘I 
cannot imagine myself enjoying anything away from you. 
You have spoiled me completely. I want to be always 
with you.” 

A glow of gladness swept over his face, and bending 
over her, he said, in quick, low tones: 

“Ethel, my darling, would it pain you to know I love 
you, that I have suffered through the hopelessness of that 
love for many years, and I am afraid to ask you, darling, 
to be my wife, for your happiness is more precious to me 
than my own, and I fear you would sacrifice it in consent- 
ing. Ethel, never let false kindness influence your an- 
swer if you cannot honestly give me the love I want.” 

Bravely she raised her flushed face to meet his anxious 
eyes. 

“Why do you wrong yonrself and me with such a 
thought ? You have all ‘the love that nature gave me,’ 
and how much that is I will prove to you when I am your 
wife.” 

With~a low “Thank God,” he drew her close to him, 
whispering : t 

‘My darling, I will make you happy.” 


Tax pith of qonversation does not consist in exhibiting 
your own superior knowledge on matters of small conse- 
quence, but in enlarging, improving, and correcting the 
information you possess by the authority of others. 
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“* Matpen, what are you seeking. 
As you sit by the river-side, 
Watching the bubbles breaking, 
Hearing the waters glide ?” 
“‘T am looking for hopes that perished 
Like bubbles that vanished in air; 
I listen for voices cherished, 
That I never again shall hear.” 


* Young man, what are you seeking, 
As you gaze on the lustrous night, 
Watching the meteors streaking 
The violet heavens with light ?” 
“T’m seeking to read the story 
Of life, with ité hopes and fears; 
Knowledge and power and glory, 
Love's passionate joys and tears.” 


“Old man, what are you seeking, 
As you sit in the churchyard lone, 
Bent o’er the bright flowers decking 
The grave with its cold headstone ?” 
“T’m seeking what Heaven is giving, 
The rest that the wearied ones crave: 
I’m seeking my dead that are living, 
As flowers grow out of the grave.” 
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Anovt the year 1650, in the Coal Yard, Drury Lane— 
‘‘ the last turning on the east side as you walk toward St. 
Giles’s ”—there was born one Eleanora, Eleanor, or Ellen 
Gwynn, or Gwin—‘‘a plebeian of the lowest rank”: so 
runs the more accepted account of the entrance into the 
world of Mr. Pepys’s “‘ pretty witty Nelly,” the most ad- 
mired comic actress of the Restoration, ‘‘erept the stage ”’ 
to become one of the many ‘“‘ misses ” of King Charles IT. 
A rival story, favored by certain of her noble descendants, 
to the effect that Nell Gwynn, her real name being Mar- 
garet Symcott, was born at Hereford, may be dismissed as 
of inferior credit; albeit local authority has been long 
wont to point out a mean building behind the Oak Inn of 
that cathedral city as-the birthplace of the actress. 

On the subject of her parentage tradition is absolutely 
silent ; nor is there much to be said concerning her educa- 
tion and early life. Her biographers have industriously 
raked for stray scraps of fact even in such refuse as the 
lampoons, the scurrilous verses, and street-songs of her 
period without, however, discovering much of worth or 
significance. From the unclean pages of the ‘‘ State Poems”’ 
it has been gathered that Nell Gwnn stepped from the 
‘*night-cellar ” in which she was born, to sel! fish in tho 
streets, to haunt tavern doors and windows as a ballad- 
singer, amazing the toping company within by the bright 
music of her fresh young voice ; to act as serving-girl in 
the flagitious establishment of a certain Madame Ross, and 
hind strong waters to the gallants and gentlemen, its fre- 
quenters and patrons; and afterward to figure as an 
orange-wench at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, vending 
refreshments to the audience of its pit, and interchanging 
with them much rough wit and broad impertinenee. 
Presently it is told that she was invited by Hart and Lacey, 
the leading players of the company, to abandon her basket 
of oranges and pippins and to mount on the stage ag an 
actress. 

John Lacy, the Roscius of “Evelyn,” was an admired 
comedian, very handsome of shape and feature, famous as 
Falstaff, es the Irishman Teague in Sir Robert Howard’: 
comedy of the ‘‘ Committee,” as Bayes in ‘‘ The Rehearsal.” 
Charles Hart, the great-nephew of Shakespeare, was now 
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of mature years, for he had appeared as a boy-actress some 
time before the Civil War closed the theatres, and had held 
a commission in the king’s army; he was a tragedian much 
applauded as Othello, as Amintor, as Arbaces, Alexander, 
Rollo, and Brutus. It was said of him that his action 
charmed the eye before his speech delighted the ear, that 
he gave importance to the most insignificant characters, 
and lent lustre to the dullest of parts. Ascandalous poem 
by Sir George Etherege, that ‘“‘satirical coxcomb,” as 
Macaulay calls him, counts Lacy and Hart among the ear- 
liest of the lovers of Nell Gwynn. It seems certain that 
from both she received instruction in the player’s art, 
learning, it may be, of the one how to play tragedy, and 
of the other how to shine m comedy. Her first essay 
upon the stage was made at the Theatre Royal early in 
1665. She appeared as Cydaria, the daughter of Monte- 
zuma, in Dryden’s new tragedy of ‘‘ The Indian Emperor ; 
Or, the Conquest of Mexico,” produced as a sort of sequel 
to the play of ‘‘The Indian Queen” he had written in 
conjunction with his brother-in-law, Sir Robert Howard. 
The conclusion of ‘‘ The Indian Queen” left but two of 
the dramatis persone surviving ; it was necessary, there- 
fore, to create various new characters for ‘‘ The Indian 
Emperor.” Oortez, with his Spaniards, appears, invading 
the kingdom of Montezuma, whose daughter, Cydaria, be- 
comes enamored of the conqueror, but finds a rival in 
Almeria, the daughter of Amezia, the deposed Queen of 
Mexico. Montezuma is defeated by the Spaniards, im- 
prisoned, and tortured upon the rack ; he is haunted by 
the ghost of Amexia “with a dagger in her breast”; 
finally he lays violent hands upon himself. The jealous 
Almeria stabs Cydaria, of whom Cortez has avowed him- 
self the lover. Hart appeared as Cortez, Mohun as Mon- 
tezuma, and Mrs. Marshall as Almeria. The tragedy is 
written in rhyme, the lines often jingling together meanly 
and trivially enough. Mr. Pepys criticises Nell Gwynn’s 
performance of Cydaria with some severity; but he is 
writing in 1667, and the success the actress had mean- 
while obtained in comedy may have prejudiced him 
against her tragic efforts. In August, 1667, he visits the 
King’s playhouse with Lord Brouncker and his mistress, 
to see ‘The Indian Emperor,” and notes the reappear- 
ance of Nell, at which he rejoices ; adding, however, that 
he was ‘‘most infinitely displeased with her being put to 
act the Emperor's daughter, a great and serious part which 
she does most basely.” And his opinion remains the 
same when he sees ‘‘The Indian Emperor” again, three 
months later, and pronounces it a good play, ‘‘ but not so 
good as people cry it up, I think ”; and headds, ‘‘ though, 
above all things, Nell’s ill-speaking of a great part made 
me mad.” 

Pepys’s first mention of the actress occurs under date 
the 8d April, 1665, when he records his visit to the Duke’s 
Theatre, to see the tragedy of ‘‘Mustapha,” by Lord 
Orrey, and notes: ‘All the pleasure of the play was, the 
King and my Lady Castlemaine were there, and pretty, 
witty Nelly, at the King’s house, and the younger Mar- 
shall sat néxt us, which pleased me mightily.” Of her 
acting he gives no account whatever, until December in 
the following year, when the Hon. James Howard's 
‘‘English Monsieur” was presented: ‘‘A mighty pretty 
play, very witty and pleasant,” writes Pepys; ‘‘and the 
women do very well, but above all little Nelly, that I am 
mightily pleased with the play, and much with the house, 
more than ever I expected ; the women doing better than 
ever I expected, and very fine women.” Pepys was ‘in 
pain to be seen,” however, and, as he confesses, ‘hid 
himself.” The theatres had for some time been closed,” 
because of the greet plague, and were but just open again. 
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Nell Gwynn, it has been assumed, played Lady Wealthy 
in the comedy, her friends, Hart and Lacy, appearing as 
Wellbred and Frenchiove. Two months later Pepys wit- 
nessed her performance in “The Humorous Lieutenant ” 
of Beaumont and Fletcher: ‘‘A most pretty woman, who 
acted the great part of Celia to-day very fine, and did it 
well.” His friend, Mrs. Knip, the actress, introduced 
him and his party behind the scenes ; he was presented to 
Nell Gwynn. “I kissed her, and so did my wife,” he re- 
cords, ‘“‘and a mighty pretty soul she is.” He staid to 
see a dance rehearsed for the morrow’s performance of Sir 
John Suckling’s ‘‘Goblins,” and returned home much 
gratified with his entertainment, and ‘‘ specially kissing of 
Nelly,” he is careful to add. In March, 1667, he is de- 
lighted with Nell’s personation of Florimel, the maid of 
honor in Dryden’s comedy of ‘Secret Love; Or, The 
Maiden Queen.”,.. He never hopes to see the like done 
again by man or woman. ‘So great performance of a 
comical part was never, I believe, in the world before, as 
Nell do this, both as a mad girl, then most and best of all 
when she comes in like a young gallant, and hath the mo- 
tions and cartiage of a spark the most that I ever saw any 
man have.” The comedy is well supplied with lively dia- 
logue, and the part of Florimel seems to have been ex- 
pressly devised for Nell Gwynn. The description of the 
beauty of Florimel by the courtier Celadon is, perhaps, to 
be accepted as a portrayal of the actress. He credits her 
with “‘an oval face, clear skin, hazel eyes, thick brown 
eyebrows and hair. . . . a turned up nose that gives an 
air to her.” “Oh!” he addresses her, ‘‘I find Iam more 
and more in love with you: a full nether lip, an out- 
mouth, that makes mine water at it ; the bottom of your 
cheeks a little dlub, and two dimples when you smile. 
For your stature, ‘tis well, and for your wit, twas given 
you by one that knew it had been thrown away upon an 
ill face. Come, you are handsome, there’s no denying 
it.” To trick Celadon and his mistresses Olinda and 
Sabina, Florimel presently assumes male dress, and moeks 
the airs and gracas of the gallants of the time. “If 
clothes and a bunne mine will take ’em, I shall do’t,” she 
soliloquizes. ‘‘Save you, Monsieur Florimel/ Faith, 
methinks you are a very jaunty fellow, poudré el ajusté as 
well as the best of them. I can manage the little comb, 
set my hat, shake my garniture, toss about my empty 
noddle, walk with a courant slur, and at every step peck 
down my head. If I should be mistaken for some cour- 
tier now, ,pray where's the,difference ?” The comedy is 
remarkable for containing but three male characters to 
eight female. 

Pepys witnesses again and again the representation of 
** Secret Love,” and never fails to register anew his de- 
light at Nelly’s efforts as Florimel, although upon one oc- 
casion he considers that Nelly’s dancing has been excelled 
by the jig accomplished by Moll Davis in boy’s clothes at 
the Duke’s Theatre. On Mayday morning, 1666, he is 
gratified by observing the actress ‘‘in her smock sleeves 
and bodice,” standing at the door of her lodgings m 
Drury Lane—a street of some consideration and fashion in 
those times ; she is looking on while the milkmaids danee, 
according to custom, with garlands upon their pails, to 
the music of a fiddle. Two months later, and he is 
troubled to learn that my Lord Buckhurst “‘ hath got Nell 
away from the King’s house, and gives her £100 a year” ; 
she has sent her parts to the house, and has resolved to act 
no more. She has left London, it seems, for Epsom, and 
is lodged there next door to the King’s Head, keeping 
‘‘merry house” there with his lordship and Sir Charles 
Sedley. ‘‘Poor girl, I pity her,” writes Mr. Pepy: ; 


‘but more the loss of her at the King’s house.” She 
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was an actress, and what could be expected of an actress ? 
In little more than a month, however, Nelly has returned 
to her theatrical duties, and resumed her original charac- 
ter of Cydaria, in ‘The Indian Emperor.” It is told of 
her that she is now very poor and neglected ; that Lord 
Buckhurst has scornfully abandoned her, and that she 
has lost the favor of my Lady Castlemaine, who had been 
formerly a great friend to her. In October she was play- 
ing the heroine of ‘ Flora’s Vagaries,” and appearing as 
Alizia in Lord Orrey’s tragedy of ‘‘ The Black Prince.” 
Mr. Pepys was again taken behind the scenes by his 
friend, Mrs. Knip, and even admitted to the women’s re- 
tiring-room, where he found Nelly all unready, dressing 
herself, and pronounced her very pretty, prettier even 
than he had thought. 
galed with 
fruit, and gives 
Knip her cues 
and hears her 
recite her part 
in “Flora’s 
Vagaries.’’ 
“But Lord,” 
he writes, ‘‘to 
see how they 
were painted 
would make a 
man mad, and 
did make me 
loathe them !” 
He was much 
shocked, too, 
at the license 
of speech pre- 
vailing behind 
the curtain, at 
the base com- 
pany of men, 
and how poor 
their clothes 
really were, 
and yet what 
a show they 
made on the 
stage by 
candlelight! 
“To see how 
Nelly cursed 
for having so 
few people in 
the pit was pretty,” he observes. There was but a 
thin house; a new play at the Duke’s Theatre had 
drawn away the audience of the King’s. In Decem- 
ber her ‘‘mad part” in James Howard’s comedy, ‘‘The 
Mad Couple,” was thought by Mr. Pepys to be “ excel- 
lently done” ; and he notes it as a miracle to him “to 


think how ill she do any serious part, as in the other day, | 


just like a fool or a changeiing, and in a mad part do 
beyond imitation almost.” She had been attempting a 
serious character in the revived play of ‘‘ The Surprisal,” 
by Sir Robert Howard, ‘which she spoils,” as it seemed 
to Pepys. 

Of Nell Gwynn’s acting Pepys makes no further men- 
tion ; although he observes upon her unseemly conduct as 
ore of the audience in January, 1669. ‘‘ My wife and I 
went to the King’s playhouse, and there saw the ‘Island 
Princess ’— the first time I ever saw it, and it is a pretty 
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jade Nell came and sat in the next box—a bold, merry 
slut, who lay laughing there upon people, and with a 
comrade of the Duke’s house that came in to see the play.” 
It is certain, however, that in 1668 she undertook the 
pathetic part of Bellaris in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
‘* Philaster,” and represented Jacinthain Dryden’s ‘‘ Even- 
ing’s Love, or the Mock Astrologer,” an ad&ptation from 
In 1669 she was the Valeria of Dryden's 
““Tyrannic Love”; she was the Almahide of his ‘‘Con- 
quest of Granada” in 1670. 

It was in January, 1668, that Pepys learnt for the first 
time that the King had sent for Nell Gwynn—for Charles 


| IL. sent for mistresses as other monarchs sent for minis- 


He sits in the scene-room, is re- | 
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ters. Mr. Pepys expresses his regret upon the occasion, 
and “can hope for no good to the state from having a 
prince so de- 
voted to his 
pleasure.” In 
the previous 
October Pepys 
had been told 
of the falling 
out of Nelly 
with her sister- 
actresses, the 
Marshalls. It 
seems _ that 
Beck Marshall 
had taunted 
Nelly with 
being the mis- 
tress of my 


Lord Buck- 
hurst; Nelly 
had _ retorted 


that, although 
she had served 
at Madame 
Ross’s, she was 
**but one man’s 
mistress,’’ 
which was 
more than Beck 
Marshall could 
say; for, 
“though a 
Presbyter’s 
praying daugh- 
ter,” her char- 
acter for mo- 
rality and continence was reproachable enough. The 
Marshalls were understood to be the daughters of Stephen 
Marshall, the Presbyterian minister, of whom an account 
is furnished in Neal’s ‘‘ History of the Puritans.” 

If Nelly spoke truth, her reputation may perhaps be 
spared any scandal as to her relations with her fellow- 
players Hart and Lacy. Upon the stage Hart was so 
often required to figure as her lover that a belief may have 
prevailed—not unusual in such circumstances—to the effect 
that he maintained the character both within and without 
the theatre. It is also difficult to credit the popular story 
that Mrs. Knight, celebrated as a singer, and a favorite of 
the King’s, had been sent by Charles with overtures to 
Nell Gwynn, but that Lord Buckhurst had refused to re- 
sign his mistress unless the large sums he had lavished 
upon her were repaid, and until he received the royal 
promise that the Earldom of Middlesex should be conferred 


good play, many good things being in it, and a good | upon him. Apparently the actress had been abandoned 
scene of a town on fire. We sat in an upper box, and the | by Lord Buckhurst some months before she obtained the 
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favor of the King. His lordship was direct heir to the 
Earldom of Dorset, and was not created Baron Cranfield 
and Earl of Middlesex until 1675, after the death in the 
previous year of his maternal uncle Lionel, the last of the 
Cranfields, Earls of Middlesex. Lord Buckhurst had in- 
herited his uncle’s estates, and the King might reasonably 
confer upon him his uncle’s titles without any bargaining 
and sale of Nell Gwynn disgracing the transaction. 

The nobleman’s 
youth had been 
profligate ‘enough, 
yet, as Macaulay 
writes, ‘‘In_ the 
midst of follies and 
vices, his courage- 
ous spirit, his fine 
understanding, and 
his natural good- 
ness of heart had 
been conspicuous.” 
He is one of the 
‘“‘Noble Authors” 
of Horace Walpole, 
who says of him 
that ‘‘he was the 
finest gentleman of 
the voluptuous 
court of Charles IT. 
and in the gloomy 
one of King Wil- 
liam. 4 He had as 
much wit as his 
first master, or his 
contemporaries 
Buckingham and 
Rochester, without 
the royal want of 
feeling, the duke’s 
want of principles, 
or the earl’s want 
of thought ..... 
He was not free 
from the failing of 
humanity, but he 
had the tenderness 
of it too, which 
made everybody ex- 
cuse whom eyvery- 
body loved.” Bur- 
net, in his ‘“ His- 
tory of his Own 
Times,” while ap- 
plauding the gener- 
ous and bountiful 
nature of Buck- 
hurst, lays stress 
upon his indolence and phlegm. ‘‘ He was so lazy that, 
though the King seemed to court him to be a favorite, he 
would not give himself the trouble that belonged to that 
post. He hated the court and despised the King when 
he saw he was neither generous nor tender-hearted.”” This 
was scarcely the man to sell his mistress, or to exact 
terms for his surrender of her—even to a king. 

In the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont a descrip- 
tion occurs of the visit of Queen Catherine to Tunbridge 
Wells—‘‘the place of all Europe the most rural and 
simple, and yet at the same time the most entertaining 
and agreeable.”’ The Queen, ‘confining in the bottom of 
her heart that grief and uneasiness she could not over- 
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come,” had perceived that Miss Frances Therésa Stewart, 
the granddaughter of the first Lord Blantyre, ‘‘triumph- 
antly possessed the affections of the Kiug.” Either that 
there might be no intermission in the diversions of the 


| place, or “to retort upon Miss Stewart by the presence of 


Nell Gwynn part of the uneasiness she felt from hers,” 
the Queen had sent for the players from London to per- 


: form at Tunbridge. 


It was said, indeed, that Miss Stewart would have 
been Queen of England ‘‘had the King been as free 
to give his hand as he was to surrender his heart.” 
To conciliate her, or to try whether jealousy was not 
the real occasion of her coyness, he even attempted 
certain reforms: ‘‘ the Nell Gwynns, the Miss Davises, 
and the joyous train of singers and dancers in his 
Majesty’s theatre were all dismissed.” These sacri- 
fices availed not, however,‘‘ for it was at this time 
that the Duke of Richmond took it into his head 
either to marry her or die in the attempt.” The mar- 
riage was solemn- 
ized in March, 1667. 
The King was 
deeply incensed ; 
he consoled himself 
apparently by re- 
calling his actresses 
and the joyous 
train of singers and 
dancers. De Gram- 
mont gives few 
dates; but Pepys 
notes on July 22d, 
1666, ‘‘the Queen 
and maids of honor 
are at Tunbridge.” 
On the 31st he re- 
cords, ‘“‘the Court 
empty, the King 
being gone to Tun- 
bridge and the 
Duke of York a- 
hunting.” 

In his ‘‘ History 
of the Stage,” Curl] 
says that Nell 
Gwynn first capti- 
vated the King by 
her manner of de- 
livering the epi- 
logue to Dryden's 
‘“Tyrannic Love ; 
Or, The Royal Mar- 
tyr.” The tragedy 
was founded upon 
the story of the 
martyrdom of St. 
Catherine, by way of compliment to Catherine of Bra- 
ganza. Nell Gwynn personated Valeria, the daughter of 
Maximin, tyrant of Rome. In the last act, before her 
dagger can be wrested from her, Valeria twice stabs 
herself. She has been compelled to give her hand to 


iT] 


| Placidius, but she loves Porphyrius. Dying, she appeals 


to him :.. Have I not yet deserved thee, now I die ? 


Is Berenice still more fair than I? 

Porphyrius, do not swim before my sight ; 
Stand still, and let me, let me aim aright. 
Stand still but while thy poor Valeria dies, 
And sighs her soul into her lover's eyes,” 


Before the curtain falls, however, the epilogue is directed 
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to be “spoken by Mrs. Ellen, when she was to be carried | 
off dead by the bearers.” She rudely bids them hold 
while she addresses the audience: 


“I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye; 
I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 
Sweet ladies, be not frightened. I'll be civil; 
I’m what I was, a little harmless devil... . 
To tell you true, I walk because I die 
Out of my calling in a tragedy. 
O Poet, damned dull poet, who could prove 
So senseless! to make Nelly die for love; 
Nay, what’s yet worse, to kill me in the prime 
Of Easter Term, in tart and cheese-cake time... . 
As for my epitaph, when I am gone 
I'll trust no poet, but will write my own. 
‘Here Nelly lies, who, though she lived a slattern, 
Yet died a princess, acting in St. Cath’rin!’” 


A dramatist can seldom have taken more pains to ridicule 
the catastrophe of his own tragedy. Upon a previous oc- 
casion, in the epilogue to Sir Robert Howard’s ‘‘ Great 
Favorite ; Or, The Duke of Lerma,” the actress had in- 
formed the audience of her dislike of tragic characters : 


“I know you in your hearts 
Hate serious plays, as I do serious parts.” 


That she ‘‘lived a slattern,” as Dryden’s epilogue states, 
seems to be generally admitted. Even after she had 
quitted the stage ‘‘she continued to hang on her clothes 
with her usual negligence,” writes one of her biographers, 
while he adds, ‘‘ but whatever she did became her.” 

It has been said of Dryden that he “highly favored” 
Nell Gwynn; that he gave her “showy and fantastic 
parts” in his comedies, and ‘‘ played her at the King” 
with a view, presumably, to his own advancement at 
court. But the success of the actress in his “ Florimel ” 
may reasonably have induced the poet to secure her ser- 
vices for other of his numerous productions ; and, after 
all, she seems to have appeared in four only of his plays, 
two of them being tragedies, and her efforts in serious 
parts were, probably, no more approved by the general 
public than by Mr. Pepys and herself. The applause 
bestowed upon her delivery of the comic epilogue to 
his ** Tyrannic Love” no doubt prompted Dryden to in- 
trust her with a comic prologue to his poetic play of 
‘‘The Conquest of Granada,” in which she represented 
the heroine Al/mahide. At the Duke’s Theatre the come- 
dian Nokes had excited great laughter by caricaturing the 
new fashions introduced by the suite of the Duchess of 
Orleans, and assuming a broad waistbelt and a hat of pro- 
digious size. This proceeding had not only afforded the 
town “ wonderful delight,” but had secured success for a 
very indifferent play—possibly Caryl’s “ Sir Solomon ; Or, 
The Cautious Coxcomb,” an adaptation from the French 
of Moliére. By way of ridiculing Nokes’s triumph, Nell 
Gwynn, at the instance of Dyrden, appeared in a more ex- 
travagant waistbelt, and in a still larger hat, ‘‘of the cir- 
sumference of a hinder coach wheel,” and delivered her 
prologue as from beneath the shadow of an umbrella 


“This jest was first of the other house’s making, 
And, five times tried, has never failed of taking: 
For ’twere a shame a poet should be killed 
Under the shelter of so broad a shield. 

This is that hat whose very sight did win ye, 

To laugh and clap as though the devil were in ye. 
As then for Nokes, so now I hope you'll be 

So dull, to laugh once more for love of me.” 


The drollery of all this has lost its force, and perhaps a 
good deal of its intelligibility ; but in its own day the 
success of the joke was very great indeed. ‘‘ The whole 
theatre,” we are told, “‘ was in a convulsion of applause ; 


nay, the very actors giggled, a circumstance none had 
observed before. As for the King, his amusement was se 
excessive that he wanted little of being suffocated with 
laughter.” ‘The serious play, however, could not but 
suffer from this merry prologue. Nell Gwynn’s Alma- 
hide, Queen of Granada, had little chance of appealing 
successfully to the sympathies of the audience. The 
actress in her waistbelt and large hat must have completely 
effaced her personation of Dryden’s heroine. 

On the 8th of May, 1670, was born in her apartments in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Nell Gwynn’s first son, Charles 
Beauclerk, to be created Earl of Burford in 1676, and 
Duke of St. Alban’s in 1684. The King, after what 
seemed to be an interval of doubt and reluctance, acknow- 
ledged himself the father of the child; there were not 
wanting critics who expressed incredulity on the subject. 
The poet Otway is said to have been appointed tutor te 
Charles Beanclerk. In 1671 a second son was born to 
Nell Gwynn at her house in Pall Mall—James Beauclerk, 
who died at Paris in 1680. After tlie birth of her first 
child the actress returned to the stage to personate Alma- 
hide. In the epilogue to the play allusion was made to 
the delay which had occurred in producing it because of 
the “‘sickness” of the female performers—so many of 
them had become mothers just at that time! It seems 
likely that upon the birth of her second son Nell Gwynn 
resolved upon retirement from the theatre. The records 
of the time in relation to the drama are so scanty and im- 
perfect, however, that the fact cannot be confidently 
stated. Genest, indeed, in his “ History of the Stage,” 
holds that Nell Gwynn resumed her profession in 1677, 
and appeared at the Dorset Garden Theatre as Angelica 
Bianca in Mrs. Behn’s “ Rovers ; Or, The Banished Cava- 
liers ;” as Astrea in ‘‘ The Constant Nymph ; Or, The Ram- 
bling Shepherd,” a pastoral eomedy by a person of quality, 
and as Thailestris in the tragedy of ‘‘ The Siege of Baby- 
lon,” by Samuel Pordage. In the following year, as ho 
judges, she played at the same theatre Lidy Knowell in 
Mrs. Behn’s comedy of “Sir Patient Fancy,” and Lady 
Squeamish in Otway’s “‘ Friendship in Fashion”; and in 
1682 he credits her with returning to the Theatre Royal 
to play Sunzmire in Southerne’s “‘ Loyal Brothers,” and 
Queen Elizabeth in Banks’s ‘‘ Unhappy Favorite.” 

The authority for certain of these statements is the 
“Roscius Anglicanus” of Downes, first published in 
1708 ; and Davies in his ‘‘ Dramatic Miscellanies ” accepts 
as sufliciently proved the supposition of Nell Gwynn’s 
stay upon the stage until the year 1682, when Hart re- 
tired, and the rival companies of the King’s and the Duke’s 
Theatres were united. Some confusion may have arisen, 
however, from misprinting the name of the actress whe 
performed from 1677 to 1682, and who has been taken te 
be Nell Gwynn. : 

The name appears in different forms as Gwyn, Wyn 
and Quyn. Now, when in 1668 Nell Gwynn played the 
Jacintha of Dryden’s comedy, ‘‘ An Evening’s Love,” a 
certain Mrs. Quin, in the first instance, represented Jacin- 
tha’s cousin, Donna Aurelia—the part being afterward 
assigned to Mrs. Marshall. May not this Mrs. Quin be 
the actress who flourished after Nell Gwynn’s retirement 
in 1670, and who has been mistaken for her? In the 
printed books of the plays in which she certainly per- 
formed, Nell Gwynn is usually described as ‘‘ Mrs. Ellen 
Gwynn "—as though to distinguish her from some other 
performer. Moreover, several of the parts assigned to 
her between 1677 and 1682 could not have suited her in 
the least—were altogether “ out of her line,” as the players 
say. Would the audience have tolerated her perform- 
ance of Queen Elizabeth, of the Amazonian Thalesiris, of 
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such a raving, ranting tragedy queen as Southerne’s 
Sunamire/ An actress of robust proportions, of majestic 
presence, was surely indispensable to these impersona- 
tions. Lady Squeamish and Lady Knowell, described as 
‘‘an affected, learned woman,” are rather elderly charac- 
ters. Lady Knoweil, indeed, is the mother of Lodwick 
Knowell, ‘‘ designed to marry Sir Credulous Easy, a foolish 
Devonshire knight, but in love with Leander, nephew to 
Sir Patient Fancy.” Nell Gwynn’s physical attributes 
disqualified her for such characters. She was of low sta- 
ture, of plump form, with the smallest foot in the world. 
Her pictures do not agree well together. Of those col- 
lected in the National Portrait Exhibition of 1866 the late 
Mr. O'Neil, A.R.A., wrote that, like the portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots, they seemed to be drawn from the paint- 
ers’ fancy rather than from nature. One was fair; a 
second was dark, with thin lips; a third boasted thick 
lips, and resembled the Garrick Club Picture, which no 
one believed to be authentic. It was discovered subse- 
quently that a painting from Windsor Castle, purporting 
to represent Nell Gwynn—seated, her right hand resting 
on & lamb, with a view of Windsor in the background— 
was, in truth, a portrait of Mary of Modena, the Queen of 
James II. There has been agreement, however, that she 
was delicately featured, of fair complexion, with red or 
auburn hair, and ‘‘remarkably lively eyes, but so small 
that they became almost invisible when she laughed.” A 
bust of hers was to beseen late in the last century at what 
had been her country house at Bagnigge Wells. 

And the position oecupied by the actress in relation to 
the King has to be considered. Could he have permitted 
the mother of the child he had acknowledged, and cre- 
ated Earl of Burford, to return tothe stage? At Burford 
House, Windsor, her ‘‘ gorgeous country residence,” she 
lived after a madly extravagant fashion. Could she have 
descended from her grandeur to play inferior parts on the 
Dorset Garden stage, to strut and fret amid the fumes of 
tallow candles, to win the applause of prentices and foot- 
men ? 

Bishop Burnet, describing her as ‘the indiscreetest 
and wildest creature that ever was af a court,” says that 
the King never treated her ‘‘ with the decencies of a mis- 
tress.” At first the King had refused her application for 
an allowance of £500 a year; however, within four years 
she had obtained from him gifts to the amount of £60,000. 
Subsequently an annual payment to her of £6,000 was 
charged upon the Excise, with an additional £8,000 for the 
expenses of her son. 

According to Peter Cunningham she lived in 1670 on 
the east end, north side of Pall Mall; but this could have 
been for a few months only, after the birth of her first 
child ; for in the following year she was to be found in a 
house on the south side, afterward rebuilt, known as 
No. 79, and occupied by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. There was a mount or ter- 
race walk in the garden at the back looking into the royal 
garden. Evelyn writes, under date March 5th, 1671: ‘I 
thence walked with him (Charles IT.) through St. James’s 
Park to the gardens, where I both saw and heard a very 
familiar discourse between [the King] and Mrs. Nellie, as 
they called an impudent comedian, she looking out of her 
garden on a terrace at the top of the wall, and [the King] 
standing on the green walk undcr it. I was heartily sorry 
at this scene. Thence the King walked to the Duchess of 
Cleveland, another lady of pleasure and curse of our 
nation.” 

Pennat describes her house in Pall Mall as “the first 
good one on the left hand of St. James's Square, as we 
enter from Pall Mall.” The back room on the ground 


floor was, he writes, ‘‘ within memory entirely of looking- 
glass, as was said to have been the ceiling ; over the chim- 
ney was her picture, and that of her sister was in a third 
room.” The freehold of the house was conveyed to her 
under virtue of a special Act of Parliament ; she had de- 
clined a lease. Upon her death the freehold was soli, 
and for some time remained the property of the Walde- 
grave family. 

The virtuous Evelyn had good reason to be shocked at 
the profligacy of the Court, at the general license of the 
times. Even in 1654 he had observed with indignation 
that the women had begun to paint their faces, ‘‘ formerly 
a most ignominious thing, and used only by’ the most in- 
famous of characters. In 1662 he noted that it was the vogue 
to describe as ‘‘misses” a certain worthless class of 
women. 

In 1682 he writes of a great banquet of sweetmeats and 
music given to the ambassador from Morocco in the 
Duchess of Portsmouth’s glorious apartments at White- 
hall. Among the company was “Nelly,” and “cattle of 
that sort,” says Evelyn, ‘‘as splendid as jewels and excess 
of bravery could make them.” He next mentions Nelly 
when he writes of the King’s death on 6th February, 1685, 
in the 36th year of his reign and 54th of his age, and tells 
how the dying monarch ‘“‘ entreated the Queen to pardon 
him (not without cause),” and how he ‘spake to the 
Duke to be kind to the Duchess of Cleveland, and espe- 
cially Portsmouth, and that Nelly might not starve.” 

She was the most popular of all the royal “cattle,” the 
most acceptable tothe nation. Her ‘‘ plebeian birth ” was, 
perhaps, counted in her favor ; her charms as an actress 
were remembered; her good spirits, her sauciness, the 
breadth and force of her wit, her impulsive generosity, 
her irresistible beauty, these commended her to the gen- 
eral regard. She»was loudly condemned, and yet she was 
greatly applauded. She was a constant diversion to the 
King because of her liveliness of manner and her powers 
of mimicry ; he was said to have loved her to the last— 
and she long continued to amuse the public. She left 
her debts to be paid by those who came after her, out of 
what funds they could find, but she was credited with 
many charitable actions. It is, as Peter Cunningham 
says, ‘‘a pleasant tradition ”— perhaps it is nothing more 
—that she materially assisted in the founding of Chelsea 
Hospital. She is said to have left money to the ringers of 
St. Martin’s Church, where she lies buried, to be ex- 
pended in roast mutton and Beer ; and in her will she re- 
quested her son, the Duke of St. Alban’s, to lay out 
twenty pounds yearly in relieving the poor debtors con- 
fined in Whitecross Street prison. She was not as were 
certain of her rivals: she was English-born, and a Pro- 
testant ; and she avowed with curious frankness her lowly 
origin and her lack of moral character. She fought with 
the other women of her class, and often triumphed, bear- 
ing away from them the King’s favor. 

In one of her letters Madame de Sévigné describes Nell 
Gwynn’s contests with Mademoiselle Kerouaille, after- 
ward the Duchess of Portsmouth: ‘‘The actress is as 
haughty as mademoiselle; she insults her, she makes 
grimaces at her, she attacks her, she frequently steals the 
King from her, and boasts when he gives her the prefer- 
ence. She is young, indiscreet, confident, wild, and of an 
agreeable humor. She sings, she dances, she acts her 
part with a good grace. She has a son by the King, and 
hopes to have him acknowledged.” Her Protestantism 
was not, perhaps, very deep-rooted, or she found it neces- 
sary to conciliate James I1., lest he should overlook his 
brother’s injunction and allow her to starve. Evelyn 
writes in 1486: ‘‘ Dryden, the famous play-writer, and hs 
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two sons, and Mrs. Nelly, miss to the late ——, were said 
to go to mass ; such proselytes were no great loss to the 
Church.’ 

Nell Gwynn did not survive to witness the fall of King 
James II. She died, in her house in Pall Mall, of an apo- 
plectic attack, November, 1687, having suffered in the pre- 
ceding March from a seizure of the same nature. It was 
said of her that she made an edifying ending, expressing 
much penitence for her many sins. Apparently she had 
made peace with the Church of England. 


Dr. Tennison, | 


Vicar of St. Martin’s, and afterward Archbishop of Canter- | 


bury, preached her funeral sermon. At a later date, to 
impede the doctor's preferment, Lord Jersey brought for- 
ward at court the fact of his discourse over the grave of 
the actress. ‘‘ What then ?” demanded Queen Mary, with 
some discomposure of manner: ‘I have heard before of 


| 


ity.” The author of the Apology for his own life was 
defending the actress against what he conceived to be the 
attacks of that ‘‘ mitred historian’ of his ‘Own Time,” 
Bishop Burnet. 


THE CHILD CRITIC. 


JOHANN HetnricH von DanneckeER, the German sculp- 
tor, worked for eight years upon his statue of Christ. At 
the end of two years he called a little girl into his studio, 
and pointing to the figure, asked : ‘‘ Who is that ?” The 
child replied, ‘‘ A great person.” The artist turned away 
disheartened. ‘‘I have failed,’ said he. ‘‘I'll_ begin 
He did so; and, after some years of patient 
labor he once again brought the same little maiden before 
the statue. ‘‘Who is it now?” he inquired. After a 


anew.” 


BETTER MEANT THAN EXPRESSED. 
HOsTEss : ** What Sun you seem to be having down there, Captain Smiley ! I wish you all sat at this end 
of the table!” 


this matter. It is a sign that the poor woman died peni- 
tent. For if I can read a man’s heart through his looks, 


had she not made a pious and a Christian end, the doctor | 


could never have been induced to speak well of her.” 
Certainly there was nothing to be gained in 1687 by prais- 
ing dead King Charles’s dead mistress. Cibber claimed 
to express the ‘‘common fame” of Nell Gwynn, which in 
his memory had not been doubted, when he stated that 
she had less to be laid to her charge ‘‘ than any other of 
the ladies in the same state of preferment.”’ Her frailty 
was to be admitied with remembrance of ‘all the disad- 
vantages of her rank and education.”” She was faithful to 
her royal lover, she never meddled in matters of serious 
moment, nor was the tool of working politicians, and was 
‘“‘as visibly distinguished by her particular inclination to 
the King as her rivals were by their titles and grandeur.” 
Cibber had been ‘“‘ unquestionably informed” that in the 
last hours of her life the fair offender's repentance “‘ ap- 
peared in all the contrite symptoms of a Christian sincer- 
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long, silent gaze, she bowed her head in adoration, and 
with tears in her eyes, answered, “It is He who said, 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me.’” Then Dan- 
necker knew that his work was a success. 


SuERDAN once handled, with considerable irony, Clif- 
ford, a lawyer, who had made some strong comments 
upon his (Sheridan’s) political conduct, to which he 1 
plied: ‘‘ As to the lawyer who has honored me with so 
much abuse, Ido not know how to answer him, as I am 
no great proficient in the language or manners of St. 
But one thing I can say of him, and it is in his 
favor: I scarcely expect you will believe me, but I pledge 
my word to the fact that once, if not twice, but once most 
assuredly, I did meet him in the company of gentlemen. 


Giles’s. 


Tere are many who know their own wisdom ; but 
there are few who know their own folly, 
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THE BURIED PORTRAIT. 


SONG OF JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


By ORAM BAILFY. 


STRIKE no more the chords of sorrow, 
Let the strains be wild and high; 
Fitting for a chieftain’s daughter, 
At the hour when death is nigh. 
Think not that I fear or falter; 
I—the child of conquering sire 
Dread not death, but go rejoicing 
To the sacrificial fire. 


All our wailing now is over 
On the barren mountain’s side, 
Vigil with my maidens keeping, 
Weeping would not be denied ; 
But within the bowers of Mizpeh 
Let the harp and timbrel sound, 
As they greet a conquering hero 
As they greet a victor crowned, 


THE 


BURIED 


Weep not, father! Well thou lov’st me, 
Deeper far thy pain thun mine; 

Think not that our parting’s endless; 
Bow thee to the will Divine. 

‘Midst the flowers of Eden meeting. 
When thy childless days are o’er, 
Bright with heavenly joy I'll sing thee 

Sweeter music than of yore. 


Let the tearful maids of Ammon 
Weep for those whom thou hast slain ; 
Wives of Rabbath mourn their husbands 
Lying dead on Moab’s plain; 
3ut for me the song of triumph— 
As thou led’st thy warriors, now, 
Father, lead me ferth undaunted, 
Keep thy faith, and keep thy vow. 


PORTRAIT. 


By Lapy Durrus Harpy. 


Down from the pretty cottage by the hillside, slowly 
sauntering through the wild woods, came a dainty lady, 
Eunice Gray. She was in the full flower of beautiful 
womanhood—fair - complexioned, tall and slight, with 
cherry-red lips and auburn, gold-tinted hair, and eyes of 
the heavens’ own blue. 

She was evidently occupied with pleasant thoughts, and 
had none to spare for things round her. She walked 
swiftly and looked straight before her, with happy smiles 
upon her face, and a soft love-light kindling in her eyes. 
She was crowned with the splendor of love in its fullest 
glory. 

He was coming—he who was the world’s one man to her 
was coming. In one short month she would be his wife, 
and they would be parted never any more ! 

She had scarcely reached the end of the wood, and stood 
a moment leaning on the stile which led into the winding 
lane, when the tall, broad figure of a man came swinging 
along the road. It was Lieutenant Guy Mackenzie, the 
husband-elect of Eunice Gray. 

They were a superb pair, well matched, the world 
would say, as they turned and walked back together 
through the wood. 

He was a soldier, every inch of him, with well-knit 
limbs and a strong, fearless face. 
you felt instinctively that it could never flinch in front of 
danger, either moral or physical, and that there would be 
nothing weak or half-hearted in any of his doings. 

His energies had never been frittered away in petty pas- 
sions or fleeting fancies for womankind, and his love, 
the pure, concentrated love of his nfanhood, was given to 


Eunice Gray, who walked beside him now, the proudest | 
and happiest woman in all the shire ; happy, for she had | 
| can only whip up the shallow waters, and catch what we 


set herself to win this man, aud had won him in the face 
of many difficulties—won him against his will, but never- 
theless won him, body and soul. He had not a thought 
of the present, a hope of the future, apart from her, and 
she was satisfied—her prize was safe. 

They did not talk much as they sauntered on, the bud- 
ding green above their heads, and the sun-shadows dancing 
beneath their feet, enjoying that silence that to such a 
pair of lovers is more eloquent than speech. 

*‘Let us take another turn—don’t go in yet,” he said, 
as they approached the house. ‘I feel as though I were 
living in dreamland,” he added, after a moment's pause, 
looking with admiring eyes upon her fair face. ‘“ Itseems 


! 


As you looked upon ft | 


| he answered. 


| grown dark and stern. 


almost impossible that J am really going to be married, 
and—to you, my Eunice! Eunice !—the sweetest name 
that ever love grew weary of !” 

The words lingered lovingly on his lips. 

A slow, soft smile parted her lips, as she lifted her eyes 
and answered him : 

**And you have never a doubt, Guy—no misgivings ? 
Yon are sure I shall make you happy—quite sure ?” 

“Sure 2? No. Sure we can be of nothing; but with 
God’s grace, I believe so !” 

Again they walked on in silence for 2 moment ; then 
she said, reflectively : 

**T wonder how you first came to care for me! You 
know,” she added, playfully, ‘‘the world set you down 
a3 & Woman-scorner.” 

‘“The poor, blind old world,” he answered, smiling, “is 
like a garruious gossip, and slanders where it cannot 
understand. No, Inever was a ‘ woman-scorner ’—no man 
worth living can be that—but I was never willing to be a 
woman’s victim, the prey of a coquette, who angles for 
admiration, entangles a man’s affections, catches his 
heart, plays with it and—throws it away, no matter if it 
be a great and a noble heart, or one as mean and shallow 


| as her own; all have the same fate. This is the kind of 


woman I do not scorn—I simply despise !” 

Ennice Gray winced under his grave words. She could 
not bear to hear him talk in this wise, and tried to turn 
his thoughts into a lighter channel. 

‘‘T think you are rather hard on us poor women, 
Guy,” she said, gayly. ‘‘ You have a dozen excitements 
to our one, so you need not grudge us our one poor little 
pastime. You go fishing in the wide world, and throw 
your line where you please—in river, stream or sea. We 


can. Naturally, we throw the small fry back into the 
stream ; but if we hook a salmon—well, we may play 
with him a little ; but if we land him at last we are satis- 
fied, and fish no more.” 

‘*T don’t like to hear you say we, even in jest, Eunice,’ 
‘As though you had ever been guilty of 
such weak, wicked sins !” 

‘** How harshly you speak, and how stern you look !” 
she exclaimed, glancing up in his face, which had, indeed, 
** Any one would think you kad 
suffered by somebody’s heartless coquetry !” 

“‘ And I have suffered,” he answered, speaking in a low, 
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grave voice. ‘‘I suppose you have never heard of a sad 
tragedy which happened in our family about three years 
ago? How should you, indeed? such things startle the 
world, are talked of for an hour and forgotten. Well, I’ll 
tell it to you now, and I think it will account for my 
bitterness against a certain class of womankind. My 
young brother——” 

“T thought you were an only son,” said Eunice, 
quickly. 

‘And you are right,” he replied. ‘‘I am the only son 
of Sir Guy Mackenzie, but my father married a second 
time, a young widow with a little boy, some half a dozen 
years younger than myself; we were brought up as 
brothers. Well, he grew up afrank, generous, manly fellow, 
full of nervous energy and vigorous young life. He went 
into the army, and had a splendid career before him. He 
visited Venice on his way to India, and there he met a 
lady, with whom, it seems, he fell desperately in love, 
She encouraged him, and lured him on till she got him 
thoroughly entangled ; so bewildered and dazzled him 
with her damnable charms that, acting on the principle, 
‘* All for love and the world well lost,” he forgot his duty, 
outstaid his time, and when he spoke she laughed at him.” 

‘‘Well,” exclaimed Eunice, in a low, hushed voice, 
with all the blood drained out of her fair face, leaving it 
white as marble. 

‘* Well,” he repeated, “it ended; he went away and 
shot himself, that is all; to my mind that woman as 
surely murdered him as though she had pulled the trigger 

ith her own hand.” 

‘Oh, no, no! Don’t say that, Guy! How could she 
know—how could she tell that the boy would go mad for 
love of her ?” 

He smiled grimly, as he said : 

‘*You understand now why I hate that class of women.” 

‘Tt is a terrible story, Guy,” she said, in a tremulous 
voice. ‘‘Do you know who—who was the lady ?” 

*“‘T do not even know her name. I wish to heaven I 
did,” he answered, emphatically. 

‘*What good would it be—what could you do? What 
would you wish to do ?” 

*‘T’d find some way to punish her, if I waited for twenty 
years.” 

**T had no idea you could be so horribly vindictive !” 
she exclaimed, shivering. ‘‘ You frighten me ; you really 
do, when you speak so bitterly, and of a thing that hap- 
pened so long ago! Do you never forget and forgive ?” 

‘Tam afraid I am not of the most placable nature,” he 
answered. ‘‘But, good heavens! how pale you are! 
Have I really scared you with my grim story? How 
came we first to stumble on it ? Come, cheer up ; let 
us talk of something else—of yourself—of ourselves. Tell 
me what you-have been doing since I have been away— 
seven whole days, remember !” 

‘Much as usual,” she answered, by no means sorry to 
drift from the unpleasant subject, ‘‘ except, perhaps, I 
have thought of you a little more.” 

“My own,” he answered, with a little squeeze, “and I 
of you !” 

The dressing-bell rang, and found them still wandering 
through their fool’s paradise ; the one most blest in the 
thought of coming days, the other stricken with the un- 
defined dread lest those days should never come. 

Guy thought his Eunice had never been less reticent, 
or more fond and sweetly womanly ; and a great joy filled 
his soul as he reflected that this treasure would soon be 
left in his keeping, to love and cherish to the end of his 
days. That night Lieutenant Guy Mackenzie went to his 
bed feeling supremely happy. 


The next morning, when the family were at the break- 
fast-table, making their plans for the day, Lieutenant 
Mackenzie begged them to leave him out of their con- 
sideration, as he must return to town early in the after- 
noon. 

Eunice said nothing, but, by a look, deprecated his 
going. As soon, however, as she found they were alone, 
she turned to him rather abruptly, and said : 

‘*Must you go ?” 

‘Indeed, I really must,” he answered. 

“And why ? You did not tell me yesterday.” 

“TI forgot everything in the pleasure of seeing you. 
There are some days so happy, so all-absorbing, that we 
are glad to forget the to-morrows! My darling, I am 
sorry to leave you—indeed I am—but I needs must go. I 
have a particular engagement.” 

‘““ What is this ‘ particular engagement’ that you can- 
not put off even for a day !” she asked, pettishly. 

“Well, I'll tell you exactly how it is. My friend, 
Colonel Braithwaite, whom I have not seen for the last 
four years, is passing through London on his way back to 
India. I dine with him to-night ; it is the only opportun- 
ity we shall have of meeting.” 

‘* Colonel Braithwaite !” echoed Eunice, all the color 
dying out of her face, and she had much ado to keep her 
voice steady. ‘‘ What does it matter whether you see him 
or not, Guy, dear Guy ?” she added, pleadingly, winding 
her soft arms about his neck, and the fair face was lifted to 
his. 

‘Indeed, my dearest, I must.” 

‘ Ah! then you would rather see this Colonel Braith- 
waite than stay with me !” 

**Can there be a doubt of that ?” he answered, laying 
his hand caressingly upon her golden head; ‘don’t 
tempt me, darling,” he added, gravely. ‘I never broke 
an engagement in my life; I cannot do it now, even to 
please you.” 

She persevered in her endeavor to make him break his 
word ; coaxed, upbraided, and brought a full battery of 
smiles, kisses, and even tears, to bear upon his resolution, 
but all failed—he was immovable. About four o’clock he 
said good-by to Eunice, and started for town. 

In the evening she went out into the gardén, and, in a 
spirit of unrest, wandered up and down, longing for the 
dark hours to pass, and for the morning to come, for Guy 
had promised to return by the first train. She folded 
her hands nervously together, her fingers twitched and 
turned, writhing like tiny serpétts, one with another, 
as she paced up and down, now with lagging steps, as 
though her thoughts were heavy and fearful ; then, with 
an accelerated speed, as her mind quickened with a dread 
too terrible to bear. 

**Oh, God, have merey! Bring him back to me—only 
bring him back !” was the most fervent prayer that ever 
fell from her lips. 

And where was Lieutenant Guy Mackenzie? He and 
his friend Colonel Braithwaite were enjoying a capital 
dinner at their club. They indulged in jovial reminis- 
cences, and exchanged scraps of news and general gossip 
concerning their friends and acquaintances ; by degrees 
their talk settled on more serious things. 

“You know, old fellow,” said the colonel, ‘‘ about this 
time three years, and while you were in Africa—I staid in 
Venice for a few days, on my way to India.” 

At this point both men’s eyes met, lighted by one 
memory. 

“Ah, yes,” said Guy. ‘I had not forgotten that. I 
remember you sent me that mmerable intelligence ; you 
were there at that time.” 
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‘*¢ Yes—poor boy—I saw the last of him. I arrived the 
day before it happened——” 

‘* And she !” exclaimed Guy, interrogatively, and a bale- 
ful light in his eyes. 

‘IT never saw her,” replied the colonel; ‘she left 
Venice on the very night he died.” 

* Ah!” sighed Guy ; ‘‘sad that such a prospect should 
be darkened, such a promising life lost—and for a woman, 
too! Ah, well, that moan is made. You said all there 
was to say at the time, I think ?—told me all there was to 
tell ?” ; . 

*‘T believe so,” answered the colonel. ‘‘ You know 
there was a photograph and pocketbook full of letters 
and papers, which he desired should be buried with him ; 
that was done.” 

They relapsed into silence, and stared out at the blaz- 
ing gaslights for a moment, the colonel twisting and curl- 
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ing his long mustache, and Guy pulling at his cigar more 
vigorously than usual. 

Colonel Braithwaite was the first to break the silence. 

“‘T sent all his belongings home except one small port- 
folio, which somehow had got mixed with my things, and 
I did not discover it till I reached Hyderabad. I have 
taken care of it, though it contained nothing particular, 
except a crayon sketch of the face which was buried with 
him, and a very lovely face it is. I have sent it to your 
rooms, where you will find it on your return.” 

The two friends did not separate till the small hours of 
the morning ; but late, or, rather, early as it was, the 
first thing Guy Mackenzie did on reaching his rooms was 
to take up the portfolio, and as he opened it, the first 
thing that met his eye was the crayon sketch of the fair 
face which had been his brother’s ruin! He did not 
start, he held his feelings too well in check for that, but 
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he could not help the quickening pulse or the sudden 
rush of blood which crimsoned his cheek and brow, then 
receding, left it ashen pale; but with sternly knitted 
brows and compressed lips, he stared on the pictured face 
of Eunice Gray ! 

There was no mistake ; there were the rounded cheeks, 
perfect chin, slow smiling mouth and large blue eyes 
staring back at him. In the corner were his brother's 
initials, and footing the picture were the letters ‘‘ E. G.,” 
with some fond, foolish lines beneath them. 

For a time he sat in mute wonderment, and made no 
sign of the battle that was raging within him. Then he 
laid the picture aside, and sat the rest of the night star- 
ing at the wreck of his own life, which, only a few hours 
avo, had looked so fair and bright. 

It seemed a strange freak of fate that this one woman 
should make havoe of two men’s lives, and both so near 
akin. 

Guy was a strong man, and, though he was staggered 
as the blow first fell, it was, perhaps, more from wonder 
than pain. To think that he, who had so long held aloof 
from womanhood, should be taken in at last, and by this 
one woman, of all the world! 

. x * * x . 

When Eunicé Gray that night lay down to rest, she 
turned from side to side, got up and walked about the 
room, drenched herself with cold water, and again tried 
to sleep ; but it was impossible, and, with weary eyes, 
she waited for dawn. The hours of the night seemed in- 
terminable, with such leaden feet they lagged alony. 

A brighter spirit was born within her when the morn- 
ing came, 

** After all,’’ she argued, ‘‘ what had she done? She 
could not help a man falling in love with her. And how 
could she be expected to respond to every man’s foolish 
admiration for her fair face, or be held responsible for any 
mad act he might commit in his state of temporary insan- 
ity 2?” 

She coaxed and argued herself into the belief that she 
had not been at all to blame in that tragic affair three 
years ago : and, even if she had been just a Jittle wrong, 
he had no right to resent it now ; the affair was past and 
over. 

As the day wore on and the time drew near when Guy 
should make his appearance—if he came at all—she threw 
on her hat, wrapped a shawl round her shoulders, and 
went out through the wood till she came to a stile which, 
led into the high road, about a half-mile from home. 

There she stopped, looked up the road ; there was no 
one in sight. She glanced at her watch ; it was just light 
enough for her to see the dial. 

“Tf the train keeps time,’ 
minutes he will be here.” 

She strained her eyes, Presently a gig came in sight 
and speedily rattled past ; then a posse of laborers came 
slouching along ; they, too, passed by 

She grew sick at heart. Then a figure came in sight— 
came swinging along, in the old, accustomed way. Yes, 
it was all right ; he was coming. There was no mistaking 
him. 

A sudden revulsion of feeling came over her. She 
could have burst into tears—joyful, happy ones. 

He came nearer and nearer, sprang over the stile, 
caught her in his arms and looked upon her face ; then, 
seeming to yield to a sudden temptation, kissed her again 
and again with passionate fervor. 

She thought he had lost his senses. 

“Guy! Guy! what are you thinking of 2” she ex- 
claimed, half-laughing, as she extricated herself from his 


she murmured, “in five 


embrace. ‘‘ See what havoc you are making with my hat 
and feathers !” 

‘For the last time—the very last time !" he said, in a 
low, hoarse voice. ‘‘ I have come, as I said I would ; but 
it is to say good-by !” 

All the light seemed to die out of her face as she heard 
his words and looked in his dark, wrathful face. 

‘How ? What do you mean ?” she asked, with faint, 
quivering lips. 

‘*Of course,” he broke in, with a bitter laugh, ‘‘ you 
don’t know—how should you ?—that Richard Eccles, the 
man you drove to death, was my brother ?” 

‘Ah! Then you have heard it a!l? Well, Guy, Guy, 
believe me—do believe me !—I was not wholly to blame ! 
It was not all my fault !” 

“‘T do not wish to weigh, grain by grain, the amount 
of your wrong-doing, or to waste hard words upon you ; 
for, if you have a conscience or a heart, you must some- 
times feel remorse for that day’s work. It is enough that 
we two, who thought to go through the world together, 
must part, and part xow.” 

*“No, no; don’t say that!” exclaimed Eunice, and, in 
her dread of losing this man, she threw reserve and 
womanly pride to the winds, and twined her hands about 
his neck as though to hold him fast. ‘‘ Why should we 
part ?” she added, desperately, ‘‘ for I love you, Guy—you 
know I love you above all the world, and—and—after all, 
I have done you no wrong !” 

**You have—you have done me the cruelest wrong of 
all!” he exclaimed, uncoiling her arms from about his 
neck. ‘* You have destroyed my faith henceforth in all 


your sex. Oh, to think that J, who so loved purity and 


| truth in women, should have loved a lie—a shameless 


coquette—a false, fair woman—for you are fair. 
why, are you not faithful too ?” 

*T am faithful—I have been—shall always be true to 
you,” sobbed the woman. ‘‘I was young, vain and fool- 
ish then ; how could I foresee the terrible tragedy that 
was coming ? I would have prevented it if I could, but 
I could not—I could not! Oh, Guy ! you will not throw 
me off? Why should you punish me now for the long 
ago—before I knew, before I loved you? Do not break 
my heart, for if you break faith with me, you will.” 

“What faith could there be between us two ?” he 
answered, sternly. ‘‘How could I gather in my arms 
and take to my heart the woman whose face lies coffined 
on my brother’s breast! No, Eunice, no. I came to say 
‘Good-by,’ the one, the only word that can now be said 
between us ; and the sooner it is said the better.” 

The very last ‘‘ Good-by ” was indeed spoken, and she 
watched his tall figure slowly disappear through the 
deepening woods. How often had she stood there to 
watch for his coming, as she would stand watching never 
more | 

Her sin had found her out ; for the cruel pastime of a 
season she must pay with a lifetime of regret. Truly the 
man who had loved and died for her was well avenged. 


Oh, why, 


We did not make the world, but we may mend it, and 
must live in it. Weshall find that it abounds with fools 
who are too dull to be employed, and knaves who are too 
sharp. The compound character is most common, and is 
that with which we have the most to do. 


‘“‘ Tr is man’s own dishonesty,” said Cicero, “‘ his crimes, 
his wickedness, his audacity, that takes away from him 
soundness of mind; these are the furies, these the fire- 
brands and the flames of the wicked.” 
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By T. C. HepwortTH, 


Ir a bladder half-full of air, with its opening tied se- 
curely, be placed in front of a fire, or subjected to any 
other source of heat, it will rapidly become so fully dis- 
tended that its sides will be tense and hard to the touch. 
If the bladder be completely filled with air, it will proba- 
bly burst with a loud report very soon after the heat 
reaches its contents. We need scarcely say that this effect 
is not due to any peculiar property possessed by the 
membrane, but is caused by the rapid expansion of the 
heated air contained within it. A little contrivance, 
which is used as a drop-bottle by 
oculists, illustrates, in a very forcible 
manner, the expansion of air by heat. 
It consists of a little glass globe fur- 
nished with a tube haying a very 
small orifice (see illustration). Liquid 
contained within the globe flows out 
drop by drop directly the little in- 
strument is inclosed within the warm 
hand. 

It is clear that air in this expanded 
state must be lighter, bulk for bulk, than air at the nor- 
mal temperature. It therefore—for the same reason that 
a cork will float on the surface of the water—rises in the 
denser atmosphere around it. It is said that the first in- 
ventors of the balloon—the brothers Montgolfier—were 
prompted to experiment by observing the smoke rising 
from the chimneys round about their home. . They 
imagined that the ascensional power was due to some 
hidden property possessed by the smoke. They therefore 
argued that if they could but envelop enough of that 
vapor in a large bag, it would be able to float above the 
earth. They soon found that the heated air gave the 
motive power, and after a few trials the first balloon 
ascent astonished the world. But ages before the Mont- 
golfiers’ time, men had turned their attention to the pos- 
sibility of navigating the air, and history mentions many 
fatal attempts of enthusiasts, who, furnished with wings, 
have boldly plunged from high buildings into the yield- 
ing atmosphere. 

Man in a savage state would soon learn how to support 
his body in water, and the accidental help afforded-by a 
floating tree-trunk would give him the first notion of the 
use of a boat. From this small beginning he has so far 
conquered the seas as to cover them with ships, which re- 
semble in their capacity floating villages. The land itself 
shows few places where man has not planted his foot, 
from the summit of the most lofty mountain, to the very 
bowels of the earth. But with regard to the air, he has 
made little or no progress. He sees birds and insects 
around him which are able to support themselves and 
travel in the air with great rapidity ; but, do what we will, 
he cannot imitate them. Indeed, the common phrase, 
‘*‘T can no more do such and such a thing than I can fly,” 
is a tacit acknowledgment that such a means of loco- 
motion is denied him. But, as we have already said, many 
have been convinced to the contrary, and have paid for 
their belief with their lives. 

It is not a matter of much surprise that almost all the 
so-called “‘flying- machines” have been modeled from 
the form of wings with which birds and insects are fur- 
nished, This has been done without any reference to the 
immense disproportion which exists, weight for weight, 
between the muscular power of man and that of his 
humble but more successful competitors. Let us take 
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one instance. A common flea—alas ! too common—will 
jump at one bound 200 times its own length. Ifa man 
possessed the same proportionate power, he would, stand- 
ing on Ludgate Hill, be able to jump clean over the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral without putting forth his full 
strength. Could he accomplish such a leap, we may feel 
satisfied that the power could be utilized for putting in 
motion a pair of wings for his support in the air. But 
man is—compared with the lower creation—such a weakly 
thing, that any attempt to imitate the flight of a bird 
must end in failure. It is worthy of notice that in all 
such attempts a strange inconsistency appears. Enthu- 
siasts have been so confident of success that they have 
placed their lives in jeopardy by invariably taking their 
flight from some high tower, or other eminence ; whereas, 
were their wings worthy the name, an attempt from a 
table a few feet above the ground would have demon- 
strated their capabilities for flight equally well without 
any risk. 

The last victim in this country who perished in the 
attempt to fly, was De Groof, an engraving of whose 
machine is on page 373. It was attached to a balloon 
which rose from Cremorne Gardens, in 1871. Ata given 
signal, the frail apparatus was detached from the car, 
when it collapsed and fell heavily to the ground with its 
luckless contriver. The flying apparatus designed by 
M. Leturr (see page 373), cost him his life. 

The first flying-machine worthy of notice as bearing 
some resemblance to the modern balloon, was suggested 
in 1670, by a Jesuit named Francis Lana. It was to con- 
sist of a basket-work boat, having a mast and sail, and 
carrying at the ends of vertical rods four large spheres 
made of sheet copper. These metallic receptacles were 
to be exhausted of air, which operation the inventor 
fondly hoped would cause the machine to rise from the 
ground, In theory his argument was perfectly correct, 
and if the balls had been made of some substance strong 
enough to resist the pressure of the atmosphere, and at 
the same time of extremely light weight, his wishes might 
have been realized. But he did not know, nor did any 
one at that time, that the atmosphere presses upon the air 
with a weight equal to fifteen pounds on every square 
inch—a pressure which would, of course, have crumpled 
up the exhausted air-balls as if they had consisted of egg- 
shells rather than copper. One hundred years passed 
without any advance upon this impracticable but suggest- 
ive proposal of Lana’s, when Cavendish startled the scien- 
tific world by his discovery of inflammable air, or, as we 
have learned to call it, hydrogen. Dr. Black, of Edin- 
burgh, at once pounced upon the new vapor as one which, 
on account of its extreme lightness, would enable blad- 
ders to rise in the air. 

Cavallo, in 1782, experimented in this divection. He 
found that a bladder was too heavy for the purpose, and 
that paper, by reason of its porous nature, would not hold 
the gas ; but he inflated soap-bubbles with hydrogen, and 
saw them rise to the ceiling of his laboratory. 

In the same year the brothers Montgolfier were carrying 
on their experiments at Annonay. Their first serviceable 
balloon—the outcome of various attempts—was made of 
linen and lined with paper. It measured nearly forty feet 
in diameter, and weighed more than 400lbs. The neces- 
sary heat was obtained from burning straw, which was 
placed under a wide orifice left for that purpose in the 
lower part of the balloon, 
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so excited the fears of the 
ignorant peasantry that in a 
few minutes after its descent 
they had torn it to shreds. 
Ballooning now became 
common throughout France 
and other countries, and some 
amount of rivalry existed be- 
tween the supporters of the 
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The excitement caused by the new-fangled machine 
soon spread to Paris, where many scientific men turned 
their attention to the subject. Among them was M. 
Charles, who was led to experiment with hydrogen. He 
manufactured a small trial balloon of silk, which he cov- 
ered with an elastic varnish, and he had the satisfaction of 


seeing it rise in the air until it disappeared in the | 


clouds. 

Up to this time no man had had the courage to ascend, 
although different animals had been sent up, and had ac- 
complished their aérial journey without accident. But in 
1783, Rozier, with whom one of the Montgolfiers had now 
established a kind of partnership at Paris, was induced to 
enter the car of a balloon. The machine was attached to 
cords which permitted an elevation of only about seventy 
feet, but the experiment cléarly showed that man had, to 
a certain limited extent, learned how to support himself 
above the surface of the ground. A more daring flight 
was speedily announced, and Rozier, 
with an adventurous nobleman, were 
the aéronauts. 

The balloon used on this occasion 
held about 6,000 feet of hot air, 
which was supplied, as in Mont- 
golfier’s previous experiments, by a 
small furnace of burning straw. 
The balloon ascended to a consid- 
erable height, but in coming down 
the material of which it was’ made 
took fire, and the two occupants of 
the car narrowly escaped with their 
lives. 

Meanwhile, the advocates of hy- 
drogen were not idle. MM. Charles 
and Robert opened a subscription 
to meet the expense of constructing 
a silk balloon twenty-six feet in 
diameter. This balloon is worthy 
of notice as having furnished a 
model for most of those which fol- 
lowed it. An ascent to a great 
height was successfully accom- 
plished, the aéronauts landing sev- 
eral miles from their starting-point. 
But the strange-looking monster 


Montgolfier system and those 
who advocated the use of hy- 
drogen. But it soon became 
evident that each method pos- 
sessed special advantages of 
its own. The former was of 
course liable to danger from 
the furnace which it carried, 
but it was more under control 
than the gas-balloon, for by 
judicious use of the fuel it 
could be made to rise or fall 
as often as might be wished. 
The gas-balloon, on the other 
hand, could only be lowered 
by allowing its very lifeblood to escape. Moreover, the 
operation of filling it in the first instance was attended 
by much difficulty and expense. But M. Rozier, with 
another, determined to take advantage of both systems, 


| by crossing the channel by means of twin balloons fast- 


ened one above the other. The upper balloon was filled 
with hydrogen, while the lower one, by which the 


| ascending power was to be regulated, was constructed on 


the Montgolfier system. 

It is not surprising that this foolhardy attempt to bring 
an inflammable gas into such close relationship with a 
furnace of flaming straw led to a disastrous result. The 
gas exploded, and the bodies of the two unfortunate men 
were hurled to the ground. These were the first victims 
of ballooning, and many have perished in similar expedi- 
tions. But considering the number who have trusted 
themselves to the mercy of the winds in such frail vessels 
as balloons represent, the percentage of deaths is small. 
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In this country numerous ascents have been made, but 
ballooning has sunk to a mere means of amusement at 
public gardens and like places ; although we must except 
certain expeditions presently to be noticed, which have 
been undertaken for scientific purposes. 

The extra risks attending the use of a fire-balloon are 
twofold. The first arises from the sparks—which may be 
obviated to a certain extent by soaking the balloon mate- 
rial in a solution of alum—and the second from the accu- 
mulation of unconsumed vapors in the body of the bal- 
loon, which may at any time explode. These and other 
considerations have led to the almost total abandonment 
of the Montgolfier balloon in favor of that which is filled 
with gas. 

A gas balloon is simply a large bag, usually either 
spherical or pear-shaped, which is made of some material 
impervious to the vapor which it hasto contain. The ma- 
terial generally found most suitable for moderate-sized | 
balloons is coarse silk, covered with several layers of | 
caoutchouc varnish. The entire machine is clothed in a 
network of strong cord, to which the car and its append- | 
ages are fastened. By this means an equal weight is dis- 
tributed over each portion of the envelope, and no part of | 
it is pulled out of shape. The network terminates below | 
the balloon in a wooden hoop of several feet in diameter, 
and from this hoop depends the ear. The latter, which is 
generally made of basket-work, is hung at some distance 
below the balloon, in order that its oceupants may not be | 
affected by the escape of the gas. At the top of the bal- 
loon is a valve which opens inward, but closes with a | 
spring. It is governed by a cord which passes through | 
the body of the balloon into the car beneath, so that it may | 
be under the immediate control of the aéronaut. 

The lower opening of the balloon, through which it re- 
ceives its complement of gas, is left unclosed during an | 
ascent ; for as the machine rises, the air becomes less and 
less dense, and the gas naturally expands. In the early 
days of ballooning many casualties happened through neg- | 
lect of this precaution. The car is furnished with ballast 
in the form of sand-bags, which are emptied one by one at 
the discretion of the aéronaut, care being always taken to 
reserve as much as possible to check a too-sudden descent. 
A great deal of judgment is, in fact, required both in the 
use of the ballast and in the management of the escape- | 
valve. By their aid the operator can rise and fall until a | 
certain limit is reached, when, the balloon being half- 
empty, he must perforce return to mother earth. Jn | 
descending the half-inflated bag naturally takes an um- 
brella-like or parachute form, and the force of the fall is 
thus considerably checked. 

Although hydrogen gas is, on account of its lightness, 
| 
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the most suitable agent which can be employed for bal- 
loons, its preparation in a pure form is attended by much 
expense and many difficulties in the way of apparatus. 
For these reasons carburetted hydrogen—that is, common 
eoal-gas—is much more freqnently adopted for the pur- 
pose. It is much heavier than pure hydrogen, but this 
fault is counterbalanced by the ease with which it can be 
obtained. The first product of the retorts is richer in 
carbon than that portion which subsequently comes away, 
and is, therefore, more valuable for illumination. But 
the latter portion is far lighter, and more nearly ap- 
proaches pure hydrogen in its properties. Balloonists 
generally arrange with the gas company with which they 
deal, to be supplied with this special kind of gas. The 
atronaut Green was the first to employ coal-gas for bal- 
loons. 

Perhaps no contrivance has eyer led to such prenoster- 


ous suggestions as the balloon. It is not altogether sur- 


| returning to Paris, all within twenty-four hours. 
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prising that the ancients should imagine that the upper 
limit of our atmosphere presented a definite surface like 
the ocean, and that if this could once be reached, aérial nay- 
igation would become an established art. The discovery 
of the barometer of course negatived such an idea. But 
this is as nothing compared with the notions which, 
shortly after the first balloon-ascents, occupied the minds 
of those whose imaginations outran their scientific attain- 
ments. One would-be inventor gravely suggested that a 
flock of birds should be harnessed to the car, and he was 
good enough to point out that eagles and falcons would 
be the most eligible birds for the purpose. Geese, we 
should imagine, might have done equally well. 

Another inventor, named Campenas, was also troubled 
with aérostation on the brain. He did not divulge his 
plans further than to propose to Bonaparte, in 1796, the 
construction of an aérial ship, which was to hold 200 per- 
sons, and which could be directed to every part of the 
In his address to the Emperor he writes: “I 
myself will be your pilot. You can thus, without any 
danger, hover above the fleets of enemies jealous of our 
happiness, and thunder against them like a new Jupiter, 
merely by throwing perpendicularly downward firebrands 
made of a substance which will kindle only by the contact 
and percussion at the end of its fall, but which it will be 
impossible to extinguish. Or, perhaps you will think it 
more prudeut to begin at once by forcing the British Cab- 
inet to capitulate ; which you may easily do, as you have 
it in your power to set fire to the City of London, or to 
any of the maritime towns of England.” He goes on to 
say that the projected machine will be capable of travel- 
ing from Paris to London, destroying the latter city, and 
A truly 


compass. 


modest programme ! 

But within far more recent years, schemes quite as im- 
practicable have been mooted with equal confidence on 
the part of their projectors. No later than July, 1835, an 
aérial ship was advertised to sail from London to the dif- 
ferent European capitals. It was depicted on the adver- 
tisement-bills as a barrel-shaped balloon, 160 feet long by 
40 feet in diameter, and capable of carrying 17 passengers, 
We need scarcely say that this curious ship never sailed. 

A great deal of ingenuity and skill have been devoted 
to inventing machines for aérial travel. In some cases 
balloons were combined, as in Commander Cheyne’s pro 
ject for reaching the North Pole. In others, as in the 
machine of Professor Ricthell, cf Connecticut, a cylindri- 
cal balloon supported a framework on which the traveler 
was to sit and drive by means of a treadle, a fan propeller 
which gave the machine its motion. The first who at- 
tempted to use it, however, nearly lost his life, so difficult 
is it to combine strength and lightness. 

The idea of wings has also been taken up, in some cases 
attached to the body, as in Capretto Ignazio’s machine, ex- 
hibited at Milan in 1877, where the wings and sail were of 
light canework, working on universal joints. 

In other cases, as in Marriott’s Aérial Steam Carriage 
Avitor, tried at San Francisco in 1877, and Bangartan and 
Barnowski’s Aérial Navigator, exhibited at Charlottenburg 
in 1882, a cigar-shaped case has wings attached, and is pro- 
pelled by a small steam-engine inclosed. These two, 
which cost many years of experimenting, were very simi- 
lar in plan, but cannot be pronounced successful. Still 
more curious is the machine of W. J. Lewis, of New York, 
who proposes to travel through the air by means of a 
series of eoncave convex propellers worked by a huge 
watch-spring, and supporting a box for the passengers, 
which seems to offer great resistance to the air. 

It is evident that all these projects depend upon 
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some fancied notion of being able to steer a balloon, irre- 
spective of the power of the wind to blow it in one direc- 
tion. Most of them consist of an arrangement of fans and 
yanes to be set in motion, and to act upon the air much 
in the same way that the screw of a steamship repels the 
water. Indeed, the favorite argument peeps out here 
that, because water is navigable, air, too, can be brought 
under subjection. A little thought will show how dissim- 
ilar the two cases really are, one being an elastic fluid, 
and the other inelastic. If we put a buoyant thing, such 
as a boat, into water, there it is supported on the surface. 
We have no. further trouble with regard to its floating 
capabilities, so that we can give our sole attention to pro- 
pelling it. This we do by the aid of another power— 
namely, the force of the wind. We therefore have two 
different servants in our employment—one being the 
water which bears our vessel up, and the other the wind 
which pushes it forward, 

But in ballooning we have but one medium to which 
we can trust our frail bark—a medium which surrounds it 
on all sides. Besides this, our vessel must be of an un- 
wieldy size to enable it to float at all, When once 
launched, it takes all our pains to prevent it rising too 
high or sinking too low. We can thus rise or fall in the 
air to a limited extent, but beyond this we can do 
nothing. The wind which, in the case of a water-boat, 
can by means of sails be made to do our bidding, is now 
our master, to drag 
happen to be going. 


us with him whichever way he may 

The huge surface which a balloon 
necessarily presents to his influence, gives him an enor- 
mous control over it. In short, it would be as impossible 
for us to stem the current of air as it would be for some 
little beetle that had fallen into a river to attempt to swim 
against the force which hurries him down-stream. 

Every kind of motive power has been at some time or 
other suggested for application to ballooning. Com- 
pressed air will seem to one inventor the most suitable for 
the purpose ; another will propose steam ; both forgetful 
that the weight of either air or steam-engine would neces- 
sitate enormous gas-envelopes. Then comes the elec- 
trician ; but the force with which he deals is, as a motor, 
so far as our knowledge at present extends, simply useless 
for anything but the lightest work. Carbonic di-oxide is 
next proposed, and we are to sail through the air by 
means of enlarged seidlitz powders. In order to show 
the utter absurdity of all these projects for battling with 
the wind, let us imagine for one moment that a motive 
power and suitable engine have been found, and have 
been placed in the car of a balloon, We will suppose 
that an easterly wind is blowing, while the course we wish 
to travel lies due east. Let us now watch the result. 
The engine is set in motion, and it is so powerful that 
the balloon is dragged behind the car, the cords to which 
the latter is suspended assuming a horizontal position. 
The huge balloon staggers in the rear like an ill-made 
kite. The aéronaut is at last tempted to exclaim: ‘“ Of 
what use is this cumbrous bag of gas ? let us cut it adrift 
and fly without it.” In other words, an engine that could 
exert sufficient force to pull a balloon against the wind 
could easily be made to rise from the ground of itself. 
The balloon would, therefore, be useless. An india-rubber 
toy balloon, tied by a short string to the finger, and 
moved against a moderate breeze, will quickly assume a 
horizontal position. But the difficulty is, perhaps, better 
illustrated by a small child who endeavors on a windy 
day to cope with the vagaries of a large umbrella. Before 
dismissing this part of our subject, we may mention the 
possibility of turning a balloon round by means of vanes, 
but beyond this nothing can be done. In fact, so far as 
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controlling the movements of the machine, we are in pre- 
cisely the same position as were the Montgolfiers when 
their paper bag first rose into the sky. 

The only hope that remains to us of being able to steer 
balloons to prearranged havens, lies in the possibility of 
there being, at certain elevations in the atmosphere, cur- 
rents of air having a definite velocity and direction. Many 
have supposed that this is the case, but the probabilities 
of such a notion being true are most vague. A Dr. Van 
Heche was the first to propound the theory, and he pro- 
posed by screw vanes to rise and fall in the air until the 
particular current was hit upon which agreed in its direc- 
tion with the course he wished his balloon to steer. The 
aéronaut Wise, of New York, was so satisfied with the 
soundness of this doctrine of constant currents, that he 
resolved (in 1873) to cross the Atlantic. An immense 
balloon was constructed for the purpose, but owing to 
the bad quality of the materials, it split up in all direc- 
tions directly the gas distended its sides. The scheme 
collapsed with the balloon, which was, perhaps, a lucky 
circumstance for the intended passengers. 

The science of aérostation has by no means suffered for 
want of daring schemes involving apparatus of enormous 
size. In 1863 a balloon called Le Géant, containing 
200,000 feet of gas, was constructed at Paris. The car 
consisted of a small cottage residence of two stories, with 
every appliance to make it comfortable and homelike. It 
numbered among its conveniences a refreshment-room 
and a lavatory. Thirteen passengers were carried at its 
first ascent, but the journey lasted only four hours, owing 
to some accident to the valve-line. The second and final 
ascent came to rather a disastrous termination after a 
flight of seventeen hours. For the balloon descended 
during a high wind, which dragged the cottage and its 
occupants bumping along the ground for several miles. 
The passengers were, of course, much hurt, and it is ques- 
tionable whether there was one among them who ever 
again trusted himself so far above his native earth. This 
balloon and its somewhat shattered car were subsequently 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace. 

The next large balloon-car constructed was a Montgol- 
fier, which made two ascents from London in 1864, both 
of which were witnessed by the writer. This balloon had 
a capacity of half a million cubic feet. The car was 
merely an annular gallery round an iron stove in which 
compressed straw was burntt Bundles of this fuel were 
suspended from the car, The aspect of the roaring flames 
mounting high into the wide opening of the balloon, as it 
rose majestically in the air, formed a very startling and 
impressive sight. This balloon, or one very similar to it, 
was, later on, completely consumed in tlfe grounds of the 
Crystal Palace just before a contemplated ascent. 

Scientific men soon saw that the balloon afforded them 
a means of examining the higher strata of the atmosphere, 
and of obtaining information which it was almost impos- 
sible to procure by other expedients, and at the beginning 
of the present century many ascents were made in differ- 
ent countries for the purposes of science. M. Sacharof, of 
St. Petersburg, turned his attention to acoustical pheno- 
mena, and, among other results, he obtained, by means of 
a speaking-trumpet, a distinct echo from the surface of 
the earth while he was sailing a mile and a half above it. 
Gay-Lussac and Biot endeavored to detect variations in the 
magnetic phenomena of the earth in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, but without success. They also brought 
down bottles of air from different altitudes, which, on ex- 
amination, proved to be normal in its proportions of 
oxygen and nitrogen. 

In 1852 Mr. Green, in the Nassau balloon, made four 
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FLYING MACHINE INVENTED BY SIGNOR IGNAZIO, OF MILAN, 


ascents from the Kew Observatory, and recorded similar 
results. But perhaps the most important service in this 
direction was rendered ten years later, by Mr. Glaisher, 
who, on behalf of the British Association, undertook a 
series of ascents in company with the well-known bal- 
loonist Coxwell. The highest ascent ever recorded was 
accomplished by them on September 5th, 1862. 


The balloon left Wolverhampton on that day at one | 


o’clock p.m., the temperature being 59°. At the height of 
one mile, the thermometer registered 41°. At this height 
they entered a cloud, the estimated thickness of which 
was 1,100 feet. Leaving this cloud, they suddenly burst 
into a sunlit expanse—the clear blue sky above and an 
ocean of clouds below, which formed hills and vales and 


IGNAZIO’S FLYING-MACHINE FOLDED UP. 


mountain chains ; while the sunlight gave the whole scene 
an appearance of the most sublime beauty. They threw 
out more ballast, and rose until the barometer told them 
that they were five miles above the ground. Here Mr. 
Glaisher’s sight began to fail him, and he had great diffi- 
culty in recording the observations which up to this time 
had engrossed his attention. His limbs soon became mo- 
tionless, and in a few minutes he fell back insensible. His 
companion was affected in almost as great a degree, for he 
lost the use of his hands, which appear to have turned 
black. He had, however, sufficient strength to pull the 
valve-cord with his teeth, and the descent, of course, com- 
menced. The height reached on this occasion was no less 
than seven miles, and from the effect produced on the 
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occupants of 
the car we 
may consider 
this the ex- 
treme limit to 
which man 
can go with- 
out losing his 
life. 

Many useful 
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often observed 
from a bal- 
loon no pen 
can describe ; 
while occa- 
sionally opti- 
cal pheno- 
mena of a 
more extra- 
ordinary kind 


observations 


may be wit. 


were made 


nessed. In 


during Mr. 
Glaisher’s 
asccnts. They 
chiefly related 
to humidity 
and tempera- 
ture; but 
others of a 
physiological 
character, 
such as the 
effect of the 
rarefied air upon the pulse and the inspiration of the 
lungs, were also recorded. Some pigeons which were 
taken up dropped down like stones when they were re- 
leased from the car, and only one of their number again 
reached Wolverhampton. At the higher elevations an 
absolute silence reigned, but at two miles the bark of a 
dog was heard, and at four miles the noise of a railway- 
train was detected. 

The marvelous effects of light and shadow which are 
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W. J, LEWIS’S FLYING MACHINE, 


describing one 
of his ascents 
M. Charles 
says: ‘* When 
I left the 
earth, the sun 
had set on the 
valleys; he 
now rose for 
me alone. 
Presently he 
disappeared, 
so I had the pleasure of seeing him set twice on the 
same day.” 

Beyond the scientific questions which balloons have 
enabled us to answer, they have of late years been found 
most useful adjuncts to military expeditions. And there 
is little doubt that in the future—we fear that there is a 
future for the horrors of war—their use will be still fur- 
ther extended. In the French army they were used so 
long ago as 1794, and again at Solferino ; while during the 
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late struggle with Germany they were so commonly em- | 
ployed that Herr Krupp was called upon to devise a special 
form of long-barreled, pivoted gun with which to take pot 
shots at them. But bullets have little effect in stopping 
the progress of a balloon, for a rent in the material far 
larger than a bullet would cause would do little more 
than act as a safety-valve for the gas. 

During the siege of Paris no less than sixty-four bal- 
loons started from the ill-fated city. Two of these were 
carried seaward, and were never afterward heard of ; 
several fell into the hands of the Prussians, and the rest 
escaped to friendly territory. We notice in the French 
Budget for 1877 a credit of 200,000 francs was allowed 
for military ballooning. This fact alone will show that 
the French are far from thinking lightly of the matter. 
But its consideration is not confined to the French, for 
during our own late war a regular staff of balloonists was 
attached to the United States army. And even the Jap- 
anese have constructed an immense balloon for the same 
kind of service. 

With the exceptions noticed in connection with scien- 
tific aims and military service, modern ballooning seems to 
have resolved itself into a means of obtaining bird’s-eye 
views for the gratification of holiday folk. The first cap- 
tive balloon of this public nature was instituted at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867. Its diameter was ninety-three 
feet, and it had a capacity of no less than 421,000 cubic 
feet. The gas used was pure hydrogen. The car held 
twenty-five persons at each ascent,and arope was attached | 
to a drum, which revolved by steam-power. Another bal- 
loon, slightly larger, but similar in construction, was 
established at Chelsea in 1869. 

The material used in making these balloons was a kind 
of compound cloth, consisting of india-rubber and canvas, 
The drum on which the cable of 2,000 feet was wound 
measured twenty-three feet in length, and had a diameter 
of six and a half feet. ‘Two engines of 150 horse-power 
were employed to haul the machine to the ground. The 
view obtained from this balloon was, when the smoke of 
London permitted, very fine; for the windings of the 
Thames could sometimes be traced from Berkshire to 
Greenwich. But for some unknown reason, the London- 
ers did not patronize the show, and the speculation was 
an utter failure. In the sequel, this balloon escaped from 
its moorings, but its cable acted both as a guide-rope and 
an anchor, and it was recovered some miles from town. 

The largest balloon ever made formed one of the chief 
attractions of the 1878 exhibition at Paris. It was con- 
structed by M. Henry Giffard, the designer of the balloon 
already mentioned which ascended from the Champ de 
Mars in 1867. It forms a perfect sphere of nearly 120 feet 
in diameter. The material used is a compound cloth, 
consisting of layers of muslin, india rubber and canvas, 
all firmly adhering together, so as to form a compact, gas- 
proof skin. The exterior is painted white, both for the 
sake of preservation, and to prevent the gas within be- 
coming unduly heated by the sun. The balloon carries 
fifty passengers and two aéronauts, and the total weight 
which it raises is no less than twenty-two tons. 

The car is ring-shaped, and has an external diameter of 
nineteen feet, the annular floor being a trifle over a yard 
in width. As in the previous captive balloons mentioned, 
the rope diminishes in diameter as it reaches the earth, so 
that if it accidentally gives way, it will do so at its weak- 
est part, and the major part of it will remain attached to 
the balloon. This cable is made of hemp. One of steel 
was suggested, but fears were entertained that it might 
form a tempting path for atmospheric electricity, to the 
danger of the passengers. 


The winding- drum consists of a hollow cylinder 
thirty-three feet long, connected with two powerful steam- 
engines. As the rope is paid out, these engines are so 
contrived that they actas air-pumps to feed a pneumatic 
brake. This brake so checks the balloon in its ascent, 
that when the limit of the cable is reached, the huge 
machine is brought to a standstill without any jerk or in- 
convenience to the passengers. The amount of work 
which the construction of this balloon entailed may be 
judged from the fact that the mere sewing of the seams 
employed 100 girls for one month. The cordage, the 
cable, and the strength of the various materials used, 
each formed a matter of serious study and calculation. 
Indeed, we may say that in this balloon the science of 
aérostation, so far as it can be represented by a captive 
machine, has been brought to the greatest pitch of per- 
fection. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the 
problem of aérial navigation has yet to besolved. Indeed, 
it is a question whether man will ever get nearer the con- 
summation of his hope in this direction than he is at pre- 
sent. But science makes such rapid strides, that we dare 
not say that this generation will not see the wish fulfilled. 
The consideration of the many difficulties which surround 
the subject will perhaps teach us as well as anything the 
littleness of man’s hopes and aspirations. The knowledge 
which is permitted him outruns in a manner his power 
of profiting by it. The telescope teaches him that the 
world on which he lives is a very small planet compared 
with others in the same system. It also shows him dis- 


| . 
tant spheres which form parts of other systems, so ex- 


ceedingly remote that he is perfectly unable to arrive at 
any conception of theirdistance. The nearer worlds which 
are in comparison so close te him, and which form planets 
revolving round the same sun which warms this earth, he 
knows to possessatmospheric phenomena. He concludes 
from all these things that men like himself have their 
being there. But between him and them there is an 
everlasting barrier—a barrier which consists of emptiness, 
but one so strong, by reason of its absence of that air 
which is necessary to life, that it might as well be a wall 
of molten iron. He can look beyond that wall for mil- 
lions and millions of miles, he can even tell the constit- 
uents of the stars he sees there, but he cannot tread one 
step into that great unknown which he vaguely calls space. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


CORRESPONDENCE in regard to the Star of Bethlehem has been 
taking up space of late in English astronomical journals. One 
writer in Tie Observatory combats a conjecture that the star seen 
by the magi at Our Lord’s nativity was identical with a new star 
discovered by Tycho Brahe, in 1572; that it appears regularly in 
periods somewhat exceeding 300 years, and that it will be seen 
onee more in two or three years from the present time. He says 
that there is no real reason for supposing that Tycho Brahe’s star 
of 1572 has any such period, It has, indeed, been stated, that new 
stars were seen in A.D, 945 and #264; but Tycho himself has shown, 
in his elaborate work on the star of 1572, that there is no sufficient 
evidence of these supposed earlier appearances, and that the allu- 
sions were, in all probability, to comets. ‘‘ And with regard to the 
star of the nativity,” he adds, “ nothing can be more evident... . 
than that it was a miraculous appearance in the form of a star 
(perhaps visible, as many divines think, to the magi only) sent ex- 
pressly to indicate the Saviour’s birth.” It is doubtful whether 
many astronomers would accept this view of it without argument. 


A coop method of finding the rate of speed at which a railway- 
train is ranning, when a person has not a watch by which to time 
known distances (as, for instance, by counting the telegraph poles), 
is by observing the fence-posts, At a twenty-miles-per-hour gait 
the posts may be counted separately by a quick eye and prompt 
brain. When the speed is increased to twenty-five miles they go 
in twos; and at thirty miles per hour they sweep by in groups of 
three. An increase of ten miles more per hour causes them to 
appear to travel in clusters of four, At fifty miles per hour they 
flash hy in confused blotches of five or six, and at a mile a minuto 
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they become merged into an uninterrupted dull gray streak, en- 
tirely uncountable. It is not difficult to train the eye to catch and 
distinguish the groups referred to, and after a little practice it be- 
comes a mere habit, susceptible of being carried to a high degree 
of accuracy. 

A German naturalist who has been studying the different as- 
ects of the matter, tells his readers that the striking resemblance 
in size, form and movements, which the great South American 
moths of the genus Microglossa bear to humming-birds, is a case 
of protective mimicry, The moths benefit by this resemblance, be- 
cause the birds have fewer enemies than they. The author thinks 
that the closeness of the similitude also protects the moths from 
attacks by the humming-birds themselves, which seem to chase the 
insects in the few cases whé®e they recognize their true identity, 


TRAVELERS on the Philadelphia and Erie Railway, when the 
train halts for water at an obscure station a dozen miles south of 
Warren, Pa., are greeted by a low and continuous roar coming 
from the adjacent woods. It is like the rushing of a t cataract, 
and is sure to attract the curiosity of every one. This noise is 
made by the escape of a column of gas, eight inches in diameter, 
from a well several hundreds of feet deep, which was sunk in the 
hope of striking petroleum. The gas comes out with so great 
force that no instruments can be made to resist it, and the further 
boring of the well had to cease. At present this gas is wasted, but 
another well in the neighborhood, of equal capacity, furnishes fuel 
and light to a large community. In one town of two thousand in- 
habitants, not a ton of coal is said to be used during the year; the 
natural gas being led even into the cook-stoves, These gas-wells 
oceur, with more or less frequency and power, all the way from 
Wheeling to Dunkirk, and render an important service to the fac- 
tories, 

Amone the most beautiful cars exhibited at the Chicago Railway 
Exposition, was one finished in the wood of the gum-tree. This 
wood has long attracted attention, but by its excessive tendency to 
warp, has hitherto resisted efforts to make it available. It is easily 
worked, and its grain so fine, well-colored and intertwined as to be 
very beautiful. It is exceedingly abundant, too, in both species. 
If recent experiments in kiln-drying, and the confidence displayed 
by the makers of this elegant car, should be justified, gum-wood 
will form one of the most valuable growths in American forests, 


On some English railways, notably the London and Northwest- 
ern, the practice of allowing the rails to rest upon wooden sleepers, 
or ties, is being abandoned, and their place is being supplied with 
ties of steel. 

An INSEcT THAT SECRETES Prussic Actp.—It has often been 
noticed by gardeners and others that some kinds of centipedes 
when caught, or otherwise irritated, emit an odor of prussic acig. 
G. Geldensteeden has shown that the insects do absolutely contain 
prussic acid, and Dr. M. Weber points out that the acid is contained 
in glands in the skin, which lie symmetrically on both sides of the 
creature. The glands are situated in the adipose tissues, are of an 
elliptical shape, and about 5mm. long. 


A Georata Ponp.—There is in the southeast part of Dooly, 
fifteen or twenty miles from Vienna, a peculiar pond, which period- 
ically loses its entire water through an orifice in the bottom of the 

ond, This pond covers three or four acres, and every year in 
fay, within a few days of the same time, a peculiar noise is heard, 
and a few days after the water begins to escape below, and con- 
tinues till all is gone. There is a quantity of fish in the pond, and 
many are caught during this escape, and the people in that section 
have a fish feast. 


Weicut oF A Mrut10on Dorzars.—Mr. E. B. Elliot, the Gov- 
ernment Actuary, has computed the weight of a million dollars in 
gold and silver coin, as follows: The standard gold dollar of the 
United States contains of gold nine-tenths fineness, 25.8 grains, and 
the standard silver dollar contains of silver of nine-tenths of fine- 
ness, 412.5 grains, One million standard gold dollars, consequently, 
weigh 25,800,000 grains, or 58,750 ounces troy, or 4,479 1-6 pounds 
troy, of 5,760 grains each, or 8,685.71 pounds avoirdupois of 7,000 
grains each, or 1.843 “short” tons of 2,000 pounds avoirdupois 
each, or 1.645 “long” tons of 2,240 pounds avoirdupois each. One 
million standard silver dollars weigh 412,500,000 grains, or 859,375 
ounces troy, or 71,614.58 pounds troy, or 58,928.57 pounds avoirdu- 
pois, or 29.464 “short” tons of 2,000 pounds avoirdupois each, or 
26.307 “long” tons of 2,240 pounds avoirdupois each, In round 
numbers the following table represents the weight of a million 
dollars in the coins named: 


Description of coin. Tons. 
Standard gold coin.......... setae ‘ 
Standard silver coin....... ae ‘ secseeee 2% 
Subsidiary silver coin.... .... Marea actin cata eae im eelkanW ks 25 
Minor coin, five cent nickel............ cca eeree Ge 


SACCHARATE OF Correr.—The following method of concentrat- 
ing and administering the valuable and useful constituents of 
coffee is recommended : 


Roasted coffee (best) 1 part. 
Refined sugar . ‘ ; 3 2 parts. 
Warm water . . > ‘ ° . q. 8. 


The coffee is exhausted, in a convenient displacement apparatus, 
of all its soluble constitueuts, by means of the warm water; the 
clear brown percolate is mixed with the sugar, and evaporated, at 
atemperature not exceeding 50° C, (122° F.), in a suitable apppa- 
ratus, to dryness. Finally, it is reduced to powder, and kept in 
well-closed vessels, ‘The evaporating vessel should be shallow, so 
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as to present a large surface of liquid to the air; or, better still, a 
vacuum apparatus may be used. The product is a brownish 
powder, of a coffee odor, a sweet and slightly bitter, very agreeable 
taste, and very soluble in cold water. Dissolved in boiling water 
it yields a =o cup of coffee. If made into a paste wi traga- 
= sy may be formed into tablets or troches—a very convenient 
‘orm of use. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
WHEN was yeast invented ?—In the year ‘leven. 


No Person wants straw spelt backwards on the end of his nose. 


. ee is a butterfly like a kiss—When it alights on tulips (two 
ips). 

Watts have ears—that is, those walls which support a tele- 
phone. 


Waar a curious language English is! A man is late when he is 
dead and gone, and a train is late when it hasn’t come. 


AFTER the clergyman had united a happy pair not long ago, an 
awful silence ensued, which was broken by an impatient youth ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Don’t be so unspeakably happy !” 


“No,” samp the bank cashier, “I didn’t need the money. I 
wasn’t speculating. I had no necessity for stealing it. But, hang 
it, I didn’t want to be called eccentric.” 


A YOUNG widow was asked why she was going to wed so soon 
after the death of her first husband. “Oh, la!” said she, “I do it 
to prevent fretting myself to death on account of dear Tom !” 


“Miss Smiru,” said a simple youth, “ how could you think that 
T had ever said in company that you were stupid? Quite the con- 
trary; whenever your name was mentioned, I was always the only 
one who didn’t say so,” 


Lonbon society possesses two ladies who both bear the name of 
Isabelle, and who, standing to each other as they do, in the rela- 
tion of mother and daughter, are presumably of different ages, 
though, indeed, the difference might easily pass unperceived. A 
friend was heard lately to give the following account of them: 
‘The one is named Isabelle—the other is a belle,” 


A WILD WESTERN PROTEST. 


A Boston scholar roundly swears 
By all the gods above, below, 
That we must put on modern airs 
And let our Greek and Latin go, 
Forbid, O Fate, we loud implore, 
A dispensation harsh as that 
What! wipe away the sweets of yore 
The dear “Amo, amas, amat !” 


The sweetest hour the student knows 
Is not when poring over French, 
Or twisted in Teutonic throes, 
Upon a hard collegiate bench— 
’*Tis when on roots and kais and gars 
He feeds his soul and feels it glow, 
Or when his muse transcends the stars 
With “ Zoe mou, sae agapo !” 


So give our bright, ambitious boys 
An inkling of these pleasures, too; 
A little smattering of the joys 
Their dead-and-buried fathers knew; 
And let them sing-~ while glorying that 
Their sires so sang long years ago-- 
The songs, “Amo, amas, amat !” 
And “ Zoe mou, sas agapo !” 


THe CASHIER AHEAD.—A new bank, which has been established 
in a town in Indiana, had engaged the services*of a watchman whe 
came well recommended, but did not seem over-experienced. The 
president, therefore, sent.for him to post him up a bit, and began: 
‘James, this is your first job of this kind, isn’t it?” ‘Yes, sir.” 
“Your first duty must be to exercise vigilance.” ‘Yes, sir.” “Bae 
careful how strangers approach you.” “TI will, sir.” “Ne 
strangers must be allowed to enter the bank at night under any 
pretext whatever.” ‘No, sir.” ‘And our cashier—he is a good 
man, honest reliable and trustworthy, but it will be your duty to 
keep your eye on him.” ‘“ But it will be hard to watch two men 
and the bank at the same time, sir.” “Two men, how?” “ Why, 
sir, it was only yesterday that the cashier called me in fora talk, 
and he said you were about the squarest man in Indiana, but it 
would be just as well to keep both eyes on you, and let the direc- 
tors know if you hung round after hours.” 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 


Prevents, Relieves and Cures Dyspepsia, 

Our GastTricinE LozENGE has intrinsic merit, and is recom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion. Put up in 
convenient pocket bex. Sold by druggists, 25 and 50 cents per 
box. Sent by mail, J. N. Haceman & Co., Druggists, Broadway, 
corner 8th Street, 


